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0REAT5R  BOSTON  ECONOMIC  STUD!  COHMITTEE 

Date    December  3,  1958 

SUBJECT:  Limitations  of  GP^'C  Block  Einployiaent  Data 

FROM:         J.  L,  Gulp 

TC:      Seward  Webor  ~  Boston  City  PT.anning  Board 

The  eaplpjTBeat  data  are  taken  froK  the  records  of  the  Mass,  Division  of  Kmplqjr- 
»ent  Sec'ority.   This  nseans  that  only  covered  eaplcyment  has  been  rscorded.  All  firms 
enqployinK  one  or  more   persons  are  supposedly  covered  by  D.E.S,  exclndinf;  government, 
private  hospitals,  railroads,  charitable  institutions  exempted  from  paying  Federal 
incoiae  tax,  universities,  and  other  private  schools,  and  firms  en^jlcying  student  help. 
In  addition,  owners  are  not  coimted  as  part  of  the  payroll  v^nd  are  not  counted  as 
part  of  the  employaent.   Kowev;^r,  rnar^  of  the  above  exceptions  are  covered  by  D.E.S, 
as  the  law  periaits  such  non-covered  groups  to  petition  to  be  brought  under  coverage. 

The  aadresses  recorded  are  those  subiaitted  to  D,",S.  by  the  firm.   Only  one 
address  is  used  by  the  fina  subraittin,::  en^jloyment  data  to  D.E.S,   For  firms  having 
multiple  locations  within  %  comnunity  or  within  the  raetropclitan  area  serious  dis- 
tortions niay  result  in  en^jloynent  assigned  to  a  downtown  address.   This  is  so  since 
the  total  ecrolc^Tnent  of  a  raultiple-establishment-fiiro  will  record  for  the  address 
given  to  D.E.S.   However,  xor  firms  having  locations  in  several  cities  or  towns, 
D.F.S.  requires  Uiem  to  split  the   total  ai^jloyHjent  amonf  the  cities  and  towns  provid- 
ing they  have  $0  or  znore  eraployees  in  each  community  in  which  they  are  located.  This 
requirement  obviously  catches  only  the  very  large  anploj'ers  in  the   ssetropclitan  area, 
A  further  diffictilty  with  this  is  that  where  a  raultiple  location  firm  has  less  than 
$0  orr^jlcT/'ees  in  a  communi'ty  these  employees  ai^  assigned,  to  the  city  (and  address)  hav- 
ing the  largest  erg3io:/'inent.   Despite  these  liiaitations  we  i^sed  this  infortnation  wher- 
evRr  it  was  available. 

For  firms  havinfr  multiplr.  locations  within  Boston,  the  GB^rC  drew  up  a  list  of 
the  Bjost  obvious  —  banks,  lar^e  retailers,  food  stoires,  in3tn?azK:e  ccsiipanies,  large 
manufacturers,  wholesale rn,  et/;.  Because  n  considerable  nuBjber  of  fims  were  listed 
a  cut-off  was  established  —  aiy  nmltiple  location  firm  having  less  than  ?0  euployees 
would  net  be  contacted.  On  this  basis  we  telephoned  200  firms  gettin-  enployment 
for  each  of  their  loc-.licns  in  downtown  for  19p7  and  in  rnarjy  cases  for  ipli?,  Sven  so 
we  missed  some  large  eniplcyers,  e,~,  Wilson  CoD^any  (iraeat  packers). 

As  a  caveat,  you  should  reali?.e  that  the  SIC  classificatirn  is  not  a  fi^nctional 
breakdown,  e.R,  a  lai^e  manufac'turer  having  an  adsdnistrative  or  sales  office  in 
downtown  will  have   such  rffice  classified  as  a  manufacturing  operation.  Therefore, 
you  aiust  be  careful  in  interpreting  the  type  of  activity  indicated  by   the  SIC  code. 
Any  of  our  ini'orniation  published  by  the  BGffi  or  its  consultants  should  be  credited  to 
GBESC. 
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Mr.  Erskine  N.  White,  Chairman 

Downtown  Subcommittee 

Greater  Boston  Economic  Study  Committee 

200  Berkeley  Street 

Boston^  Massachusetts 

Dear  Mr.  Whites 

I  am  pleased  to  transmit  to  you  and  members  of  the  Downtown 
Subcommittee  the  Research  Staff  Report.  The  Appendices  to 
this  report  along  with  certain  graphic  materials  illustrating 
portions  of  the  text  will  be  transmitted  to  you  at  the  meeting 
of  the  Subcommittee  on  September  19tho 

This  report  covers  research  designed  by  us  at  Arthur  D.  Little, 
InCo  and  authorized  by  you  on  June  1,  1958.  This  work  has  been 
conducted  under  my  direction  by  a  staff  assembled  for  this 
purpose  by  the  Greater  Boston  Economic  Study  Committee  and 
supplemented  from  time  to  time  by  assistance  from  Arthur  D, 
Little,  Inc.  staff  members  and  consultants.  The  names  of  the 
Greater  Boston  Economic  Study  Committee  staff  members  and  others 
who  have  assisted  in  this  work  are  to  be  found  in  the  acknowledge- 
ments which  preface  the  report. 

Collection  of  the  detailed  employment  statistics  for  each  block 
in  Downtown  Boston  for  the  years  19U7  and  195?  was  not  authorized 
until  after  June  1,  1958.  The  processing  of  this  information 
preparatory  to  tabulating  it  has  required  approximately  three 
months  of  the  most  detailed  work.   The  first  tabulations  of  this 
information  did  not  become  available  to  us  until  September  2nd, 
and  the  full  tabulations  were  not  completed  until  September  9,  1958, 


Mr,  Erskine  N.  White 

Chairman 

Downtown  Subcommittee  -2-      September  1$,   1958 


As  a  result 5  it  has  been  impossible  for  the  staff  to  subject  this 
information  to  the  detailed  analysis  and  interpretation  which 
its  complexity  requires.  Our  preliminary  analysis  indicates  that 
it  sustains  and  elaborates  the  findings  of  the  interview  program, 
but  time  has  not  permitted  us  to  discuss  this  data  and  relate  it 
to  the  findings  of  the  interview  program  as  thoroughly  as  we 
believe  desirable.  The  extended  analysis  and  interpretation  of 
this  data  remains  the  most  important  research  task  still  con- 
fronting the  Subcommittee^  while  the  data  itself  constitutes  an 
unparalleled  research  resource  for  the  entire  Greater  Boston 
Economic  Study  Committee. 

In  closing,  let  me  express  my  personal  appreciation  and  that  of 
Arthur  D,  Little^  Inc.  for  the  opportunity  which  you  and  the 
Subcommittee  have  given  us  to  participate  in  this  research. 

Sincerely  yours. 


Warren  H.  Deem 
Research  Director 
Downtown  Subcommittee 
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CHAPTER  I  -  SUMMARY  OF  FINDINGS 

1)  Downtown  Boston  can  have  a  prosperous  future  because  it  will 
remain  the  most  desirable  location  in  the  metropolitan  area  for 
a  number  of  important  and  growing  types  of  business  in  the  years 
ahead. 

2)  Interviews  with  more  than  250  executives  of  all  types  of 
businesses  provide  impressive  evidence  that  many  executives 
regard  the  downtown  as  the  most  desirable  location  for  their 
operations. 

3)  Our  research  and  inteirviews  in  the  metropolitan  area  have 
identified  the  existence  of  an  extensive  demand  by  downtown 
business  for  new  space  and  facilities.  This  demand  represents 
a  major  investment  opportunity  for  private  capital  in  doxmtown 
Boston. 

4)  The  downtown's  obsolete  plant  and  facilities  constitute  the 
most  important  problem  confronting  businesses  who  want  to  remain 
there  in  the  future.  New  public  improvements  such  as  streets, 
expressways,  parking  facilities,  and  the  construction  of  new 
offices,  commercial  buildings,  and  factories  will  be  necessary 
if  downtown  businesses  are  to  operate  successfully  in  the  future. 

5)  Real  property  valuations  and  taxation  are  stiffling  this 
market  for  the  new  space  and  facilities  which  businesses  require 
for  efficient  operations  in  doTmto^m  locations.  Unless  immediate 
steps  are  taken  to  encourage  private  capital  to  invest  in  the 
physical  redevelopment  of  downtown  Boston,  further  dislocation 
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and  deterioration  downtown  can  be  expected  in  the  next  decade. 

6)  Tax  concessions  to  encourage  new  construction  and  a  planned 
program  o£  public  improvements  can  insure  the  growth  and  pros- 
perity of  the  downtown  in  the  future.  The  continued  failure  to 
provide  the  stimulus  necessary  to  get  this  physical  redevelopment 
under  way,  however,  seriously  threatens  the  existence  of  many 
businesses  and  the  downtown  area  as  it  exists  today, 

7)  One  out  of  every  five  people  employed  in  business  in  the 
metropolitan  area  still  works  in  downtown  Boston  and  almost  half 
of  all  business  employment  in  the  area  is  located  within  the 
city  of  Boston. 

8)  In  the  last  ten  years,  however,  total  employment  downtown 
declined  by  8%,  and  the  downtown's  share  of  all  metropolitan  area 
declined  from  267,  in  1947  to  22%  in  1957. 

9)  More  than  24,000  jobs  disappeared  in  downtown  Boston  in  the 
last  decade  because  business  firms  died  or  moved  to  other  parts  of 
the  metropolitan  area.  Firms  in  wholesaling  and  manufacturing 
accounted  for  the  major  share  of  that  loss. 

10)  Some  types  of  businesses  lost  a  third  or  more  of  their 
employment  downtown  in  the  last  decade.  Food  manufacturing  de- 
clined by  50%;  other  types  of  manufacturing  lost  nearly  40%  of 
their  1947  employment;  declines  in  several  classes  of  retailing 
ranged  from  32%  to  26%. 

11)  The  employment  picture  downtown  has  not  been  universally 
discouraging,  however,   Some  businesses  actually  grew  significantly 
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between  1947  and  1957.  Firms  in  the  fields  of  finance,  insurance, 
business  and  personal  services  in  1957  were  employing  5,000  people 
more  than  they  had  ten  years  earlier,  an  increase  of  14%.  These 
same  firms  made  up  the  largest  single  type  of  downtown  employment 
and  employed  nearly  25%  of  the  total  number  of  people  working  in 
business  dovmtown. 

12)  Most  wholesaling  and  manufacturing  activities  downtoxm  will 
continue  to  move  to  the  suburbs  during  the  next  decade.  The  doxm- 
town  is  no  longer  an  efficient  place  for  the  production,  storage, 
and  distribution  of  most  goods  and  commodites.  Little  significant 
action  can  be  taken  to  reverse  this  trend  although  several  indus- 
tries, notably  graphic  arts  and  women's  apparel,  can  be  retained 
if  they  can  find  modern  space  downtown. 

13)  Certain  retailing  activities  have  reached  a  point  of  no 
return  downtown.  Downtown  stores  have  permanently  lost  their 
market  for  the  sale  of  standardized  goods  to  suburban  stores, 
except  as  they  can  continue  to  serve  the  "convenience  shopping" 
needs  of  people  living  in  the  vicinity  of  the  downtown  area. 

14)  The  downtown  will  remain  the  metropolitan  center,  however, 
for  the  sale  of  high  price,  high  fashion,  and  specialized  goods 
and  services  of  all  types.  Consumers  from  all  over  the  area  will 
continue  to  travel  long  distances  to  the  downtown  in  order  to  find 
the  wide  range  of  choice  among  expensive  and  specialized  items 
which  only  the  downtown  can  provide. 

15)  The  downtown  will  remain  the  major  center  for  all  types  of 
business  services  and  executive  functions.  The  growth  which 
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these  types  of  businesses  have  experienced  dovmtoim  in  the  last 
decade  will  continue  if  adequate  space  and  facilities  can  be 
created  to  acconanodate  their  expanding  needs. 

16)  Traffic  congestion  and  the  deterioration  of  the  rapid  transit 
system  seriously  threaten  the  future  of  the  downtoxra.  Unless 
transportation  access  to  the  doimtown  by  automobile  and  MIA  is 
improved  considerably  in  the  next  five  years,  it  will  lose  many 

of  the  businesses  which  now  find  it  the  most  efficient  location  in 
the  metropolitan  area  for  their  operations. 

17)  Increased  all-day,  off-street  parking  facilities  for  down- 
town employees  and  off-street  facilities  for  shoppers  and  short- 
term  visitors  are  urgently  needed.  Moreover,  easy  pedestrian 
circulation  within  the  doimto\m  is  a  vital  necessity  to  many 
types  of  businesses  in  addition  to  those  in  the  retail  core  area. 
The  physical  layout  and  facilities  of  the  doimtovm  must  be  re- 
designed to  accommodate  both  of  these  needs.  The  area  must  be 
made  a  rcxe  attractive  place  in  which  to  shop  and  do  business. 

18)  The  proposed  Government  Center  will  rehouse  important 
government  functions  whose  location  dovmtovm  is  important  for 
the  retention  of  many  types  of  businesses  now  operating  there. 
The  Center  will  tend  to  strengthen  the  existing  financial 
district  and  provide  the  stimulus  for  redeveloping  deteriorated 
areas  which  surround  it  for  the  use  of  many  businsses  now  in  search 
of  new  office  space. 
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PURPOSE.  SCOPE  AND  METHOD  OF  THE  RESEARCH  STUDY 

This  report  represents  the  findings  and  reconmendations 
which  have  ernerged  from  an  intensive  program  of  research  conducted 
by  the  staff  of  the  Greater  Boston  Economic  Study  Committee's 
Downtown  Subcommittee.  The  research  and  field  work  were  conducted 
over  a  period  of  three  months  this  summer  by  the  Subcommittee's 
staff. 

The  Subcommittee  charged  the  staff  with  the  task  of 
conducting  an  investigation  into  the  following  questions:   "What 
fimctions  have  declined  and  left  downtown  Boston  in  recent  years? 
What  activities  can  be  expected  to  remain  and  prosper  there?  And, 
what  action  must  be  taken  to  insure  that  the  downtown  will  continue 
to  play  a  vital  role  in  the  life  of  the  metropolitan  area  in  the 
years  ahead?"  This  report  represents  an  attempt  to  discuss  the 
findings  and  conclusions  which  have  resulted  from  our  investigation 
of  these  issues. 

The  research  program  consisted  of  two  major  undertakings. 
One  was  the  collection,  tabulation  and  analysis  of  employment 
statistics  relating  to  changes  in  employment  in  the  major  types 
of  business  downtown  and  in  the  metropolitan  area.  Two  years, 
1947  and  1957,  were  chosen  as  points  of  reference.  Detailed 
statistics  were  collected  for  every  firm  operating  downtown  in 
each  year  and  this  data  was  classified  by  the  city  blocks  in 
which  these  firms  were  located  and  by  a  detailed  classification  of 
the  type  of  business  in  which  each  firm  was  engaged.   (A  further 
discussion  of  this  statistical  data  is  found  at  the  conclusion  of 
Chapter  II.) 
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Our  purpose  in  collecting  and  tabulating  these  employment 
statistics  was  to  measure  and  analyze  the  changes  which  have  taken 
place  in  the  size^  character  and  location  of  the  major  business 
activities  performed  in  this  metropolitan  area.  In  collecting  this 
data  in  such  detailed  fashion^  we  also  hoped  to  provide  the  G.B.E.S.C. 
with  a  useful  tool  which  could  serve  as  the  means  for  further  investi- 
gations of  the  economy  of  the  metropolitan  area.  By  recording  this 
data  on  punch  cards,  it  is  our  hope  that  it  will  be  readily 
available  for  continued  analysis  and  that  it  may  serve  as  the  basis 
for  a  continuing  Inventory  of  basic  data  about  the  econon^  of  the 
area. 

The  other  part  of  our  research  program  involved  an  analysis 
of  the  causal  factors  which  are  affecting  the  location  of  business 
activity  in  the  downtown.   This  was  carried  out  by  means  of  inter- 
views with  the  executives  of  a  number  of  firms  representing  the 
major  types  of  business  activity  to  be  found  in  downtown  Boston. 
A  structured  sample  of  firms  was  not  attempted.   Instead,  we  inter- 
viewed firms  chosen  on  the  basis  of  a  qualitative  evaluation  of  the 
Importance  of  each  industry  in  downtown  Boston  and  the  extent  of 
our  prior  knowledge  of  their  characteristics.  As  the  interview 
program  proceeded,  the  original  selection  was  modified  and  changed 
to  reflect  both  our  preliminary  findings  and  new  subjects  of 
Inquiry  developed  through  the  interviews. 

On  the  whole,  we  found  businessmen  more  than  anxious  to 
talk  about  their  operations,  their  experiences  and  their  plans. 
The  aim  of  the  interviews  was  to  discover  not  only  explanations 
for  recent  changes  but  also  emergent  trends  and  attitudes  which 
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will  influence  business  plans  in  the  years  ahead.  In  250  inter- 
views it  was  not  possible  to  analyze  in  the  same  depth  and  with 
equal  thoroughness,  each  of  the  myriad  types  of  business  functions 
performed  downtown.  Given  the  complexity  and  detail  of  each  of 
these  activities,  three  months  is  too  short  a  time  to  allow  for  the 
extended  reflection  which  might  be  desirable.  In  keeping  with 
most  research  efforts  of  this  type,  therefore,  we  have  the  regrets 
about  neglected  aver.n.gs  of  rofsearch  and  investigation  which  hind- 
sight always  confers.  For  the  research  as  it  stands,  however,  no 
apologies  seem  necesrary.  We  have  attempted  to  obtain  information 
and  insights  which  vjsrs  not  r3adily  available  before  we  began. 
Any  such  effort  must  by  definition  extend  our  store  of  information 
and  it  is  only  when  it  comes  to  making  judgements  about  the  degree 
and  quality  of  this  ir.fortsation  that  debate  is  relevant. 

In  suEn?>rizin3  the  results  of  our  work,  we  have  begun 
by  presenting  the  najor  findings  and  conclusions  about  the  past 
and  the  future  of  downtown  Boston.   In  the  following  Chapter, 
the  major  changes  which  h^.ve  occurred  downtown  in  the  last  decade 
are  reviewed.  A  more  detailed  analysis  of  the  major  types  of 
business  activities  follows  in  Chapter  III.  The  report  concludes 
with  a  discussion  of  some  of  the  development  opportunities  which 
exist  downtown  todny  and  which  make  its  prospects  at  once 
exciting  and  challenging.  Finally,  we  have  added  our  reconanendations 
regarding  the  measures  which  are  necessary  to  insure  a  prosperous 
and  useful  downtoi^n  area  in  the  years  ahead.  To  these  recommendations, 
we  have  added  our  suggestions  as  to  ways  in  which  the  Subcommittee 
and  the  parent  gro'jp  can  take  action  to  realize  the  coal  of  a 
renewed  life  for  the  core  of  the  Boston  metropolitan  area. 
****** 
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CHAPTER  II  -  DOWNTOWN  BOSTON,  1947-1957 

INTRODUCTORY  NOTE 

Throughout  this  report  we  refer  to  the  "downtown".  For 
the  purpose  of  our  study  we  have  defined  it  as  that  area  extending 
from  Massachusetts  Avenue  to  the  waterfront  and  from  North  to 
South  Stations,  but  excluding  the  residential  areas  in  the  North, 
West  and  South  ends.  Beacon  Hill  and  the  Back  Bay. 

The  statistics  in  most  of  the  subsequent  chapters 
concern  business  employment.  For  the  purpose  of  general  analysis, 
we  have  divided  all  types  of  business  into  14  major  classes.  These 
figures  exclude  employment  by  various  state,  federal  and  municipal 
government  agencies  which  amounted  to  a  total  of  20,l68  people  in 
downtown  Boston  in  1957. 

A  brief  explanation  of  the  nature  and  extent  of  the 
statistical  material  collected  for  this  study  is  included  at  the 
end  of  the  chapter. 
A.   SUMMARY  OF  CHANGES 

In  September  1957,  total  business  employment  in  downtown 
Boston  amounted  to  slightly  more  than  179,000  people.  This 
represented  a  decline  of  87.  in  total  downtown  employment  since 
1947,  or  a  net  loss  of  15,086.   In  1957,  however,  employment  in 
downtown  Boston  accounted  for  ITL  of  the  total  of  308,000  people 
employed  in  the  entire  metropolitan  area.   Although  the  downtown's 
share  of  total  employment  in  the  metropolitan  area  had  declined 
from  267o  in  1947,  approximately  one  out  of  every  five  people 
employed  in  the  metropolitan  area  still  worked  in  downtown  Boston 
in  1957. 
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II  -  2 
EMPLOYMENT  IN  DOWNTOWN  BOSTON  BY  MAJOR  CLASSES  OF  INDUSTRY.  1957 

Employment 
Major  Classes Number Percent 

Total 179,097 100.0 

1.  Primary  production;  agriculture, 
forestry,  fishing,  mining,  construc- 
tion 6,836         3.8 

2.  Manufacturing-apparel  10,872         6.0 

3.  Manufacturing-printing,  publish- 
ing, and  allied  manufacturing  7,735         4.4 

4.  Manufacturing- food  and  kindred 
products 

5.  Manufacturing-all  other 

6.  Transportation,  communication,  and 
other  public  utilities 

7.  Wholesaling 

8.  Retail-general  merchandise 

9.  Retail-apparel,  shoes  and 
accessories 

10.  Retail-eating  and  drinking 

11.  Retail-all  other 

12.  Finance,  insurance,  real  estate 

13.  Business  and  personal  services 

14.  Establishments  not  elsewhere 

classified  151         0.1 


1,743 

0.9 

6,485 

3.7 

20,821 

11.6 

20,960 

11.7 

14,594 

8.1 

5,709 

3.2 

7,779 

4.4 

7,622 

4.2 

41,624 

23.3 

26,166 

14.6 

Source:   G.B.E.S.C. 
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RATES  OF  CHANGE  IN  El'IPLOYMENT  BY  MAJOR  CLASSES  OF  INDUSTRY  IN 
DOWNTOWN,  CITY  AI^D  MTROPOLITM  AREA,  1947-1957 


Percent  Change  From  1947 

Metropolitan 
Major  Class Downtown  Boston  City Area 

Total ^8 z2 +9 

1.  Primary  production;  agriculture, 
forestry,  fishing,  mining, 

construction  -34      -9         +18 

2.  Manufacturing-apparel  -22       -7  -2 

3.  Manufacturing-printing,  publish- 
ing, and  allied  manufacturing     -20       -1  +4 

4.  Manufacturing- food  and  kindred 
products 

5.  Manufacturing-all  other 

6.  Transportation,  communication, 
and  other  public  utilities 

7.  Wholesaling 

8.  Retail-general  merchandise 

9.  Retail-apparel,  shoes  and 
accessories 

10.  Retail-eating  and  drinking 

11.  Retail-all  other 

12.  Finance,  insurance,  real  estate   +14 

13.  Business  and  personal  services 

14.  Establishments  not  elsewhere 
classified  -72      -43         -45 


-47 

-24 

-15 

-38 

-25 

+9 

-2 

+  14 

+  13 

-18 

-2 

+9 

+3 

-13 

-20 

-32 

-29 

-13 

-16 

-17 

-3 

-26 

-1 

+13 

+14 

+  21 

+24 

+  12 

+  12 

+  19 

Source:   G.B.E.S.C. 
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EIIPLOYMENT  IN  DOliINTOi'JN  BOSTON  BY  IIAJOR  CLASSES  OF   INDUSTRY,    1947 


Major  Class 


Employment 
Number        Percent 


Total 


2.  Manufacturing-apparel 

3.  Manufacturing-printing,  publish- 
ing, and  allied  manufacturing 

4.  Manufacturing-food  and  kindred 
products 

5.  Manufacturing-all  other 

6.  Transportation,  communication,  and 
other  public  utilities 

7.  Wholesaling 

8.  Retail-general  merchandise 

9.  Retail-apparel,  shoes  and 
accessories 

10.  Retail-eating  and  drinking 

11.  Retail-all  other 

12.  Finance,  insurance,  real  estate 

13.  Business  and  personal  services 

14.  Establishments  not  elsewhere 
classified 


195,183 


Primary  production;  agriculture, 
forestry,  fishing,  raining,  construc- 
tion 


10,233 
13,942 

9,702 

3,276 
9,586 

21,290 
25,612 

iii,i55 

8,352 
9,207 

9,235 
36,599 
23,414 

530 


100.0 


5.2 
7.2 

5.0 

1.7 
4.9 

11.0 
13.2 

7.1 

A. 3 
4.7 

h.$ 

18.8 
12.1 

0.3 


Source:      G.B.E.S.C. 
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ACTUAL  CHANGES  IN  EMPLOYMENT  IN  DOWNTOIJN  BOSTON. 
3Y  MAJOR  CLASSES  OF  INDUSTRY,  1947-1957 


No.   Major  Class 

(7)  Wholesaling 

(1)  Primarj'  production 

(5)  Manufacturing  -  all  other 

(2)  Manufacturing  -  apparel 

(9)  Retailing  -  apparel  and  shoes 

(3)  Manufacturing  -  printing 

(11)  Retailing  -  all  other 

(4)  Manufacturing  -  food 

(10)  Retailing  -  eating  and  drinking 

(6)  Transportation,  communication  and 

other  public  utilities 

(14)  Establishments  not  elsewhere 
classified 

TOTAL  LOSSES 

(12)  Finance,  insurance  and  real 

estate 

(13)  Business  and  personal  services 

(8)  Retailing  -  general  merchandise 

TOTAL  GAINS 


Number  of 

Employees 

Lost/Gained 

1947-1957 

Percentage 

Change  for 

Class 

1947-1957 

4,652 

-18 

3,449 

-34 

3,101 

-38 

3,070 

-22 

2,643 

-32 

1,967 

-20 

1,613 

-18 

1,533 

-47 

1,428 

-16 

469 

-2 

379 

-72 

24,302 


5,025 

+14 

2,752 

+12 

439 

+3 

8,216 


NET  CHANGE 


15,086 


Source:   G.B.E.S.C. 
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Dovjntown  Boston  and  the  rest  of  the  city  together 
comprised  almost  half  of  the  metropolitan  area's  total  employment 
in  1957.   Total  employment  in  the  metropolitan  area  was  distributed 
as  follows  in  1957: 

Downtown  Boston  227., 

The  city  outside  of  the  downtown  267, 

The  metropolitan  area  outside  of  the  city   527o 
This  share  had  declined  somewhat  since  1947  when  the  downtown  and 
the  city  comprised  557,  of  the  total  number  of  people  employed  in  the 
metropolitan  area.   In  the  same  period,  the  total  number  of  people 
employed  in  all  parts  of  the  metropolitan  area  grew  from  739,000 
in  1947  to  808,000  in  1957,  an  increase  of  97.. 
B.   GAINS  AND  LOSSES  IN  EMPL0YI1ENT  DOWNTOWN 

In  the  last  decade,  11  of  the  14  major  classes  of 
business  in  downtown  Boston  suffered  losses  in  employment  which 
totaled  more  than  24,000.   The  three  remaining  classes  of  business 
showed  increases  in  employment  amounting  to  more  than  8,000.   Thus, 
the  net  change  in  all  downtown  employment  between  1947  and  1957 
amounted  to  n  loss  of  15,000,   Table  H-5  shows  these  changes  for 
each  of  the  14  major  classes  into  which  we  have  grouped  all 
downtown  businesses  for  the  purposes  of  this  analysis. 

What  general  types  of  business  suffered  the  greatest 
losses  in  the  number  of  people  they  employed  during  the  last 
decadeV  Table  II-5  indicates  that  businesses  in  all  branches  of 
manufacturing  and  wholesaling  accounted  for  more  than  707,  of  the 
total  loss  of  24,000.  Wholesaling  alone  accounted  for  nearly  207, 
of  that  loss.   Table  II-3  shows  the  rates  at  which  employment  In 
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the  various  major  classes  changed  in  the  period  from  1947  to  1957. 
It  indicates  that  five  of  these  classes  suffered  declines  which  ranged 
from  38%  to  26%  of  their  1947  employment.  Thus,  employment  in  the 
manufacturing  of  food  and  related  products  declined  by  nearly  SO?,; 
all  manufacturing  except  food,  printing  and  apparel,  dropped  by 
nearly  40% ^  while  two  of  the  four  types  of  retailing  lost  327., 
and  26%  respectively.* 

These  losses  in  downtown  employment  were  balanced  by  some 
gains.  The  most  significant  of  these  was  the  increase  in  employment 
experienced  by  firms  in  the  general  class  of  finance,  insurance 
and  real  estate.**  Employment  in  this  class  increased  by  more  than 
5, COO  during  the  last  decade,  a  figure  which  represented  a  14% 
increase  over  the  total  employed  in  1947.   Similarly,  employment 
in  firms  providing  many  types  of  business  and  personal  services 
increased  by  12%  in  this  period  and  showed  an  absolute  increase  of 
nearly  3,000.   Against  the  downtown's  total  loss  of  employment 
of  more  than  24,000  in  the  period  1947-1957,  therefore,  there 
must  be  balanced  gains  in  employment  amounting  to  more  than  8,000. 

*( About  50%  of  the  employment  in  Major  Class  No.  1  "Primary 
Production"  is  in  construction,  the  remainder  represents  employment 
in  the  offices  of  mining,  fishing,  timber  and  etc.  companies,  rather 
than  production  workers.   Major  Class  No.  14  which  represented  only 
0.17,  of  downtown  employment  in  1957,  is  a  miscellaneous  category 
without  general  significance.) 

**(This  major  class  includes  banks;  security  brokers  and  dealers; 
investment  trusts  and  companies;  all  types  of  insurance  companies, 
agents  and  brokers;  real  estate  brokers;  and  holding  companies.) 
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C.  THE  COMPOSITION  OF  EMPLOYMENT  DOWWTOVJN  IN  1957 

The  total  number  of  people  employed  in  downtown  in  1957 
might  be  divided  broadly  into  the  following  categories: 

-  finance,  insurance  and  real  estate  accounted  for 
almost  a  quarter  of  the  total. 

-  all  types  of  retailing  employed  approximately  20%. 

-  manufacturing  of  all  types  employed  about  19/!, 

-  firms  providing  business  and  personal  services 
accounted  for  157o  of  the  total. 

These  four  broad  groups  of  businesses  represented  757o  of  the 
downtown's  total  employment  in  1957. 

Table  II-2  indicates  that  of  the  14  major  classes  of 
downtown  business,  finance,  insurance  and  real  estate  employed 
approximately  twice  the  number  of  epople  employed  in  any  other 
single  category.   Business  and  personal  services  comprised  another 
147o  of  that  total.   It  is  significant,  moreover,  that  these  two 
major  classes  of  employment  were  not  only  the  largest  in  downtown 
in  1957,  but  also  that  they  were  the  only  two  which  showed  substantial 
growth  in  the  period  from  1947  to  1957.   Table  II-4  gives  the 
percentage  breakdown  of  total  downto^m  employment  by  major  class 
in  1947. 

D.  BOSTON'S  SHARE  OF  TOTAL  METROPOLITAN  EMPLOYMENT 

Boston  remains  the  major  center  of  employment  in  the 
metropolitan  area.   Despite  a  slight  decrease  in  its  relative 
share  of  this  metropolitan  total,  it  still  comprises  22%  of  all 
business  employment  in  the  ares. 


Table  II-l  indicates,  however,  that  for  8  of  the  14  major 
classes  of  business,  downtown  emplojTnent  in  these  classes  exceeds 
the  downtown's  share  of  all  metropolitan  employment.   Thus,  the 
downtown  represents  more  than  607o  of  the  area's  total  employment 
in  finance,  insurance  and  real  estate;  477=  of  metropolitan  employ- 
ment in  general  merchandise  retailing  is  located  downtown;  42%  c£ 
all  apparel  manufacturing  is  downtown;  and  the  downtown  accounts 
for  33?o  of  all  eaiployment  in  transportation,  communications  and 
public  utilities. 

The  degree  to  which  the  entire  city  has  remained  a 
center  for  important  business  activities  can  be  seen  in  Table  II-l, 
which  shows  the  distribution  of  total  employment  in  the  14  major 
classes  among  the  downtown,  the  city  and  the  metropolitan  area. 
Boston,  including  the  downtown,  contains  more  than  507„  of  total 
metropolitan  employment  in  8  of  these  14  major  classes.   The 
degree  which  employment  is  concentrated  within  the  city  is 
particularly  significant  in  finance,  insurance  and  real  estate 
in  V7hich  SOT,  of  all  such  employment  is  to  be  found  in  Boston. 
The  entire  city  accounts  for  787c,  of  all  employment  in  apparel 
manufacturing;  617o  of  employment  in  printing,  687,  of  all  employ- 
ment in  wholesaling;  and  687,  and  637,  of  all  employment  in  apparel 
and  shoe  retailing  and  general  merchandise  retailing  respectively. 

As  a  result  of  this  concentration  of  employment  in  the 
city,  the  metropolitan  area  outside  of  the  city  of  Boston  in  1957 
accounted  for  only  sligntly  more  than  527.  of  all  the  employment 
in  the  entire  metropolitan  area.   Table  II-6  indicates  that  in 
only  4  of  the  14  major  classes  of  business  did  the  metropolitan 
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area  outside  of  the  city  have  more  than  50%  of  the  total  employ- 
ment in  these  calsses.   Significantly,  its  share  of  all 
manufacturing  except  printing,  apparel  and  food,  amounted  to 
approximately  807o  of  total  employment  in  this  class  and  more 
than  50%  of  employment  in  two  of  the  four  types  of  retailing 
activities. 
E.   BUSINESS  £XPERIENCE  DOWNTOWN 

In  1947  there  was  a  total  of  12,300  business  establish- 
ments operating  downtown  out  of  a  total  for  the  entire 
metropolitan  area  of  51,243.   By  1957,  the  number  operating 
downtown  had  dropped  to  10,126,  while  the  total  for  the 
metropolitan  area  had  increased  since  1947  by  about  5%  to  a 
total  of  53,755.  While  onl>  a  preliminary  analysis  was  possible, 
possible  in  time  for  this  report,  a  few  of  the  general  findings 
about  the  nature  of  these  changes  may  prove  interesting. 

Of  the  12,300  firms  which  were  operating  in  the  downtown 
in  1947,  some  4,600  were  still  operating  at  the  same  address  or 
in  the  same  city  block  in  1957.   In  1947,  these  more  than  4,000 
firms  employed  112,000  people,  but  by  1957  this  total  had 
increased  by  6%  to  approximately  119,000.   By  1957,  therefore, 
these  establishments  represented  only  45%  of  the  total  number  of 
firms  operating  downtown,  but  they  comprised  more  than  607o  of 
total  downtown  employment. 

Of  the  total  number  of  firms  downtown  in  1947, 
another  1,700  still  existed  in  1957  but  had  shifted  their 
locations  within  the  downtown  since  the  earlier  year.   During 
that  ten-year  period,  their  employment  had  increased  by  about 
one-fifth,  and  the  26,500  people  they  employed  represented  15% 
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of  the  Qowllto^^^l's  total  employment  in  1957.   Thus,  over  half  of 
all  the  firms  operating  in  downtown  Boston  in  1947  were  still 
located  there  in  1957.   In  the  earlier  year  their  employment 
had  represented  70%  of  the  downtown  total,  but  by  1957  they  had 
increased  that  share  to  more  than  807o. 

What  of  the  other  half  of  the  firms  which  were  operating 
downtown  in  1947  but  were  not  there  ten  years  later?  About  330 
firms  which  employed  less  than  5,000  people  in  1947,  had  moved  out 
of  the  downtown  to  some  part  of  what  we  have  termed  the  inner-core 
of  the  metropolitan  area  -  that  is,  to  other  parts  of  Boston,  or 
to  cities  and  towns  within  an  eight  mile  radius  of  the  downtown  such 
as  Cambridge,  Somerville,  Everett,  Chelsea,  Revere,  etc.  An 
almost  equal  number  of  firms,  employing  about  6,000  people, 
moved  from  the  downtown  to  parts  of  the  metropolitan  area  beyond 
this  inner-core.   Thus,  firms  which  had  employed  more  than  11,000 
people  in  1947  moved  out  of  the  downtown. 

More  than  7,000  of  the  12,000  firms  in  downtown  in  1947 
were  still  in  business  either  dovijntown  or  elsewhere  in  the 
metropolitan  area  in  1957.   The  remaining  5,000  which  had  been 
located  downtown  and  were  employing  about  50,000  people  in  1947, 
ceased  operating  as  independent  businesses  during  the  subsequent 
ten-year  period.   Some  of  them  went  out  of  business  altogether; 
others  merged  or  were  bought  up. 

The  balance  sheet  at  the  end  of  the  decade  for  the 
12,300  firms  which  were  operating  downtown  in  1947  read  as 
follows: 
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-  remained  downtown        6,300 

-  moved  out  of  downtown      690 

-  ceased  operations       5,000 

By  1957,  however,  there  were  3,800  new  firms  (this  includes 
branches  of  main  stores,  banks,  etc.)  in  downtown.   Less  than 
100  firms  which  employed  only  about  900  people  had  moved  into 
the  downtown  from  other  parts  of  the  city  and  the  metropolitan 
area.   Thus,  more  than  60%  of  all  the  firms  doing  business 
downtown  in  1957  had  been  operating  there  in  1947;  more  than 
377o  represented  new  firms  which  had  begun  operations  downtown 
in  this  ten-year  period;  and  less  than  37o  were  firms  which  had 
moved  into  the  downtown. 
SUMMARY 

The  most  important  conclusion  to  emerge  from  these 
statistics  -  and  the  most  encouraging  -  is  that  downtown  Boston 
remains  the  largest  center  of  business  activity  in  the  metropolitan 
area.   One  out  of  every  five  people  employed  in  the  metropolitan 
area  works  in  the  downtown,  while  the  downtown  and  the  rest  of 
the  city  together  account  for  almost  half  of  the  area's  total 
employment.   In  spite  of  the  impressions which  the  casual  observer 
might  receive  from  concern  about  retail  store  closings  and 
factories  moving  to  Route  128,  moreover,  the  net  decline  in 
total  employment  in  the  downtown  in  the  decade  under  study  was 
relatively  slight.   While  some  types  of  business  downtown  lost 
employment  in  the  ten-year  period,  the  picture  was  not  one  of 
general  decline.   Other  businesses,  particularly  firms  in  finance, 
insurance  and  real  estate,  actually  Increased  in  employment  by 
more  than  5,000  jobs. 
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An  analysis  of  the  gains  and  losses  sustained  by  various 
types  of  businesses  downtown,  moreover,  provides  some  evidence 
about  the  changing  role  which  the  downtovm  is  playing  in  the 
economy  of  the  metropolitan  area.   The  types  of  business  which 
experienced  the  largest  losses  in  employment  and  declined  at  the 
greatest  rate  in  the  period  1947-1937  were  those  whose  operations 
involved  goods  handling  of  one  type  or  another.   In  particular, 
manufacturing  and  wholesaling  accounted  for  more  than  707o  of  the 
total  loss  of  24,000  which  occurred  in  the  downtown  in  this  period. 
In  contrast,  the  major  gains  in  employment,  were  registered  by 
types  of  businesses  whose  operations  are  largely  clerical  and 
administrative  in  character. 

It  would  appear  that  during  the  last  decade,  businesses 
like  wholesaling  and  many  types  of  manufacturing  which  1)   involve 
the  production,  storage  and  movement  of  bulk  commodities  and  goods 
of  various  types  and  2)   which  require  extensive  amounts  of 
factory  and  warehouse-type  space,  found  the  downtown  a  less  function- 
al location  than  they  had  in  the  past.   The  evidence  as  concerns 
retailing  -  the  sale  of  goods,  as  distinct  from  their  production 
and  distribution  -  is  much  the  same  in  that  all  but  one  of  the 
four  major  types  of  retailing  downtown  showed  losses  in  employment 
of  from  16%  to  32%  in  the  period  1947  to  1957.   For  this  type  of 
business  more  than  in  many  others,  however,  employment  is  a  less 
significant  measure  of  business  trends  than  data  about  sales, 
and  an  examination  of  this  information  (in  Chapter  III)  must  be 
made  before  the  employment  data  can  be  assessed  adequately. 
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Businesses  using  office-type  space  downtovi/n  present  a  strong 
contrast  to  the  experience  in  manufacturing  and  wholesaling.  Wnile 
the  downtown  appears  to  have  declined  as  a  location  for  the  pro- 
duction and  distribution  of  goods,  it  has  emerged  even  more 
clearly  as  the  dominant  location  in  the  metropolitan  area  for 
businesses  whose  operations  are  administrative  and  clerical. 
Thus,  employment  in  finance,  law,  insurance  and  in  many  types  of 
business  services  not  only  represents  a  larger  share  of  total 
downtown  employment  today  than  it  did  a  decade  ago,  but  it  also 
comprises  the  major  sector  of  actual  growth  in  downtown  employment 
in  this  period. 

The  changing  character  of  the  downtown  becomes  even 
more  pronounced  when  we  consider  the  extent  of  all  types  of 
government  employment  in  downtown  Boston.   While  our  data  provides 
no  measure  of  the  employment  in  government  and  non-profit 
institutions  of  all  types,  it  is  evident  that  many  of  the  types 
of  businesses  which  have  expanded  downtown  in  the  last  decade  are 
closely  tied  in  their  operations  to  the  courts,  the  administrative 
agencies  and  the  executive  and  legislative  activities  of  the 
Commonwealth,  the  City,  the  County  and  the  federal  government 
which  are  located  downtown. 

In  the  follo;\ing  chapter,  we  will  analyze  in  detail 
the  changes  in  employment  which  have  occurred  in  the  major  types 
of  business  activities  downtown  in  order  to  determine  some  of  the 
causal  forces  behind  these  trends.   At  this  juncture,  however, 
it  is  evident  that  the  downtown  has  remained  fairly  stable  in 
total  employment  over  the  last  decade.  While  goods  handling 
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functions  have  declined,  office-type  activities  have  grown. 
Increasingly,  therefore,  the  downtown  is  becoming  more  specialized 
in  its  functions  and  its  dominant  role  is  that  of  a  metropoliuan 
(and  regional)  center  for  important  executive,  administrative 
and  service  functions. 
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A.   NOTE  ON  STATISTICAL  SOURCES 

As  a  means  of  measuring  many  of  the  changes  which  have 
occurred  in  downtown  Boston  and  the  metropolitan  area  in  the  last 
decade,  we  have  used  statistics  relating  to  employment  covered  by 
the  Commonwealth's  Employment  Security  legislation  and  collected  by 
its  Division  of  Employment  Security.   All  employers  of  one  or 
more  persons  file  regular  reports  with  the  Division,  which  include 
infonzation  about  the  number  of  people  they  employ. 

By  special  permission  of  the  Governor,  we  were  able  to 
secure  statistics  from  these  records  about  employment  in  downtown 
Boston  for  two  years  -  September,  1947,  and  September,  1957.   For 
each  of  the  160  city  blocks  in  downtown  as  we  have  defined  it, 
and  for  each  of  the  two  periods,  we  secured  data  about: 

-  the  number  of  employees  in  each  firm  in  each  block. 

-  the  number  of  firms  in  each  block. 

-  the  type  of  business  in  which  each  firm  (and  its 
employees)  were  engaged. 

In  addition,  we  have  secured  the  same  categories  of  information  for 
the  rest  of  the  city  and  the  metropolitan  area  in  both  years, 
although  this  data  is  in  summary  form  by  municipalities  and  areas 
rather  than  by  city  blocks.   All  of  this  information  has  been 
recorded  on  punch  cards  for  rapid  and  repeated  tabulation. 
The  processing  of  this  data,  so  that  it  could  be 
tabulated,  consumed  three  months  of  the  most  detailed  work.   In 
addition  to  complicated  problems  in  connection  with  coding  each 
firm's  street  address  to  a  standard  number  assigned  to  each  of 
the  160  downtown  blocks,  a  considerable  amount  of  work  was 
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necessary  to  determine  what  had  happened  to:   1)   the  firms  which 
were  operating  in  the  downtown  in  1947  but  were  no  longer  there  in 
1957;  and  2)   to  firms  which  were  not  located  downtown  in  1947  but 
were  in  operation  there  in  1957.  As  a  result  of  this  and  other 
processing  work,  the  initial  tabulations  became  available  to  us 
for  analysis  only  three  weeks  before  the  completion  of  this  report. 
Hence,  this  report  merely  represents  a  preliminary  analysis  and 
survey  of  the  vast  amount  of  information  contained  in  this  data. 

It  is  the  staff's  belief  that  in  extent  and  detail,  this 
collection  of  statistical  information  represents  an  unparalleled 
resource  which  can  be  used  in  a  number  of  ways  to  analyze  the 
economy  both  of  the  downtown  and  the  entire  metropolican  area. 
Material  for  a  technical  description  of  the  nature,  extent, 
limitations  and  uses  of  this  information  is  now  being  prepared. 
When  this  has  been  completed  and  circulated  to  other  members  of  the 
GBESC  staff  and  its  research  advisors,  we  believe  that  the  Committee 
will  want  to  begin  an  extended  analysis  and  further  tabulation 
of  this  information. 
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CHAPTER  III  -  THE  CHANGING  FUNCTIONS  OF  THE  DOWNTOWN 

The  employment  statistics  discussed  in  Chapter  II  give  a 
general  picture  of  the  changes  which  have  occurred  in  the  downtown 
in  the  last  decade.  They  point  up  broad  trends  in  the  role  of  the 
downtown  in  the  metropolitan  area.  They  identify  the  sectors  of 
change  in  the  economy  of  the  downtown  and  serve  as  a  means  of  com- 
paring those  changes  with  developments  in  the  rest  of  the  city  and 
the  metropolitan  area.  By  themselves,  however,  these  statistics  do 
not  provide  an  explanation  for  the  trends  which  they  portray.  As 
one  businessman  said  in  an  interview,  "The  balance  sheet  doesn't 
show  much.  If  you  really  want  to  understand  how  this  business  oper- 
ates, let's  look  around  the  shop." 

The  second  portion  of  this  study  has  been  an  attempt  to 
identify  and  understand  the  forces  which  are  responsible  for  the 
changes  taking  place  in  downtown  Boston.  To  do  this,  we  decided  to 
"look  around  the  shop'  by  going  out  and  talking  with  executives  of 
firms  representing  the  major  types  of  businesses  downtown.  In  more 
than  250  interviews,  we  asked  businessmen  to  describe  their  oper- 
ations, discuss  trends  in  each  of  their  types  of  business,  explain 
their  estimates  of  the  downtown  as  a  location  for  their  operations, 
and  tell  us  about  the  future  plans  and  prospects  of  their  firmn. 
Thus,  each  interview  was  an  attempt  not  only  to  find  out  what  has 
been  happening,  but  also  to  get  a  sense  of  what  is  likely  to  happen 
downtown  in  light  of  current  trends  and  tendencies  which  are  influ- 
encing business  decisions  and  planning  for  the  future. 

We  also  talked  to  more  than  75  people  with  special  ejc- 
perience  and  knowledge  about  the  downtown  and  business  activities 
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there.  From  people  in  banking,  public  finance,  real  estate,  market 
research  and  the  universities,  we  received  assistance  in  interpret- 
ing much  of  the  evidence  accumulated  in  the  interview  program,  we 
secured  special  information  about  particular  problems  encountered 
in  the  research,  and  we  sought  ideas  about  creative  solutions  to 
many  of  the  dovvnr\tov7n ' s  present  problems. 

From  all  of  this  information,  we  have  attetiipted  to  sum- 
marize in  this  chapter  our  analysis  of  the  forces  which  are  influ- 
encing the  operations  and  locations  of  the  major  types  of  downtown 
business  functions  and  to  give  our  estimate  of  their  prospects  in 
the  downtown  during  the  years  ahead.  While  they  are  intended  to 
explain  many  of  the  broad  trends  discussed  in  Chapter  II,  the 
summaries  also  serve  to  poitit  up  many  of  the  present  problems  which 
confront  downtown  Boston. 

The  time  allowed  to  prepare  this  draft  report  has  not 
made  it  possible  to  present  to  the  Subcommittee  the  wealth  of 
individual  incidents  and  examples  which  illustrate  these  summaries 
and  which  were  secured  by  the  research  in  the  course  of  the  interview 
program;  however,  we  have  given  special  study  and  consideration  to 
many  of  the  proposals  advanced  by  businessmen  in  these  interviews 
concerning  the  types  of  positive  action  which  must  be  taken  in 
regard  to  these  problems.  These  proposals  are  discussed  briefly 
in  this  chapter  and  examined  in  detail  in  Chapter  IV. 
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A .   MANUFACTURING 

IKTRODUCTION 

Boston  is  one  of  the  few  large  cities  in  the  United  States 
which  has  a  relatively  small  dependence  upon  manufacturing  for  its 
economic  well  being.  Of  total  employment  in  the  city,  about  20%  is 
devoted  to  manufacturing.   In  contrast,  the  surrounding  metropolitan 
area  has  497o  of  its  employment  in  manufacturing.  Despite  the 
relatively  small  role  of  manufacturing  in  the  economy  of  the  city, 
employment  in  this  activity  accounts  for  31%  of  all  manufacturing 
employment  in  the  metropolitan  area.  Thus  in  respect  to  the  metro- 
politan area  the  city  is  a  large  and  vital  manufacturing  center. 

Manufacturing  in  the  city  as  in  the  metropolitan  area 
occurs  in  different  geographic  areas,  and  accounts  for  different 
proportions  of  total  activity  located  in  these  areas.   In  our 
study,  we  have  subdivided  the  city  into  two  parts:   the  downtown 
and  the  rest  of  the  city.  Downtown  Boston  contains  only  29.5% 
of  the  manufacturing  employment  found  in  the  entire  city.  Of  all 
employment  in  the  downtown  it  amounts  to  only  14.47o.  Two  indus- 
tries, apparel  and  printing,  account  for  69.2%  of  the  manufacturing 
employment  in  downtown.  Both  apparel  and  printing  are  highly 
sensitive  to  the  need  for  speedy  communication  and  face- to- face 
contact  with  customers. 

In  the  rest  of  the  city,  food  processing,  apparel  print- 
ing, fabricated  metal,  electrical  machinery  and  leather  account 
for  68.0%  of  manufacturing  employment.  As  Table  ^"t^  shows,  the 
food  processing  industry  is  the  single  largest  employer  in  the 
rest  of  the  city  accounting  for  19-2%,  of  manufacturing  employment. 
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Thus,  downtown  and  the  rest  of  the  city  are  essentially  semi-durable 
goods  producers,  while  the  rest  of  the  metropolitan  area  is  a 
durable  or  hard  goods  producer. 

Historically,  manufacturing  in  the  city  of  Boston  has 
accounted  for  a  decreasing  percentage  of  manufacturing  employment  in 
the  metropolitan  area.  Thus  for  example,  between  1947  and  1957, 
manufacturing  employment  in  the  city  of  Boston  dropped  from  427. 
of  manufacturing  employment  in  the  entire  metropolitan  area  to 
317o  of  the  metropolitan  area.  This  relative  decline  in  manufac- 
turing in  the  city  of  Boston  has  been  a  phenomenon  found  in  most 
other  large  metropolitan  areas.  Within  the  last  decade,  however, 
statistics  indicate  that  Boston  has  had  an  absolute  as  well  as 
relative  decline  in  employment. 

Between  1947  and  1957,  employment  in  manufacturing  in 
the  city  declined  by  approximately  20,000  or  18.0%.  On  the  other 
hand,  manufacturing  employment  in  the  metropolitan  area  increased 
by  approximately  35,000  or  20.3%.  While  manufacturing  in  the  city 
of  Boston  declined  by  18.0%,  manufacturing  in  the  downtown  showed 
an  even  more  precipitous  decline.  Between  1947  and  1957,  employment 
in  manufacturing  downtown  decreased  by  26.2%.  This  sharp  drop  in 
manufacturing  employment  accounted  for  62.7%  of  the  loss  in  covered 
employment  recorded  in  downtown  during  the  decade  under  study.  A 
glance  at  Table  PL'^,  H  indicates  that,  with  the  exception  of  two 
samll  industries,  employment  declined  in  every  major  manufacturing 
activity  in  downtown.   In  the  rest  of  the  city,  a  few  industries 
showed  sizeable  increases,  particularly  in  the  two  major  downtown 
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manufacturing  activities,  apparel  and  printing. 

However,  within  each  major  industry,  there  have  been 
divergent  ''."ronds  and  sbit'ts  in  the  geographic  location  of 
production.  The  nature  of  the  trends  and  some  of  the  factors 
responsiblft  for  those  shifts  in  the  Iccation  of  production  are 
discussed  in  the  individual  industry  analyses  which  fellow. 


Table  III  -  1 

COVEiiED  EMPLOYI^iENT  IN  THE  PRINCIPAL  MAl\iUFACTURING  IIIDUSTRIES 

IN  DOVH-ITOIJN,  REST  OF  CITY,   REST  OF  KETROPGLITAN  AREA 

SEPTEIffiER,   19h7 


Industry- 

DoTXTitown 
13,9U2 

Rest  of  City 
8,100 

Rest  of 
Metropolitan 
Area 

Apparel 

U,U38 

Printing 

9,702 

ii,670 

7,955 

Food 

3,276 

15,139 

12,750 

Electrical  machinery 

1,805 

U,2ia 

31,913 

Leather 

2,527 

5,665 

22,9U8 

Paper 

888 

2,217 

7,1U6 

Mscellaneous  manufacture 

773 

1,971 

U,lila 

Fabricated  metal 

198 

8,887 

7,iil7 

Machinery- 

572 

8,073 

1U,273 

Scientific  instruments 

91 

5,391 

6,355 

All  other  manufacture 

2,6Uii 

10,168 

50,975 

Total  employment 

36, las 

7h,522 

170,611 

Sovirce:     G.  B,  E,  S,  C,  -  Data  based  on  statistics  of  the 
Massachusetts  Division  of  Employment  Security. 


Table  ni  -  2 

COVERED  ElytPLOYMSNT  IN  THE  PRINCIPAL  MMUFACTURIIJG  INDUSTRIES 

IN  DOlINTOTfM,   REST  OF  CITV;,  REST  OF  METROPOLITAN  AREA 

SSPTEIBER,   1957 


Industry- 

EoT-Tntovjn 
10,872 

Rest  of  City 
9,527 

Rest  of 

Metropolitan 

Area 

Apparel 

5,609 

Printing 

7,735 

6,!j90 

9,076 

Food 

l,7u3 

12,289 

12,li69 

Electrical  macixinery 

1,386 

5,320 

ii7,508 

Leather 

1,292 

1|,121 

16,901 

Paper 

858 

1,650 

7,237 

Miscellaneous  manufacture 

720 

2,206 

6,U3ii 

Fabricated  metal 

506 

5,811 

10,Ii28 

Machinery 

32? 

5,77U 

2U,175 

Scientific  instrviments 

2U9 

3,138 

8,6U9 

All  other  manufacture 

1,1U7 

7,7UU 

56,917 

Total  employment 

26,835 

6ii,070 

205, U03 

Source:     G,  B.  E.  S,  C.  -  Data  based  on  statistics  of  the 
Massachusetts  Division  of  Employment  Security. 


Table  III  -  3 
ABSOLUTE  CHANGE  IN  EJ5PL0^nyiENT  IN  TtlF. 

pT^iNGipAL  ¥['^uvhcii:r:j:^  ilidustr'lI^s  of 

DWHTGWK,  REST  OF  CITI,R"'ir>r  0^  I'F.TIIOPOLIT.^JI  AESA 
SEPTEMBER,   19hl'-±957 


Rest  of 

Metropolitan 

Ind\i3try 

Dorfnto'OTi 

Rest  of  City 

Area 

Apparel 

-3,070 

/l,i|27 

/  1,171 

Printing 

-1,967 

/l,820 

/  1,121 

Food 

-1,533 

-2,350 

-       281 

Electrical  machinery 

-    iil9 

/l,079 

/15,595 

Leather 

-1,235 

-l,5iiii 

-  6,0li7 

Paper 

-      30 

-    567 

/        91 

Miscellaneous  manufacture 

-      53 

/     235 

/  1,993 

Fabricated  raetal 

/    308 

-3,076 

/  3,011 

Machinery 

-    2U5 

-2,299 

/  9,902 

Scientific  instruments 

/    158 

-2,253 

/  2,29U 

All  other  manufacture 

-1,U97 

-2^l42h 

/  5,9U2 

Total  change 

-9,583 

-10,U52 

/3U,792 

Source:     G.   B,  E.  S.  C, 


Table  EI  -  1; 

i=ERCENTAGE  CHANGE  IN 
PRINCIPAL  MANUFACTURING  INDUSTRIES 
DOWNTOWN,  REST  OF  CITY,  REST  OF  METROPOLITAN  AREA 
SEPTEMBER,  19U7-1957 


Industry- 

Downtown 
-  22 

Rest  of  City 
/18 

Rest  of 

Metropolitan 

Area 

Apparel 

/26 

Printing 

-  20 

/39 

/lU 

Food 

-  U7 

-19 

-  2 

Electrical  macliinery 

-  23 

m 

A9 

Leather 

-  U9 

-27 

-26 

Paper 

-  3 

-26 

/I 

Miscellaneous  manufacture 

-  8 

A2 

A5 

Fabricated  metal 

/156 

-35 

Ai 

Machinery 

-  U3 

-28 

/69 

Scientific  instruments 

/17U 

-U2 

m 

All  other  manufacture 

-  57 

-2U 

42 

Total  change 

-  26 

-lU 

/20 

Source:  G,  B,  E.  S,  G. 
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I-   APPAREL  MANUFACTURING: 

According  to  a  survey  of  manufacturing  cione  in  1953,  the 
city  of  Boston  ranked  seventh  among  all  U.S.  cities  in  employment 
in  apparel  manufacture.   In  Boston  in  1957,  employir-ent  in  this 
industry  amounted  to  20,299.  Of  the  total  employment  in  the  city, 
10,872  employees  worked  in  the  downtown.  Downto^jn  emplojnment  in 
apparel  manufacture,  thus,  was  only  53.07o  of  the  employment  in  the 
city. 

Apparel  nan^ifacture  is  characterised  by  a  high  rate  of 
business  failures  and  business  starts.   Since  very  little  capital 
is  required  to  begin  operations,  many  people  enter  the  industry 
who  lack  essential  managerial  skills.  Another  and  equally  impor- 
tant factor  confjibuting  to  '^hc  failure  of  many  businesses  is 
stylo,  which  changes  rapidly,  especially  in  women's  apparel.  If  a 
manufacturer  is  not  sensitive  enough  to  rapid  shifts  in  style,  he 
may  lose  his  market  and  be  forced  out  of  business,  at  least 
temporarily. 

Within  the  city  of  Boston  a  shift  is  occurring  in  the 
location  of  apparel  manufacture.  A  glance  at  Table  ^"  7  shows 
that  between  1947  and  1957,  employment  declined  in  downtown  by 
3,070  or  22.07o,  while  it  increased  in  the  rest  of  the  city  by 
1,427  or  17.67o.  The  available  evidence  indicates  that  the  decline 
in  downtown  was  predominately  caused  by  firms  going  out  of  business, 
not  by  moves  out  of  the  downtown.   However,  the  major  factor  ac- 
counting for  growth  in  tha  rest  of  the  city  would  appear  to  be  the 
opening  of  new  businesses  and  the  growth  of  firms  already  located 
outside  of  the  downtown. 


Table  III  -  5 

COVERED  EMPLOYl'IE.NT  IN  THE  PRINCIPAL  SEGMENTS  OF 

THE  APPAREL  INDUSTRY  IN 
EOWNTOWN,  REST  OF  CITT,  REST  OF  METROPOLITAN  AREA 
SEPTEMBER,  19hl 


Industry 

Do-vmtown 
13,9U2^^ 

Rest  of  City 
8^100* 

Rest  of 

Metropolitan 

Area 

Apparel 

h»k3Q 

Men's  apparel: 

u,335 

3,756 

1,195 

Men's  suits,  coats 
and  overcoats 

2,382 

2,6U6 

818 

Men's  furnishings,  work 
clothing  and  allied 
garments 

1,953 

1,110 

377 

Women's  apparel: 

7,089 

1,990 

l^30U 

Women's  and  misses' 
outerwear 

6,097 

1,518 

1,158 

Women's,  misses', 
children's  and  infants' 
under  garments 

U6U 

325 

90 

Children's  and  infants' 
outerwear 

528 

11;? 

$6 

Mllinery 

178 

M 

U8l 

Miscellaneous  apparel 
and  accessories 

879 

1^297 

822 

Miscellaneous  fabricated 
textile  products 

l,iilO 

1,065 

636 

■^■Subcomponents  will  not  add  to  total  for  industry  due  to  inability 
to  assign  5l  employees  to  a  3-digit  SIC  industry.  Rest  of 
City  subcomponents  are  overstated  by  5l  employees. 


Source:  G.  B.  E.  S.  C.  -  Data  based  on  statistics  of  the 
Massachusetts  Division  of  Employment  Security, 
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COVERED  EMPLOlQffiNT  IN  THE  PRINCIPAL  SEO^ENTS  OF 

THE  APPAREL  INDUSTRY  IN 
m-JNTOWN,  REST  OF  CITY,  REST  OF  JIETROPOLITAN  AREA 
SEPTEMBER,  1957 


Industry  Dotrntovm 

Apparel  10,872 

Men's  apparel:  2,622 

Men's  suits,  coats 

and  overcoats  1,U03 

Men's  furnishings,  work 

clothing  and  allied 

garments  1,219 

Women's  apparel:  6,356 

Women's  and  misses' 

outerwe  ar  5 , 859 

Women ' s ,  misses ' , 

children's  and  infants' 

under  garments  22U 

Children's  and  infants' 


Rest  of  City 
9,527 


3.096 
2,179 

617 
2.973 

2,620 
223 


Rest  of 

Metropolitan 

Area 

5.609 

937 

508 

U29 
2.013 

1,U76 
392 


outerwear 

273 

130 

ll;5 

Millinery 

226 

0 

637 

Miscellaneous  apparel 
and  accessories 

358 

2,291 

867 

Miscellaneous  fabricated 
textile  products 

1,310 

1,167 

1,155 

Source:  G.  B.  E.  S,  C.  -  Data  based  on  statistics  of  the 
Massachusetts  Division  of  Employment  Security, 


Table  III  -  7 

ABSOLUTE  CFIANGE  IN  COVERED  EMPLOYMENT  IN  THE 

PRINCIPAL  SEGMENTS  OF  THE  APPAREL  INDUSTRY  IN 

DOWTOWN,  REST  OF  CITY,  REST  OF  METROPOLITAN  AREA 

SEPTEl^IBER,  19h7-19S7 


Industry 

Downtown 
-3,070* 

Rest  of  City 
A,U27-'^ 

Rest  of 
Metropolitan 

Area 

Apparel 

/1,171 

Men's  apparel: 

-1 

J13 

-  660 

- 

258 

Men's  suits,  coats 
and  overcoats 

- 

979 

-  167 

- 

310 

Men's  furnishings J  work 
clothing  and  allied 
garments 

. 

73U 

-  U93 

/ 

52 

Women's  apparel: 

- 

733 

/  983 

/ 

709 

Women's  and  misses' 
outerwear 

- 

238 

AA02 

/ 

318 

Women's,  misses', 
children's  and  infants' 
under  garments 

. 

2aO 

-  102 

/ 

302 

Children's  and  infants' 
outerwear 

- 

255 

-   17 

/ 

89 

Mllinery 

/ 

M 

-    hi 

/ 

156 

Miscellaneous  apparel 
and  accessories 

- 

521 

/  99U 

- 

li5 

Miscellaneous  fabricated 
textile  products 

100 

/  102 

/ 

519 

^Subcomponents  will  not  add  to  total  for  industry  due  to  inability 
to  assign  5l  employees  to  a  3-digit  SIC  industry. 


Source:  G.  B.  E.  S.  C. 
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While  shifts  in  the  location  of  apparel  manufacturing 
have  been  occurring  within  the  city,  the  major  subcomponents  of 
the  industrj^  such  as  men's,  women's  and  miscellaneous  apparel, 
have  shown  divergent  trends.  For  example,  men's  apparel  manufacture 
has  declined  not  only  in  downtown,  but  in  the  rest  of  the  metro- 
politan area.  Because  different  factors  are  affecting  these  two 
industries,  they  shall  be  discussed  separately. 
a.  Men's  Clothing; 

This  industry  includes  the  manufacture  of  men's, 
youth's,  and  boys'  suits,  coats,  overcoats,  shirts,  underwear, 
neckwear,  hats  and  caps,  separate  trousers,  work  shirts,  uniforms, 
sportswear  and  work  clothes. 

The  principal  location  of  the  men's  clothing  manufacture 
is  in  the  area  bounded  by  Beach  Street  -  Washington  Street  -  Bedford 
Street  -  Central  Artery.  This  area  is  in  Zone  6  shown  on  the  map  on 
page'fl^/a-  .  A  secondary  concentration  exists  in  the  area  between 
the  Central  Artery,  Hanover  Street,  Portland  Street  and  Causeway 
Street.   (This  area  is  in  Zone  1  on  the  map,  page  Qlr ' ^ . )  Of 
the  total  employment  in  men's  apparel  manufacture  in  the  downtown^ 
51,4%  is  in  Zone  6,  16.4%  is  in  Zone  1,  10.2%  is  in  Zone  3,  9.8%  is 
in  Zone  5,  and  the  remainder  is  scattered  throughout  the  rest  of 
the  downtown.   In  addition,  just  outside  of  the  area  defined  as 
downtown,  there  is  a  scattering  of  firms  along  Washington  Street 
and  Harrison  Avenue  in  the  South  End.  Within  the  last  few  years 
several  firms  have  moved  across  the  Fort  Point  Channel  to  A  Street 
in  South  Boston. 
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Reference  to  Table  TjL"'?  shows  that  between  1947  and 
1957^  employment  declined  by  1,713  in  downtown  or  39.6%,  declined 
by  660  or  17. 6%  in  the  rest  of  the  city  and  declined  by  258  or  21.6% 
in  the  rest  of  the  metropolitan  area.  These  declines  occurred  in 
both  men's  suits  and  outercoats,  and  furnishings,  work  clothing 
and  allied  garments. 

This  consistent  decline  in  employment  within  the  major 
geographic  areas  of  the  metropolitan  area  is  largely  attributable 
to  regional  and  national  factors,  such  as  style  and  inter -regional 
wage  competition.  The  Census  Bureau  in  the  Census  of  Manufacturers . 
1954  reported  that  between  1947  and  1954  employment  in  men's 
apparel  manufacturing  in  the  nation  increased  by  only  2,900. 
However,  New  England,  the  Middle  Atlantic  States,  and  the  East 
North  Central  regions  each  showed  a  decline  in  employment  during 
this  seven  year  period  ranging  from  1,800  in  New  England  to  7,400 
in  the  East  North  Central  region.   In  contrast,  the  South  Atlantic 
(and  principally  Georgia,  Virginia  and  the  Carolinas)  and  the 
East  South  Central  regions  showed  increases  in  emplojment  ranging 
from  15,000  to  30,000.  Production  in  suits  and  overcoats,  which 
is  the  more  important  segment  of  men's  clothing  manufacture,  has 
been  particularly  sensitive  to  inter-regional  competitive  factors. 

In  addition  to  these  national  factors  which  have  affected 
employment  in  this  industry  in  the  Boston  Metropolitan  region, 
changing  methods  of  production  also  have  been  responsible  for 
some  of  this  decline.  Much  of  the  actual  manufacturing,  that  is 
the  stiching  and  pressing,  is  done  for  "wholesalerd'  by  contractors . 
(The  wholesaler  buys  material,  designs  the  garment  but  subcontracts 
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the  production  -  the  cutting,  stitching  and  pressing.  He  then 
markets  the  final  product.  In  the  women's  apparel  industry  the 
wholesaler  is  termed  a  jobber  although  their  functions  are  the 
same.) 

Contracting  arose  in  both  the  men's  and  women's 
apparel  industries  to  reduce  the  risks  associated  with  an  unpredict- 
able and  variable  output.   Hence,  the  contractor  is  supplying 
essentially  a  labor  service  to  the  "wholesaler".  Because  labor 
costs  are  the  single  most  important  item  the  contractor  desires  to 
locate  wherever  these  costs  are  the  least.  The  contractor  need 
not  be  in  a  central  location  and  many  are  tending  to  locate  as 
far  axi7ay  as  50  to  70  miles  in  areas  like  Uew  Hampshire  and  Lowell, Mass. 
which  have  considerable  unemployment  and  depressed  wage  rates. 
Since  labor  costs  are  higher  in  the  city  and  in  downtown  Boston, 
and  since  other  costs  are  higher,  and  since  the  contractor  is  not 
in  a  position  to  pass  these  increasing  costs  on  to  the  "wholesaler", 
many  contractors  have  been  forced  out  of  business. 

This  decline  in  employment  and  nvmibers  of  firms  has  had 
a  depressing  effect  upon  the  attitudes  of  many  of  those  in  the 
industry.  There  is  a  very  strong  feeling  among  the  manufacturers 
that  the  industry  in  downtown  is  disorganized,  especially  in  its 
selling  function.  The  industry  is  apparently  reaching  such  a  low 
level  of  activity  that  its  "market  place"  function,  i.e.,  a  grouping 
together  of  firms  to  facilitate  interaction  with  a  large  number  of 
buyers  who  must  see  a  wide  variety  of  products  in  a  brief  period 
of  time,  is  in  danger  of  ceasing.   Several  respondents  felt  it 
was  no  longer  necessary  to  be  in  the  main  concentration  of  men's 
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clothing  manufacturers,  because  they  estimate  that  not  more  than 
12%  to  20%  of  the  total  sales  of  the  Boston  manufacturer  are  made 
out  of  the  local  showroom.  Many  manufacturers  have  showrooms  or 
sales  offices  in  New  York  or  Chicago.   In  addition,  they  have  a  num- 
ber of  salesmen  on  the  road  soliciting  orders.   It  should  be  pointed 
out  that  based  on  orders  received  in  advance,  production  is  done 
only  on  the  basis  of  actual  orders  and  no  sales  area  made  from 
inventories . 

Thus,  national  trends  in  the  location  and  growth  of 
men's  apparel  manufacture  coupled  with  local  factors  indicate  that 
the  actual  manufacturing  in  this  industry  in  downtown  certainly 
will  not  increase,  and  is  most  likely  to  continue  to  exhibit  a 
decline  over  the  next  few  years. 

b.  Women's  Clothing; 

Though  the  city  of  Boston  ranks  eighth  in  the  nation  in 
apparel  manufacturing,  it  is  the  fifth  leading  producer  of  women's 
apparel.  Women's  apparel  manufacturing  is  made  up  of  women's  and 
misses'  outerwear,  women's,  misses',  children's  and  infants'  under- 
garments, children's  and  Infants'  outerwear  and  millinery. 

The  industry  is  highly  concentrated  in  an  area  bounded  by 
Kneeland  Street  -  Washington  Street  -  Bedford  Street  -  Central 
Artery.  This  is  Zone  6  (see  map,  page "lUl 'laO    in  which  the  major 
concentration  of  firms  in  men's  clothing  manufacturing  also  is  loca- 
ted. However,  the  number  of  firms  in  women's  apparel  is  three  times 
the  number  in  men's.  Several  buildings  along  Kneeland  and  Essex 
Streets  are  devoted  solely  to  the  production  of  women's  apparel,  A 
minor  grouping  of  fiinns  is  found  between  Haymarket  Square  and  North 
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station.   In  1957,  Ik.yU   of  women's  apparel  industry  was  in  Zone 
6;  10.0%  in  Zone  7;  and  5.5%  in  Zone  1.  The  rest  of  the  industry 
is  scattered  throughout  the  downtown.  As  is  the  case  of  men's 
apparel,  just  outside  of  the  area  defined  as  downtown  there  ic  a 
ocattcring  of  firms  along  Washington  Street  all  the  way  to  Roxbury. 

Like  men's  clothing  manufacture,  the  industry  is  character- 
ized by  the  division  of  production  into  that  done  by  the  manufacturer, 
the  jobber,  and  the  contractor.  The  manufacturer  performs  all 
entrepreneurial  functions  from  the  ordering  of  cloth,  the  designing 
of  the  garment,  and  the  actual  stitching,  to  the  selling  of  the  final 
product.  The  jobber,  on  the  other  hand,  performs  all  the  entre- 
preneurial functions  except  the  stitching  and  pressing  of  the 
garments.  The  contractor  provides  the  stitching  services  to  the 
jobber  and  occasionally  to  manufacturers  as  well. 

For  the  manufacturer  and  jobber,  a  downtown  location  is 
of  utmost  importance  because  of  style  and  the  method  of  marketing 
the  product.  Where  success  in  business  depends  upon  the  ability 
to  design  and  market  a  garment  which  will  capture  the  imagination 
and  the  pocketbook  of  a  highly  fickle  consumer,  rapid  communication 
with  others  in  the  industry  and  with  retail  buyers  results  in 
women's  dress  manufacturers'  locating  in  the  downtown.  Reinforcing 
a  downtown  location  and  heightening  the  need  for  communication  is 
the  fact  that  retail  buyers  must  see  a  wide  variety  of  garments  in 
the  briefest  possible  time  and  tend  to  call  first  on  those  manu- 
facturers which  are  clustered  together  in  a  very  limited  geographic 
area. 
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For  the  manufacturer,  the  availability  of  adequately 
trained  female  labor  is  also  of  considerable  importance,  hence  a 
downtown  location  near  rapid  transit  lines  is  necessary.  A  down- 
town location,  furthermore,  is  desirable  because  it  is  central  to 
the  entire  rapid  transit  system  and  thus  permits  the  manufacturer 
to  draw  on  a  much  larger  labor  pool  than  if  he  were  near  the  ex- 
tremities of  the  system. 

For  the  contractor  the  availability  of  labor  and  its  cost 
are  the  most  important  locational  considerations.  As  in  the  case 
of  the  manufacturer,  a  downtown  location  enables  the  contractor  to 
draw  on  the  entire  pool  of  labor  in  the  metropolitan  area.  However, 
since  labor  is  his  most  important  cost,  the  wage  bill  is  a  very 
important  determinant  in  location.  At  present,  wage  rates  40  miles 
out  from  Boston  are  257=,  below  those  in  the  downtown  area.   In 
addition,  depressed  industrial  areas  such  as  Lowell,  Lawrence, 
Fall  River,  and  New  Bedford  have  an  ample  supply  of  female  labor 
suited  for  clothing  manufacture. 

The  women' s  garment  industry  is  not  only  much  larger  than 
the  men's  wear  industry,  but  it  is  also  much  more  concentrated  within 
the  downtown  area.  However,  between  1947  and  1957  employment  in 
downtown  has  declined  by  733  or  10.27o.   In  the  rest  of  the  city, 
employment  increased  by  983  or  49.37o,  and  showed  an  increase  of 
709  or  53.57o  in  the  rest  of  the  metropolitan  area.   (See  Table 
-I  l\--7  for  absolute  changes  in  employment.)  Within  women's  appar- 
el, employment  in  women's  dresses  and  outwear  (that  segment  of  the 
industry  most  sensitive  to  style  factors)  showed  a  growth  of  72.57o 
in  the  rest  of  the  city  while  employment  in  women's  dress 
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manufacturing  in  downtown  declined  by  3.97o.  Preliminary  tabulation 
and  analysis  of  our  statistical  data  on  the  number  of  births, 
deaths  and  moves  of  downtown  firms  in  the  period  1947-1957,  indi- 
cates that  this  loss  is  attributable  to  the  fact  that  the  number  of 
downtown  firms  in  this  industry  which  went  out  of  business  in  this 
period  exceeded  the  number  of  new  firms  which  started  in  business. 
Thus,  the  loss  was  not  a  result  of  firms  moving  out  of  downtown. 
Such  data  when  coupled  with  the  results  of  numerous  interviews, 
suggests  that  the  growth  in  the  rest  of  the  city  is  the  result 
of  the  expansion  of  existing  firms  and  of  the  establishment  of 
new  firms.  Most  of  these  new  firms  appear  to  be  contractors. 

Manufacturers  and  jobbers  in  the  apparel  industry  are 
located  downtown  because  of  the  importance  of  style,  i.e.,  the 
season- to- season,  and  even  month-to-month  fluctuations  which 
occur  in  fashion,  and  the  need  to  keep  abreast  of  the  latest 
successful  changes  and  alterations  made  by  competitors.  Thus  the 
need  for  speedy  communication  is  essential  to  that  segment  of  the 
industry  characterized  by  rapid  changes  in  style.  The  industry 
is  also  located  as  close  to  the  retail  area  as  possible  because 
this  represents  a  sizeable  market,  because  last  minute  style 
changes  frequently  are  suggested  by  the  retailer,  and  because  the 
retailer  commonly  pursues  a  hand-to-mouth  purchasing  policy  and 
needs  his  goods  immediately.  Furthermore,  the  manufacturer  and 
jobber  have  showrooms  in  which  they  keep  samples  of  their  offerings 
for  local  area  buyers  to  come  and  place  orders.  Thus,  the  concen- 
tration in  one  area  of  the  manufacturers  of  dresses  and  suits 
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provides  a  market  place  for  prospective  buyers.  This  "market  place" 
role  of  the  industry  is  reinforced  by  the  presence  of  apparel 
wholesalers  and  the  representatives  of  out-of-town  apparel  manufac- 
turers in  the  same  downtown  area. 

While  style  is  important  to  the  industry  in  Boston,  New  York 
City  is  the  center  of  fashion,  and  the  latest  style  changes  are 
easily  communicated  to  the  Boston  manufacturer  from  New  York.  This 
is  especially  so  because  many  of  the  firms  in  Boston  maintain  New 
York  showrooms.  Though  there  are  no  definite  estimates  available, 
it  is  believed  that  the  Boston  showrooms  account  for  no  more  than 
30%  of  the  sales  of  the  Boston  industry.  The  largest  orders  are 
made  in  New  York  and  the  rest  of  the  orders  are  taken  by  salesmen, 
primarily  in  New  England.  These  two  factors  plus  the  fact  that 
changes  in  transportation  have  made  it  easier  to  get  to  New  York 
City  from  all  over  New  England  will  affect  adversely  Boston's 
role  as  a  "market  place"  for  the  industry.  Furthermore,  Boston 
does  not  have  the  additional  attraction  of  "Broadway".  As  one 
person  in  the  industry  said,  "Who  wants  to  come  to  Boston  to  buy 
when  New  York  is  only  a  few  minutes  further  away,  and  it  has  such 
good  hotels,  night  clubs,  and  restaurants." 

The  need  to  keep  abreast  of  style  changes,  especially 
those  made  by  competitors,  will  tend  to  hold  the  manufacturing 
of  women's  outergarment  downtown.   Even  this  factor  is  not  as 
strong  as  it  once  was,  however,  and  some  manufacturers  have  moved 
out  of  the  downtown.   (For  example,  Puritan  Shirt  and  Dress  Company 
moved  to  Waltham  and  College  Town  Sportswear,  Inc.  moved  to  Dorches- 
ter.) 
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It  is  difficult  to  estimate  the  importance  of  the  contract- 
or to  the  future  of  the  industry  because  no  data  is  available  on 
the  extent  of  contract  production  in  the  city  of  Boston.  Some  of  the 
firms  which  were  interviewed  estimated  that  90%  of  the  production 
in  the  city  was  done  on  a  contract  basis.  Statistics  for  the  na- 
tion indicate  that  employment  in  contract  shops  accounts  for  62% 
of  total  employment  in  women's  apparel  and  for  59%  of  all  women's 
apparel  establishments.  Manufacturers  account  for  most  of  the 
remaining  employment  and  firms.   If  contractors  in  women's  apparel 
manufacturing  in  downtown  constitute  the  same  proportion  of  total 
employment  as  contracting  does  nationally^  then  it  appears  that 
for  the  present  downtown  Boston  contractors  are  able  to  compete 
successfully  with  contractors  in  lower  wage  areas  in  the  state. 

The  impact  of  this  competition  is  typified  by  one  con- 
tractor we  interviewed  whose  profit  in  the  last  6  years  declined 
from  6%  to  2%  of  gross  sales.  Contractors  in  the  city  regard  a 
profit  of  2.5%  of  gross  sales  as  "doing  very  well".  Whether  con- 
tractors can  continue  to  survive  such  low  profit  margins  in  the 
face  of  rising  rentals  caused  by  increased  property  taxes  and 
other  rising  incidental  costs  is  questionable.   (However,  the 
International  Ladies  Garment  Workers  Union  is  attempting  with 
some  success  to  narrow  the  differential  in  wage  rates  between 
Boston  and  outlying  areas.) 

As  long  as  contractors  are  able  to  operate,  even  at 
low  profit  margins,  in  the  downtown  they  undoubtedly  will  remain 
because:  1)   they  want  to  be  near  other  firms  in  the  same  business; 
2)   they  want  to  be  near  manufacturers  and  jobbers  in  order  to  be 
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able  to  compete  successfully  for  their  business;  and  3.  the  down- 
town area  offers  the  best  location  in  terms  of  being  central  to  an 
adequate  labor  pool  which  can  be  drawn  upon  during  peak  production 
periods . 

For  that  segment  of  the  women's  clothing  industry  in  which 
style  is  not  as  important^  such  as  sportswear,  suits,  housedresses 
and  undergarments  a  downtown  location  is  not  necessary.  Very 
little  employment  is  involved  in  undergarments,  either  in  the  city 
or  the  metropolitan  area.  As  can  be  seen  from  TableTjI  -1 ,    there 
has  been  a  notable  shift  in  the  location  of  production  in  this 
segment  of  apparel  manufacturing. 

The  combination  of  locational  factors  that  have  been  dis- 
cussed coupled  with  the  expectation  of  continued  growth  in  women's 
apparel  consumption  nationally  indicate  that  the  production  of 
dresses,  skirts,  and  other  outerwear,  which  at  present  accounts  for 
somewhat  over  88%  of  employment  in  women's  apparel,  will  continue 
to  remain  at  about  its  present  employment  level  in  the  downtown.   It 
should  be  remembered  that  the  production  of  women's  dresses  is  the 
segment  of  the  apparel  industry  most  influenced  by  rapid  changes  in 
style  in  regard  to  the  designs,  colors,  fabrics,  and  ornaments, 
and  thus,  very  dependent  upon  rapid  communication.  Though  the 
original  designs  come  out  of  New  York  City,  many  subtle  variations 
and  adaptations  occur,  all  of  which  require  constant  contact  with 
others  in  the  industry  and  with  customers.  The  available  evidence 
also  suggests  that  the  profit  squeeze  felt  by  the  contractor  has 
about  reached  the  bottom,  and  those  contractors  that  have  been  able 
to  survive  in  the  downtown  can  be  expected  to  remain.   However,  if 
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nothing  is  done  to  provide  new  space  and  improvements  to  the  physical 
environment  in  which  the  manufacturing  and  marketing  of  women's 
apparel  is  performed,  it  seems  highly  probable  that  there  will  con- 
tinue to  be  some  growth  in  employment  in  women's  apparel  in  the  rest 
of  the  city.  Continuation  of  the  trend  evidenced  in  the  past 
decade  would  lead  to  a  serious  disorganization  and  deterioration 
in  the  downtown  women's  garment  industry. 

c?  Millinery  and  Miscellaneous  Apparel: 
Millinery  and  miscellaneous  apparel  manufacture  includes 
such  things  as  hats,  belts,  dusters,  housecoats,  raincoats  and 
waterproof  coats,  and  leather  and  sheep-lined  clothing.  Total 
employment  in  1957  in  this  sector  of  apparel  manufacture  amounted 
to  584.  This  represented  a  decline  of  473  employees  from  1947. 
Table  JH- " ^  shows,  furthermore,  that  there  has  been  a  geographic 
shift  in  production  from  the  downtown  to  the  rest  of  the  city  and  to 
the  rest  of  the  metropolitan  area  during  the  decade  under  study. 
These  activities  like  women's  underwear  and  children's  outerwear 
are  not  highly  sensitive  to  style  and  therefore  do  not  need  to 
pay  the  high  rents  of  a  central  location.  A  sporadic  decline  in 
these  activities  in  the  downtown  can  be  expected.  The  rate  and  ex- 
tent will  depend  upon  how  managements  react  to  their  various  cost 
factors  such  as  increasing  rents,  utility  cost  and  wages. 
2,   PRINTING: 

Today  Boston  ranks  eighth  among  all  U.S.  cities  in 
terms  of  employment  in  printing.   In  1919,  Boston  ranked  fourth. 
During  the  last  49  years,  while  growing  in  employment  and  output, 
Boston  as  a  printing  center  has  given  way  to  more  rapidly  growing 
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population  centers  such  as  Los  Angeles  and  San  Francisco.  While 
there  were  approximately  23,301  people  employed  in  the  printing 
industry  in  1957  in  the  entire  raetropclitan  area,  14,22S  of  these 
people  were  employed  in  the  city  of  Boston.   Of  those,  14,225 
emplo;/ees  only  7,735  worl.ed  in  the  downiowri.   The  majority  of  these 
doxmtown  employees,  as  can  be  seen  from  Table  TiX'^.  were  employed 
in  publications  and  more  specifically  in  newspaper  production. 

Between  1947  and  1957  employment  in  printing  declined  by 
207o  in  the  downtown,  v/hile  it  increased  by  iQ/i  in  the  rest  of  the 
city  and  147o  in  the  rest  of  the  metropolitan  area.  Our  statistical 
data  on  the  business  experience  of  activities  in  the  downtown 
indicates  that  the  most  important  reason  for  the  decline  in  employ- 
ment downtown  is  a  result  of  business  mergers  and  business  failures . 
Moves  out  of  the  downtown  resulted  in  a  loss  of  only  149  employees. 

To  a  large  extent  the  loss  in  employment  in  the  printing 
industry  can  be  attributed  to  the  prevalence  of  small  firms. 
Generally  speaking,  the  typical  printing  firm  has  around  5  employees. 
According  to  the  New  England  Printer  and  Lithographer,  a  great 
majority  of  plants  (369)  in  the  city  have  less  than  20  employees, 
and  only  23  plants  have  more  than  100  employees.   The  remaining 
50  to  60  firms  have  between  20  and  100  employees.  A  significant 
number  of  the  firms  with  20  to  100  employees  however  are  located 
in  the  downtown. 

Service  to  customers  is  extremely  important  in  this  indus- 
try.  Service  involves  the  element  of  time,  quality  of  work  and  a 
highly  individualized  unstandardized  product.  The  degree  to  which 
service  is  important  depends  largely  on  the  demands  of  the  customer 
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and  the  nature  of  the  product  being  produced.  Frequently  the 
product  can  only  be  produced  as  the  result  of  a  series  of  face-to- 
fact  consultations  between  the  printer  and  customer.  Differences 
in  product  require  varying  degrees  of  time  to  produce  as,  for 
example,  the  production  time  dificcrenccc-  between  books  and 
advertisements.  This  element  of  service  has  in  part  influenced 
the  division  of  the  industry  into  publications  and  graphic  arts, 
since  firms  having  high  service  demands  have  important  different  lo- 
cational  needs  from  those  where  the  service  element  is  not  as 
critical. 

One  of  the  main  problems  facing  the  industry,  and  es- 
pecially the  graphic  arts  sector  in  downtown,  is  the  shortage  of 
good  buildings  with  proper  floor  loads  and  layout.  With  a  growing 
desire  for  attractive,  prestige  manufacturing  space,  the  shortage  of 
good  floor  space  at  reasonable  rents  will  seriously  affect  the 
future  location  of  the  more  important  space  users  downtown  in  this 
industry. 

a.   Publications: 

Publications  include  newspapers,  periodicals,  book 
publishing  and  printing,  catalogs  and  manuals,  music  printing, 
and  greeting  cards.  Tables JH"*?  and  JH-'j  show  the  employment 
in  these  activities  in  1947  and  1957.  The  available  evidence 
indicates  that  the  loss  in  employment  in  publications  has  been 
due  largely  to  a  decline  of  employment  in  existing  firms.   (Legally, 
the  Boston  Post  had  not  yet  gone  out  of  business  and  thus  our 
statistics  do  not  reflect  this  decline.)   Since  the  statistics  in 
publication  printing  were  collected,  one  of  the  city's  three 
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COVERED  El'IPLOYMENT  IN  THE  MAJOR  DIVISIONS  OF 

THE  PRINTING  INDUSTRY  IN 

DOWNTCWN,  REST  OF  CITY,  REST  OF  l^TROPOLITAN  AREA 

SEPTEMBER,  19U7 


Industry 

Printing,  publishing,  and 
allied  industries 

Publications: 
Newspapers 
Periodicals 
Books: 

Publishing  and  publishing 

and  printing 

Book  printing 
Miscellaneous  publishing 
Greeting  cards 


Graphic  arts: 

Commercial  printing 
Lithographing 
Bookbinding  and  related 
industries : 

Bookbinding 

Blankbook  making 

Library  loose-leaf  binder 

Miscellaneous  work  related 

to  bookbinding 
Service  industries  for  the 
printing  trade  : 

Typesetting 

Engraving  and  plate-making 

Photoengraving 

Electrotyping  and 

stereotyping 

Unassigned  employment 


Rest  of 

Do^mtown 

Rest  of  City 

Metropolitan 
Area 

9,702 

ii,670*» 

7,955 

5,1^1 

3,98^ 

381i 

U65 

3,711i, 

l,i^U6 

153 

391 

3,980 

1,062 

56 

2,U89 

21 
176 
131 

N.   A. 

N.  A, 

13ii 

1,590 

N.   A. 

N.  A. 

11 

362 

3,158 

1,597 

329 

2,059 

l,i;2ii 

333 

3,975 

l,8iil 

75U 

ii60-"-;<- 
25U 

82 

18 

177 

N.  A. 
N.   A. 
N.   A. 

1,139 

N.  A. 
N.   A. 

N.   A. 

66 

N.   A. 

N.  A. 

1,072 
379 
lii2 
361 

125 

N.  A. 
N.  A. 

N.   A. 

2ia 

N.  A. 
N.  A. 
N.   A. 

190 


N.  A, 


N.  A. 


1,103 

■!«-Subcomponents  vjill  not  add  to  total  due  to  inability  to  assign 
33  employees  to  a  subcomponent, 

■5H5-Subcomponents  will  not  add  to  total  because  1,103  unassigned 
employees  in  dovmtovjn  vrere  not  subtracted  from  any  3-digit  SIC 
industry  in  Rest  of  City. 

N,  A,  -  figures  not  available. 


Source:  G.  B.  E.  S.  C.  -  Data  based  on  statistics  of  the 
Massachusetts  Division  of  Employment  Security, 
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COVERED  EMPLOYMENT  IN  THE  MAJOR  DIVISIONS  OF 

THE  PRINTING  INDUSTRY  IN 

DOWTOWN,  REST  OF  CITY,  REST  OF  METROPOLITAI^  4REA 

SEPTEMBER,  1957 


Industry 

Printing,  publishing,  and 
allied  industries 

Publications : 

Newspapers 
Periodicals 
Books : 

Publishing  and  publishing 

and  printing 

Book  printing 
Miscellaneous  publishing 
Greeting  cards 

Graphic  arts: 

Commercial  printing 
Lithographing 
Bookbinding  and  related 
industries : 

Bookbinding 

Blankbook  making 

Library  loose-leaf  binder 

Miscellaneous  work  related 

to  bookbinding 
Service  industries  for  the 
printing  trade: 

Typesetting 

Engraving  and  plate -making 

Photoengraving 

Electrotyping  and 

stereotyping  ^.h?  N.  A. 


Downtovm 

Rest  of  City 

Rest  of 

Metropolitan 

Area 

7,735 

6, 1^90 

9,076 

3,5^6 
306 
705 

2,920 
1,997 

lia 
25k 

ii,505 

l,lili.l 

83 

1,5U3 

657 

i;8 

29U 

11; 

N.   A. 

N.   A. 
127 
liOl 

N.  A. 

N.   A. 

121 

1,317 

2,860 

l,37ff 

195 

3,570 
2,017 
1,092 

ii,57l 
1,998 
1,033 

38ii 

210 

71 

2 

219 

N.  A. 
N.  A, 
N.  A. 

1,337 

N.  A. 
N.  A. 
N.  A. 

101 

N.  A. 

N.  A. 

903 
305 
193 
256 

2li2 

M.  A. 

N.  A. 
N.   A. 

203 

N.  A. 
N.  A. 
N.   A. 

N.  A.  -  figures  not  available. 


N.  A. 


Source:  G.  B.  E,  S.  C.  -  Data  based  on  statistics  of  the 
Massachusetts  Division  of  Employment  Security. 


Table  III  -  10 

ABSOLUTE  CHMGE  IN  COVERED  EMPLOYMENT  IN  THE 
MAJOR  DIVISIONS  OF  THE  PRINTING  INDUSTRY 
DOWTOWN,  REST  OF  CITY,  REST  OF  METROPOLITAN  AREA 
SEPTEMBER,  19U7-1957 


Rest  of 
Metropolitan 
Industry  Doi>jntoi»Tn  Rest  of  City     Area 

Printing,  publishing,  and 

allied  industries  -1,967^    /1,820-^x-     A»121 


Publications : 

_ 

266 

-    19h 

/  525 

Newspapers 

- 

i;29 

/  551 

/  379 

Periodicals 

- 

78 

-  12 

/   27 

Books: 

/ 

2J4O 

-  137 

-  9ii6 

Publishing  and  publishing 

and  printing 

/ 

213 

N.  A. 

N.  A. 

Book  printing 

/ 

27 

N.  A. 

N.  A. 

Miscellaneous  publishing 

/ 

118 

7 

/  110 

Greeting  cards 

- 

117 

-1,189 

/  955 

Graphic  arts: 

^ 

598 

/l,5il 

/  596 

Commercial  printing 

- 

219 

/  593 

/  157 

Lithographing 

- 

13U 

/  759 

/  279 

Bookbinding  and  related 

industries : 

- 

76 

/  U2 

/  198 

Bookbinding 

- 

UU 

N.  A. 

N.  A. 

Blankbook  making 

- 

9 

N.  A, 

N.  A. 

Library  loose-leaf  binder 

N 

.  A. 

N.  A. 

N.  A. 

Miscellaneous  work  related 

to  bookbinding 

/ 

35 

N.  A. 

N.  A. 

Service  industries  for  the 

printing  trade: 

- 

169 

/  117 

-   38 

Typesetting 

- 

7U 

N.  A. 

N.  A. 

Engraving  and  plate-making 

/ 

51 

N.  A. 

N.  A. 

Photoengraving 

- 

105 

N.  A. 

N.  A. 

Electrotyping  and 

sterBOtypijag 

- 

la 

N.  A. 

N.  A. 

-^Subcomponents  will  not  add  to  total  for  industry  due  to  inability 
to  subtract  1,103  unassigned  employees  in  19^7  from  3-digit 
industry  employment  in  1957. 

-JH^Subcoiigjonents  will  not  add  to  total  for  industry  as  employment 
in  Rest  of  City  was  overstated  by  1,103  in  19U7  thus  dair^jening 
change  between  19ii7  and  1957. 

N.  A.  -  figures  not  available, 
Soirrce:     G.  B.  E,  S.  C.   • 
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newspapers  has  moved  into  a  new  plant  in  Dorchester,  and  another  one 
will  shortly  move  into  a  new  plant  in  the  New  York  Streets  area. 
These  moves  are  being  made  to  realize  savings  that  can  be  achieved 
from  new  plant  layout;  vastly  improved  materials  handling;  and 
improvements  in  the  distribution  of  newspapers.  Also,  these  moves 
into  modern  new  buildings  are  influenced  by  the  competitive 
rivalries  which  exist  between  the  two  papers . 

With  the  exception  of  newspapers,  service  is  much  less 
important  in  publications  than  in  the  graphic  arts  industry.   Pub- 
lication printing  involves  long  runs,  e.g.,  several  million  copies, 
which  requires  big  presses  and  large  amounts  of  space  both  for  the 
presses,  storage  of  paper,  and  other  operations  such  as  composition 
and  binding.  The  kind  and  amount  of  space  required  is  generally  not 
available  in  the  downtown  area.  Because  the  product  is  shipped  to 
regional  or  national  markets  by  truck,  a  less  central  location  is 
preferred  to  avoid  delays  caused  by  traffic  congestion  in  the  down- 
town. For  thsse  reasons,  very  little  of  the  actual  printing  of 
publications  occurs  in  downtown.  A  substantial  amount  of  the  em- 
ployment in  downtown  is  in  the  editorial  and  administrative  offices 
of  publishers  which  are  office  space  users,  not  manufacturing  space 
users. 

Thus,  with  the  relocation  of  the  major  newspapers,  the 
publications  segment  of  the  printing  industry  which  remains  downtown 
will  consist  of  non-manufacturing  operations  conducted  in  office 
type  space. 

b.  Graphic  Arts: 

The  graphic  arts  industry  includes  commercial  printing. 
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lithography,  book  binding,  blank  book  and  paper  ruling,  loose-leaf 
binders  and  devices,  finishers,  and  service  industries  for  the  printing 
trade  --  typesetting,  engraving  and  plate  printing,  photoengraving, 
electrotyping,  and  stereotyping. 

The  graphic  arts  industry  downtown  is  located  on  Atlantic 
Avenue  between  South  Station  and  India  Street,  the  lower  end  of 
Congress  Street,  Broad  Street,  High  Street,  Purchase  Street,  Oliver 
Street,  and  Lincoln  Street.  This  area  is  primarily  in  Zone  3. 
There  is  also  a  small  scattering  of  firms  in  the  North  Station  area, 
or  in  Zones  1  and  2.  Employment  in  Zone  3  accounts  for  39.47o  of 
the  total  downtown  employment  in  graphic  arts.  Employment  in  zone 
1  accounts  for  14. 7%,  in  Zone  2,  21. 6%  with  the  remaining  employ- 
ment scattered  throughout  the  downtown.  Just  across  the  Ft.  Point 
Channel  there  is  a  small  concentration  of  firms  on  Melcher  Street 
and  Congress  Street.   In  addition,  a  number  of  firms  employing  100 
or  more  employees  are  located  not  raore  than  10  to  20  minutes  away 
trom  the  heart  of  the  downtown. 

Essentially,  there  are  two  types  of  printing  processes: 
letterpress,  and  lithography  or  off-set.  National  trends 
indicate  that  letterpress  is  the  most  predominate  method  of  printing, 
but  offset  is  the  fastest  growing  process. 

Letterpress  printing  involves  the  following  steps:   the 
copy  goes  to  i)   composition  (includes  hand  composition,  linotype, 
monotype,  and  photocomposition;  2)  photoengraving,  if  necessary; 
3)  electrotyping,  if  necessary;  4)  press  room;  5)  bindery,  if 
necessary;  6)  mailing  or  shipping.  An  integrated  printing  plant  will 
perform  most  or  all  of  the  steps  involved.   The  smaller,  less 
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integrated  plant  may  buy  its  plates  and  photoengravings;  some  or 
all  of  its  composition  (typesetting) ;  and  it  may  contract  out  some 
or  all  of  its  bindery  and  mailing.   In  other  words,  the  less  inte- 
grated plant  may  be  simply  a  pressroom  with  none  or  only  a  few  aux- 
iliary processes. 

Because  of  the  many  steps  involved  in  producing  the  final 
product,  considerable  specialization  occurs  within  the  industry.   In 
order  to  achieve  the  economies  obtainable  from  such  specialization, 
firms  like  to  be  clustered  together  within  a  ten  minute  walking 
distance  of  each  other.  For  this  reason,  it  is  quite  conmion  to 
find  the  less  integrated  printers  in  the  same  building  or  block 
with  a  composition  house,  a  photoengraver,  a  bindery,  or  a  mail 
service  establishment. 

The  principal  reason  for  printers  to  be  downtown  is  that 
the  bulk  of  their  market  is  highly  concentrated  in  the  downtown. 
For  many  firms, ^^^to  707o  of  their  sales  are  made  downtown. 
Frequently,  the  printer  and  his  customer  must  sit  down  and  discuss 
the  design,  layout,  etc.  in  order  to  make  certain  that  the  customer 
is  getting  what  he  wants.  Even  where  the  customer  does  not  come 
into  the  "shop",  he  is  often  in  frequent  contact  by  phone,  and  is 
visited  by  salesman  and  by  messengers  delivering  proofs  and  picking 
up  copy.  Before  the  final  run  is  made,  the  customer  must  see  and 
approve  the  proof.  Proofs  are  frequently  delivered  to  customers  by 
measengers  on  foot.   Several  respondents  said  that  even  pickups  and 
deliveries  within  a  mile  from  their  plant  were  done  on  foot.  Thus, 
the  nearer  to  the  customer,  the  lower  labor  and  transportation 
costs.   In  their  attempt  to  service  the  downtown  market  and  to 
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facilitate  cotnmunication  and  transportation,  printers  have  tended 
to  loosely  group  together  in  the  Atlantic  Avenue  area  or  zone  3. 
Because  of  the  specialization  involved  in  production  and  the  depend- 
ence on  service  firms,  this  clustering  or  grouping  together  makes 
sound  economic  sense. 

Thus  the  degree  of  locational  pull  which  the  downtown 
exerts  upon  the  graphic  arts  segment  of  the  printing  industry 
depends  directly  upon  the  amount  and  frequency  of  service  which  the 
individual  firm  renders  to  its  customers.   Some  of  the  large  volume, 
integrated  producers  have  found  that  they  do  not  need  to  be  closer 
than  10  to  20  minutes  by  truck  from  the  downtown.  Most  of  these 
firms  specialize  in  large  orders  which  involve  runs  of  from  200,000 
to  a  million  pieces.  Time  is  not  as  critical  a  factor  in  such  large 
scale  production  as  it  is  for  firms  concentrating  on  smaller  runs 
and  more  specialized  products.  On  the  basis  of  our  interviews, 
however,  we  have  learned  that  these  large  firms  have  tended  to  be- 
come more  integrated  because  traffic  congestion  downtown  has  in- 
creased time  necessary  to  get  from  their  plants  to  downtown  sub- 
contractors, such  as  composition  companies  and  binderies. 
Several  such  firms  have  told  us  that  the  new  capital  investment 
required  to  perform  such  functions  themselves  has  been  amortized 
by  savings  in  labor  costs  due  to  the  elimination  "dead  time"  for 
travel  to  and  from  the  downtown. 

Printers  comprise  the  principal  market  for  typesetters, 
electrotypesetters  and  photoengravers,  but  a  number  of  firms  in 
these  specialities  do  a  large  part  of  their  business  directly  with 
advertising  firms,  financial  and  insurance  firms,  and  manufacturers 
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and  are  known  as  specialists  in  advertising  composition.  Where  this 
is  the  case,  there  is  a  very  strong  desire  on  the  part  of  these 
firms  to  be  located  as  close  as  possible  to  the  advertising  agencies, 
although  as  yet  none  of  these  firms  have  moved  into  the  vicinity  of 
Park  Square. 

In  the  period  from  1947  to  1957,  employment  in  the  graphic 
arts  industry  downtown  declined  by  17.37».  Much  of  this  decline 
was  the  result  of  moves  out  of  the  downtown  by  firms  which  could  not 
find  space  in  existing  downtown  buildings  adequate  for  their 
requirements.  They  require  floor  loads  of  from  250-350  pounds  per 
square  feet,  areas  per  floor  of  from  C-10,000  square  feet,  minimum 
column  spacing  of  28  feet,  12  feet  6  inches  feet  ceiling  heights, 
elevators  id-th  a  minimum  capacity  of  5,000  pounds,  and  facilities  for 
off-street  truck  loading  and  deliveries.  These  building  require- 
ments make  most  of  the  vacant  loft  buildings  downtown  unsuitable, 
although  the  strong  desire  of  firms  to  remain  close  to  the  present 
concentration  of  the  industry  has  led  some  of  them  to  move  into  a 
converted  wool  warehouse  at  51  Melcher  Street  just  across  the  Fort 
Point  Channel  in  South  Boston.   (While  unsatisfactory  in  many 
respects,  these  wool  warehouses  at  least  have  heavy  floor  loadings. 
However,  rehabilitation  costs  of  these  buildings  are  very  high.) 

Because  of  this  critical  shortage  of  adequate  space  down- 
town, the  construction  of  the  Central  Artery  through  the  heart  of 
the  graphic  arts  district  had  an  unusually  disruptive  effect  on  the 
industry.   Some  of  the  smaller  firms  went  out  of  business  both 
because  alternative  space  was  not  available  and  because  they  were 
unable  to  afford  the  high  moving  costs  which  are  characteristic  in 
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this  industry.  Others  attempted  to  find  space  downtown  but  were 
unsuccessful  and  moved  elsewhere  in  the  city.  For  example,  one  firm, 
forced  to  move  because  of  the  Artery,  spent  one  year  searching  for 
space  in  the  downtown  and  finally  was  compelled  to  move  to  South 
Boston.  This  firm  had  four  specific  space  requirements  which  are 
characteristic  of  the  industry  but  which  existing  buildings  downtown 
could  not  meet:   1)  a  minimum  floor  size  of  10,000  square  feet; 
2)  floor  loads  of  350  pound  per  square  feet;  3)  adequate  shipping 
and  receiving  facilities  including  off-street  loading  platforms; 
and  4)  two  freight  elevators  with  a  minimum  load  capacity  of 
5,000  pounds  each. 

Similarly,  the  conversion  of  the  Sheraton  Building  at 
470  Atlantic  Avenue  from  a  graphic  arts  to  an  office  building  also 
is  having  a  disruptive  effect  upon  the  industry.  Several  of  the 
larger  firms  which  have  been  forced  to  vacate  the  building  have 
relocated  outside  of  the  downtown  because  of  the  critical  shortage 
of  adequate  space.  While  the  upgrading  of  the  Sheraton  Building 
for  office  use  will  satisfy  a  pressing  demand  for  this  type  of 
space,  the  absence  of  alternative  space  in  the  downtown  for  the  for- 
mer tenants  may  force  them  to  move  to  other  parts  of  the  city. 

As  a  result  of  our  interviews  and  research,  we  are  im- 
pressed by  the  fact  that  many  of  the  vacant  loft  buildings  down- 
town have  no  commercial  re-use  value  today.  These  structures  are  so 
obsolete  that  they  no  longer  can  satisfy  the  space  demands  either  of 
industry  or  business,  nor  does  their  rehabilitation  appear  economically 
feasible. 

The  combination  of  public  works  programs,  conversion  of 
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manufacturing  loft  space  to  office  uses,  and  the  absence  of  al- 
ternative space  for  industry  have  contributed  in  large  measure 
to  the  decline  of  the  graphics  arts  industry  downtown.  Yet  it  is 
only  with  great  reluctance  that  firms  in  this  industry  have  moved 
out  of  the  downtown, and  when  they  have  moved,  they  have  attempted 
to  seek  out  locations  close  to  the  downtown  and  its  advantages. 

We  believe  that  by  means  of  coordinated  planning,  re- 
location of  graphic  arts  firms  necessitated  by  construction  of 
the  Central  Artery  presented  an  opportunity  for  the  provision  of 
a  new  center  to  house  this  industry.  The  fact  that  no  such 
center  was  considered  nor  were  any  attempts  made  to  determine 
the  locational  requirements  and  relocation  problems  of  this  or 
any  of  the  other  industries  displaced  by  the  Artery  seems 
considerable  evidence  of  the  need  for  such  planning  in  connection 
with  future  large-scale  highway  and  public  works  projects  in  the 
downtown. 

On  the  basis  of  our  intensive  investigation  of  the  current 
locational  requirements  of  the  graphic  arts  industry  we  believe 
that  there  is  still  an  opportunity  to  provide  the  new  space  and 
facilities  which  this  industry  requires  to  remain  downtown.  Our 
interviews  reveal  that  by  1960,  four  key  service  firms  (such  as 
compositors,  binderies,  etc.)  will  have  been  forced  to  vacate 
their  current  premises  on  Atlantic  Avenue.  Our  interviews  with 
these  firms,  with  others  in  the  industry  and  with  people  knowledge- 
able about  it,  have  led  us  to  conclude  that:  1)  these  key  service 
firms  provide  the  nucleus  around  which  a  graphic  arts  center  can 
be  developed,  and  2)  the  immediacy  of  their  need  to  relocate  makes 
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this  an  opportune  time  to  begin  planning  this  new  center.  The 
developers  of  the  New  York  Streets  redevelopment  project  already 
have  approached  these  firms  with  a  proposal  to  construct  a 
building  for  their  occupancy  in  the  project.  From  our  research, 
however,  we  believe  this  plan  underestimates  the  current  market 
for  new  space  desired  by  the  graphic  arts  industry. 

A  graphic  arts  center  would  confer  the  following 
benefits  upon  the  industry:   1)  specialized  producers  would 
achieve  many  of  the  economies  of  integration  through  location  in 
the  same  building;  2)  single  floor  operations  would  permit  economies 
of  space,  work  programming  and  personnel  supervision;  3)  off-street 
loading  facilities  would  provide  more  rapid  and  efficient  shipping 
and  delivery  operations;  and  4)  location  of  interdependent  firms 
within  a  single  structure  would  reduce  current  delivery  costs  and 
production  time. 

Among  the  values  of  such  a  center  to  the  community,  are: 
1)  increased  assessed  values  and  tax  revenues  from  a  deteriorating 
area  without  apparent  alternative  uses;  2)  the  reduction  of  local 
traffic  congestion  through  a  reduction  of  truck  movements,  the 
provisio  of  off-street  truck  loading  facilities  and  the  off-street 
space  for  employee  parking;  and  3)  retain  a  major  source  of  manu- 
facturing employment  at  the  core  of  the  city. 

Because  of  these  values  and  on  the  basis  of  the  demand 
for  new  space  detemnined  by  means  of  our  interview  program,  a 
detailed  proposal  for  such  a  graphic  arts  center  is  presented  in 
the  Chapter  "Opportunities  for  Redevelopment." 
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3.  FOOD  MANUFACTURE 

Food  manufacturing  includes  meat  products,  dairy  products, 
canning  and  preserving,  grain  mill  products,  bakery  products  (this 
does  not  include  retail  bakeries),  sugar  refining,  confectionery 
and  related  products,  beverages,  and  miscellaneous  food  preparations. 

Of  the  14,032  people  employed  in  1957  in  food  manufacturing 
in  the  city,  only  1,743,  or  12.4%  were  employed  in  the  downtown. 
The  most  important  components  of  food  manufacturing  in  downtown 
are  bakeries  with  327  employees  and  confectioneries  with  407  employees, 
These  two  subcomponents  of  the  industry  are  followed,  in  terms  of 
numbers  of  employees,  by  meat  products,  249  employees,  and  sugar 
refining,  244  employees.   (This  last  subcomponent  of  food  manu- 
facture probably  represents  administrative  and  sales  employees, 
since  the  actual  refining  of  sugar  takes  place  just  across  the 
Fort  Point  Channel  in  South  Boston,  and  in  Charlestown.   This 
problem  of  properly  identifying  from  official  government  classi- 
fication systems  administrative  offices  of  manufacturers  which  are 
physically  separated  from  the  actual  productive  process  is  alluded 
to  in  the  technical  appendix  and  need  not  be  discussed  further.) 

TablesTH-'K  andlIL-i7show  the  actual  employment  in  the  major 
components  of  food  manufacturing  in  the  years  1947  and  1957,  and 
the  absolute  change  in  employment  which  has  occurred  between  these 
two  years.   T'Jhile  employment  declined  in  food  manufacture  in  the 
downto\m,  the  rest  of  the  city,  and  the  rest  of  the  metropolitan 
area,  there  were  divergent  trends  within  the  industry  within  each 
of  the  major  geographic  areas.  For  example,  the  manufacture  of 
meat  products  in  downtown  declined  by  1,061  employees  during  the 
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COVERED  El^LOYMNT  IN  THE  PRINCIPAL  SEGMENTS  OF 

THE  FOOD  PROCESSING  INDUSTRY  IN 

DOWNTOWN,   REST  OF  CITY,   REST  OF  ffiTROPOLITAN  AREA 

SEPTE11BER,   19U7 


Rest  of 

Metropolitan 

Industry 

Dovmtown 
3,276-;;- 

Rest  of  City 
15,139* 

Area 

Food  and  kindred  products 

12,750 

Meat  products 

1,310 

1,029 

2,327 

Dairy  products 

U 

693 

690 

Canning  and  preserving 

fruits,  vegetables  and 

sea  foods 

150 

l.Shh 

720 

Grain  mill  products 

133 

N.  A. 

236 

Bakery  products 

229 

3,089 

3,3ii5 

Sugar 

166 

1,729 

- 

Confectionery  and 

related  products 

752 

3,977 

U,iliU 

Beverage  industries 

13 

2,203 

733 

Miscellaneous  food 

preparation  and  kindred 

products  It50         1,031  .  5^5 


N.  A.  -  figures  not  available. 

■^-Subcomponents  vail  not  add  to  total  for  industry  due  to  inability 
to  assign  09  employees  to  a  3-digit  SIC  industry.  Rest  of 
City  subcomponents  overstated  by  69  employees. 


Source:  G,  B.  E,  S.  C,  -  Data  based  on  statistics  of  the 
Massachusetts  Division  of  Employment  Security, 


Table  III  -  12 

COVERED  EtiPLOYMENT  IN  THE  PRINCIPAL  SEGMENTS  OF 

THE  FOOD  PROCESSING  IInIDUSTRY  IN 

DOWITOVIN,  REST  OF  CITY,  REST  OF  METROPOLITAN  AREA 

SEPTEi-^iBER,  19$7 


Rest  of 
Metropolitan 


Industry 

Downtovm 

Rest  of  City 

Area 

Food  and  kindred  products 

1,7U3* 

12,289* 

12,U69 

Meat  products 

2U9 

2,333 

1,310 

Dairy  products 

9 

667 

1,098 

Canning  and  preserving 
fruits,  vegetables  and 
sea  foods 

75 

U71 

633 

Grain  mm  products 

SO 

131 

158 

Bakery  products 

327 

2,2kh 

3,923 

Sugar 

2UU 

1,U83 

-■ 

Confectionery  and 
related  products 

U07 

3,155 

3,9UU 

Beverage  industries 

2 

1,206 

7U2 

Miscellaneous  food 

preparation  ai:id  kindred 
products 

283 

6U6 

661 

^'tTotal  of  sub -items  will  not  add  to  total  for  industry  due  to 
inability  to  aasign  97  employees  to  a  3-digit  SIC  industry. 
Rest  of  City  subcomponents  are  overstated  by  97  employees. 


Source:  G.  B.  E.  S.  C.  -  Data  based  on  statistics  of  the 
Massachusetts  Division  of  Employment  Security, 


Table  HI  -  13 

ABSOLUTE  CHANGE  IN  COVEKED  EMPLOYMENT  IN  THE 

PRINCIPAL  SEGMENTS  OF  THE  FOOD  PROCESSFlnIG  INEUSTHY  IN 

Da-INTCMJ,   EF.ST  OF  CITY,   REST  OF  METROPOLIT/^J  AREA 

SEPTEMBER,  19U7-1957 


Rest  of 

Industry- 

Bovrntown 
-l,$33-;'c 

Rest  of  City 
-2,850-)^ 

Metropolitan 

Area 

Food  and  kindred  products 

- 

281 

Meat  products 

-1 

,061 

/l,30U 

-1,017 

D?-iry  products 

/ 

5 

-   26 

/ 

U08 

Crjining  and  preserving 
fruits,  vegetables  and 
sea  foods 

^ 

75 

-1,073 

. 

87 

Grain  mill  products 

- 

83 

N.  A. 

- 

78 

Bakery  products 

/ 

98 

-  8U5 

/ 

578 

Sugar 

/ 

78 

-  2h6 

0 

Confectionery  and 
related  products 

- 

3U5 

-  822 

- 

200 

Beverage  industries 

- 

11 

-  997 

/ 

9 

Miscellaneous  food 

preparation  and  kindred 

products  -  167         -  385        /  106 


N.  A,  -  f ignores  not  available. 

-JtSubcomponents  vdll  not  add  to  total  for  industry  due  to  inability 
to  assign  emplcyraent  to  a  3-digit  SIC  industry. 


Source:  G.  B.  E.  S.  C. 
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decade  studied.  This  decline  occurred  almost  entirely  in  the  manu- 
facture o£  sausages  and  other  prepared  meats ^  such  as  corned  beef 
and  smoked  meat  products.   In  the  rest  of  the  city^  on  the  other 
hand;  employment  increased  in  meat  products  by  1,304  and  declined 
by  1,017  in  the  araa  outside  of  the  city.  This  growth  of  employment 
in  meat  products  in  the  rest  of  the  city  largely  represents  a  re- 
location of  firms  from  downtown  which  were  forced  to  move  because 
of  construction  of  the  Central  Artery. 

The  location  of  food  manufacture  within  downtown  is  in  the 
area  also  occupied  by  the  food  wholesale  industry,  i.e.,  within  the 
area  bounded  by  the  lower  end  of  State  Street,  North  Street,  and 
Atlantic  Avenue.  This  area  is  primarily  Zone  2  shown  on  the  map 
on  pageW     .     Of  total  food  manufacture  employment  in  downtown, 
517.  is  found  in  Zone  2,  and  the  remaining  employment  is  scattered 
among  the  other  zones  Into  which  the  downtown  has  been  subdivided. 

Food  manufacturing  has  long  been  a  highly  mechanized 
operation  and  has  continued  to  Increase  in  mechanization.  For 
example,  in  the  manufacture  of  candy,  machinery  is  used  throughout 
the  entire  production  process  and  can  even  put  different  designs 
on  fondants  to  distinguish  between  nut  centers  and  fruit  centers. 
These  Improvements  in  machinery  and  production  programming  have 
combined  to  contribute  to  a  reduction  of  employment  in  the  food 
processing  Industry.  For  example,  the  Bureau  of  Census  reported 
in  1954  that  between  1947  and  1954  employment  in  meat  products  in 
the  Boston  metropolitan  area  declined  by  450,  or  10.6%,  while 
value  added  by  manufacture  increased  by  $8.6  million,  or  44.1%. 
The  same  experience  characterized  the  bakery  products  segment  of 
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the  industry.  Between  1947  and  1954  employment  in  the  metropolitan 
area  in  establishments  producing  bakery  products  declined  by  1,172, 
or  14.27o,  while  value  added  by  manufacture  increased  by  $4.2  million, 
or  11.17o.   The  beverage  industry  also  is  an  excellent  example  of  the 
increase  in  output  through  improved  technology  with  a  concomitant 
reduction  in  employment.   Due  to  improvements  in  mechanization  and 
automation,  a  further  decline  in  employment  in  sugar  refining  may 
be  anticipated  when  Auierican  Sugar  opens  its  n^ew  refinery  in  Charlestown. 

Because  of  this  high  degree  of  mechanization,  large  numbers 
of  unskilled  or  semi-skilled  workers,  especially  young  girls,  are 
required  by  the  food  processing  industry.   In  order  to  draw  on  a 
large  pool  of  female,  unskilled  help,  a  central  locat3.on  is  highly 
desirable,  though  a  downtown  location  is  not  necessary.   Much  of 
the  production  in  the  industry  is  seasonal.   Where  this  seasonality 
in  production  is  prevalent,  it  reinforces  the  central  location 
dictated  by  requirements  for  unskilled  help.   One  respondent  who 
has  operations  in  Cambridge  explained  that  he  was  wedded  to  that 
location  because  it  enabled  him  to  draw  on  employees  working  in 
other  nearby  confectionery  plants  to  meet  his  peak  seasonal  re- 
quirements. 

The  importance  of  seasonal,  unskilled  female  help  is 
especially  pronounced  in  the  production  of  candy  and  other  con- 
fectionery products.  For  this  reason,  it  is  not  surprising  that 
production  is  concentrated  in  Boston  and  the  Cambridge-Somerville- 
Watertown-Chelsea-Revere  area.   In  1957,  these  two  areas  accounted 
for  over  967o  of  the  employment  in  the  entire  metropolitan  area  in 
this  industry. 
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I'Jhere  seasonality  of  production  is  less  pronounced,  food 
processing  firms  tend  to  seek  leas  central  locations,  even  where 
unskilled  help  is  employed.   The  decline  of  manufacturing  in  some 
of  the  older,  suburban  manufacturing  centers  has  meant  that  an 
adequate  supply  of  low  cost  labor  was  available  to  the  food  processor. 
Shifts  in  the  location  of  population  and  improvements  in  the  highway 
network  have  tended  to  reinforce  the  attraction  of  peripheral  locations. 
With  the  continued  expansion  of  the  market  outside  of  Boston,  food 
processors  are  finding  that  less  central  locations  tend  to  minimize 
the  cost  of  transportation  in  serving  the  entire  regional  market. 

This  combination  of  factors  explains  in  part  the  shift  that 
appears  to  be  occurring  in  the  production  of  bakery  products.   Employ- 
ment in  the  production  of  bakery  products  declined  by  27.47o  in  the 
rest  of  Boston  and  16.27o  in  the  Cambridge-Somerville-Watertown- 
Chelsea-Revere  area,  but  increased  by  161. 57o  in  the  Lynn-Salem- 
Peabody  area.  The  fact  that  employment  in  bakery  products  in  down- 
town increased  by  43%  is  accounted  for  by  the  expansion  of  existing 
bakeries,  such  as  Stop  5c  Shop's,  because  the  number  of  firms  during 
the  decade  studied  declined  by  507c 

On  the  basis  of  available  evidence  employment  in  food  pro- 
duction in  downtown  will  continue  to  decline,  but  at  a  reduced  rate 
compared  to  that  of  the  last  10  years.  Much  of  this  reduction  will 
occur  through  firms  having  more  than  one  location  consolidating 
their  operations.   Employment  in  sugar  refining  should  suffer  least 
because  such  employment  downtown  now  represents  only  the  sales  and 
administrative  staffs  of  refining  companies.   Downtown  offers  no 
superior  locatlonal  advantage  for  food  manufacturers.   Indeed,  for 
many  subcomponents  of  the  industry,  there  appears  to  be  less  and 
less  reason  to  remain  even  in  the  core  cities  of  the  metropolitan 
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4.  OTHER  MANUFACTURING  INDUSTRIES 

In  addition  to  the  principal  industries  already  discussed, 
there  are  a  number  of  other  types  of  manufacturing  performed  in 
downtoxim.  These  industries  accounted  for  24%  of  the  manufacturing 
employment  in  downtown  in  1957.  The  principal  industries  in  this 
group  are  electrical  machinery,  leather  and  leather  products,  paper, 
fabricated  metal  and  furniture.  TablejEl[5 shows  the  distribution 
of  employment  in  the  subcomponents  of  these  industries  in  downtown, 
the  rest  of  the  city,  and  the  rest  of  the  metropolitan  area. 

a.  Electrical: 

The  electrical  machinery  industry  in  downtown  Boston 
comprises  the  following  components:   electrical-industrial  apparatus; 
electric  lamps;  communications  equipment;  and  miscellaneous  electrical 
products.  The  two  most  important  components  in  the  downtown  are 
electrical-industrial  apparatus  and  communications  equipment,  but 
neither  are  significant  in  terms  of  employment.   In  1957,  electrical- 
industrial  apparatus  had  1,055  employees  and  communications  equipment 
had  66  employees  in  the  downtown. 

Between  1947  and  1957  employment  in  electrical- industrial 
apparatus  increased  by  901  employees  while  employment  in  the  pro- 
duction of  communications  equipment  declined  by  1,280.  The  increase 
in  electrical- industrial  apparatus  employment  was  the  result  of  the 
growth  of  two  firms  and  the  decrease  in  communications  employment 
resulted  from  one  firm  moving  out  of  the  downto^^m. 

In  view  of  this  increase  in  the  size  of  the  electrical- 
industrial  apparatus  firms,  does  it  seem  likely  that  they  will 
remain  downtown  in  the  future  and  that  the  dovmtown  is  a  logical 


Table  III  -  lU 

COVERED  El^PLOYMENT  IK  SELECTED  MANUFACTURING  INDUSTRIES  FOR 
DOl^INTOrm,  REST  OF  CITY,  REST  OF  METROPOLITAN  AREA 
SEPTEMBER,  19U7 


Industry 

Electrical  machinery,  equipment, 

and  supplies: 
Electrical  generating, 
transmission,  ciLstribution  and 
industrial  apparatus  - 
Electrical  appliances  - 
Insulated  wire  and  cable  - 
Electrical  equipment  for  motor 
vehicles,  aircraft,  and  railway 
locomotives  and  cars  - 
Electric  lamps  - 
Communication  equipment  and 
related  products  - 
Miscellaneous  electrical 
products  - 

Leather  and  leather  products: 
Leather:  tanned,  curried 
and  finished  - 
Industrial  leather  belting 
and  packing  - 
Boot  and  shoe  cut  stock 
and  findings  - 
Footwear,  except  rubber  - 
Luggage  - 

Handbags  and  small  leather 
goods  - 

Leather  gloves  and  mittens  - 
Miscellaneous  leather  goods  - 

Paper  and  allied  products: 
Pulp,  paper  and  paperboard 
mills  - 

Paper  coating  and  glazing  - 
Envelopes  - 
Paper  bags  - 

Paperboard  containers  and 
boxes  - 

Pulp  goods  and  miscellaneous 
converted  paper  products  - 


Dovmtown 

Rest  of  City 
i;,636 

Rest  of 

Metropolitan 

Area 

1,805 

31,913 

1 

2,623 

25 

lOU 

19,760 
1,137 

275 

701 
1,058 

2,893 

1,3U6 

N.  A. 

7,900 

29 

125 

223 

2,527* 

5,765-^ 

22,9U8 

218 

6U 

9,93U 

29 

- 

105 

622 
907 
110 

1,055 

li,22ii 
28 

1,587 

11,106 

80 

UU5 
27 
69 

325 
69 

39 
97 

888 

2^217 

7,lU6 

386 

3 

21 

60 
10 
10 

1,238 

1,118 

218 

261 

171 

1,631 

2,262 

307 

1;86 

2,0U9 

Table  III  -  lU 

COVERED  EFlPLOYlENT  IN   SELECTED  tlMUFACTURING  INDUSTRIES  FOR 
DOlfmTOW,   REST  OF  cm,  REST  OF  METROPOLITAN  AREA 
SEFTEIiBER,   19U7   (cont.) 


Industry 


Doxmtown    Rest  of  City 


Fabricated  metal  products: 
Tin  cans  and  other  tinware  - 
Cutlery,  hand  tools  and 
general  hardware  - 
Heating  apparatus  (except 
electrical)  and  pluiiiber's 
supplies  - 

Fabricated  and  structural  metals  - 
Metal  stampings  - 
Coating,  engraving  and 
allied  services  - 
Miscellaneous  fabricated 
wire  products  - 
Miscellaneous  fabricated 
metal  products  - 

Furniture  and  fixtures: 
Household  furniture  - 
Office  f\imiture  - 
Public  building  and 
professional  furniture  - 
Partitions,  shelving,  lockers, 
and  office  and  store  fixtures  - 
Window  and  door  screens, 
shades  and  Venetian  blinds  - 
Miscellaneous  furniture  and 
figures  - 


198 
7 

28 


8,887 
135 

U,U83 


Rest  of 

Metropolitan 

Area 

7.  ill? 
292 

$99 


19 
29 
32 

233 
1,052 
1,151 

U56 
1,799 
1,122 

22 

208 

386 

- 

57 

U17 

1 

1,565 

2,3U6 

673-5««- 
10 

l^ii78 
981 

2,5U6 

2,099 

12U 

6 

2 

16 

S$ 

391 

168 

35 

lOU 

139 

35 

. 

_ 

-^Subcomponents  will  not  add  to  total  for  industry  due  to  inability 
to  assign  100  employees  to  a  3-digit  SIC  industry. 

-;«fSubcoii5)onents  iTill  not  add  to  total  due  to  inability  to  assign 
71  employees  to  a  3-digit  SIC  industry. 

N,  A,  -  figures  not  available. 


Source:  G.  B.  E,  S.  C.  -  Data  based  on  statistics  of  the 
Massachusetts  Division  of  Employment  Security, 


Table  III  -  l5 

COVERED  EI^iPLOYlENT  IN  SELECTED  M^UEACTURIWG  niDUSTRIES  FOR 

DOWITOWM',  REST  OF  GITY,REST  OF  IffiTROPOLITM  AREA 

SEPTEMBER,   195? 


Industry 

Electrical  machinery,  equipment, 

and  supplies: 

Electrical  generating, 
transmission,  distribution  and 
industrial  apparatus  - 
Electrical  appliances  - 
Insulated  wire  and  cable  - 
Electrical  equipment  for  motor 
vehicles,  aircraft,  and  railway 
locomotives  and  cars  - 
Electric  lamps  - 
Communication  equipment  and 
related  products  - 
Fiiscellaneous  electrical 
products  - 

Leather  and  leather  products: 
Leather:  tanned,  curried 
and  finished  - 
Industrial  leather  belting 
and  packing  - 
Boot  and  shoe  cut  stock 
and  findings  - 
Footwear,  except  rubber  - 
Luggage  - 

Handbags  and  small  leather 
goods  - 
Miscellaneous  leather  goods  - 

Paper  and  allied  products: 
Pulp,  paper,  and  paperboard 
mills  - 

Paper  coating  and  glazing  - 
Envelopes  - 
Paper  bags  - 

Paperboard  containers  and 
boxes  - 

Pulp  goods  and  miscellaneous 
converted  paper  products  - 


Rest  of 

Downtown 

Rest  of  City 

Metropolitan 
Area 

1,386 

5^320 

U7,508 

1,055 

2,002 

9 

15U 

9,5U3 

U97 

1,175 

250 

763 
322 

159 
3,035 

66 

1,897 

32,298 

15 

173 

801 

1,292-^ 

ii^l21-;c 

16,901 

199 

83 

6,259 

lU 

h 

U8 

323 

395 

51 

715 

2,931 

66 

1,726 

8,U71 

2U3 

175 
73 

265 
129 

115 
39 

858-;h 

c-    1,65&-:h^ 

7,237 

U78 

h 
^9 

31 

31 

2 

33 

953 
676 
297 
292 

22U 

915 

2,576 

83 

6U8 

2,iili3 

Table  III  -  l5 

COVERED  EMPLOYMENT  IN  SELECTED  MANUFACTURING  INDUSTRIES  FOR 

DOWNTOl/-^,  REST  OF  CITY,  REST  OF  METROPOLITAN  AREA 

SEPTEMBER,  1957  (cent.) 


Industry 

Fabricated  metal  products: 
Tin  cans  and  other  tinware  - 
Cutlery,  hand  tools  and 
general  hardware  - 
Heating  apparatus  (except 
electrical)  and  plumber's 
supplies  - 

Fabricated  structural  metals  - 
Metal  stamping  - 
Coating,  engraving  and 
allied  services  - 
Miscellaneous  fabricated 
wire  products  - 
Miscellaneous  fabricated 
metal  products  - 

Furniture  and  fixtures: 
Household  furnitmre  - 
Office  furniture  - 
Public  building  and 
professional  furniture  - 
Partitions,  shelving,  lockers, 
and  office  and  store  fixtures  • 
Window  and  door  screens, 
shades  and  Venetian  blinds  - 
Miscellaneous  furniture  and 
fixtures  - 


Rest  of 

Downtown 

Rest  of  City 

5,811 
lb2 

Metropolitan 
Area 

506 

10,[i28 

19ii 

2U 

2,3U8 

768 

5ii 
Uo 

279 

1,8U6 
580 

301 
3,536 
1,981 

23 

178 

929 

168 

85 

356 

53 

313 

2,363 

30ii 

2i|2 

2 

1,575 

9m 

2 

2,329 

1,895 

15 

1 

26 

la 

33 

14U7 

22U 

16 

92 

153 

10 

2U 

1 

■JtSubcategories  will  not  add  to  total  for  industry  due  to  inability 
to  assign  62  employees  to  a  3-digit  SIC  industry.  Rest  of  City 
subcomponents  are  overstated  by  this  amount, 

iH'i-Subcomponents  will  not  add  to  total  shox-m  for  industry  due  to 
inability  to  assign  10  employees  to  a  3-disit  SIC  industry.  Rest 
of  City  subcomponents  are  overstated  by  this  amount. 


Source:  G.  B.  E.  S.  C.  -  Jjata  based  on  statistics  of  the 
Massachusetts  Division  of  Employment  Security. 
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place  for  the  birth  and  development  of  new  firms  in  this  segment 
of  the  industry?  Our  interviews  lead  us  to  believe  that  existing 
large  firms  will  not  remain  in  the  downtown,  nor  will  the  down- 
town see  a  number  of  new  firms  spring  up  in  this  industry. 

TiJhen  the  existing  firms  were  small,  a  doimtown  location 
probably  seemed  attractive:   1)  because  much  of  the  work  was 
being  done  from  parts  fabricated  elsewhere,  a  downtown  location 
assured  better  delivery  service;   2)  because  space  could  be  gotten 
on  a  short-term  commitment  thus  permitting  fairly  rapid  adjustment 
in  space  and  rents  to  changes  in  levels  of  output;   3)  many  necessary 
services,  such  as  stamping  and  plating  and  the  ability  to  subcontract 
various  parts  of  the  productive  process  were  more  readily  obtained 
by  being  in  a  central  location;  and  4)  because  being  small,  products 
frequently  were  custom  produced  and  required  face- to- face  contact 
with  the  customer,  and  this  process  of  communication  was  facilitated 
by  a  central  location.  Today  these  firms  are  well  established, 
have  large  back  orders,  are  receiving  substantial  government  contract 
awards,  attract  suppliers  of  services  to  themselves,  and  undertake 
operations  which  were  once  farmed  out.   In  addition,  they  are  be- 
ginning to  feel  somewhat  pressed  for  space.   Since  they  are  now 
in  a  position,  financially,  to  construct  or  to  buy  a  building,  and 
because  adequate  space  is  increasingly  difficult  to  find  in  downtown, 
there  will  be  increasing  pressure  to  move  out. 

A  detailed  analysis  of  available  data  also  suggests  that 
the  dovmtown  will  not  see  a  number  of  new  small  firms  setting  up 
operations  in  old  loft  buildings.   To  a  large  extent  this  is  due 
to  the  fact  that  the  advantages  available  in  downtown  are  also 
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available  in  the  rest  of  the  city  and  in  many  other  areas  of  the 
metropolitan  area.  Furthermore,  the  suburbs  have  an  increasing 
supply  of  manufacturing  space  available  at  somewhat  lower  rents 
than  found  in  a  more  central  location.  This  suburban  manufacturing 
space  is  less  obsolete  than  that  found  in  the  downtown  and  hence 
is  more  desirable  to  the  small,  and  frequently  not  so  small,  firm. 

b.  Leather; 

The  second  most  important  industry  in  downtown  of  the 
group  of  assorted  manufacturers  is  leather  and  leather  products. 
A  glance  at  Tablejt^')^  shows  that  during  the  decade  under  study 
employment  declined  by  49%.  The  principal  components  of  this 
industry  in  1957  were  footwear,  boot  and  shoe  cut  stock  and  findings, 
tanned  leather,  and  handbags.  As  shown  in  Table jji' 1 5  all  of  these 
activities  registered  heavy  losses  both  in  employment  and  number 
of  firms  during  the  last  decade.   It  should  be  noted  that  the 
firms  classified  under  leather  tanning  represent  sales  offices 
of  tanneries. 

Downto\«i  firms  in  the  leather  industry  have  between  10 
and  30  employees.  They  are  small  producers  with  a  limited  volume 
of  output  and  a  rather  high  quality  or  highly  specialized  product. 
Though  some  producers  find  the  bulk  of  this  market  right  in  the 
downtown,  many  producers  are  selling  in  the  New  England  or  national 
market.  Though  the  declines  in  employment  registered  by  the  various 
subcomponents  of  the  industry  reflect  to  an  important  extent  the 
economic  slump  which  the  leather  industry  has  been  in  nationally, 
they  also  suggest  that  there  is  no  particular  economic  reason  for 
these  activities  to  be  located  in  the  downtown.  Thus  a  reference 
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to  Table shows  that  employment  In  the  leather  industry  declined 

by  48.8%  in  downtown  and  only  27. 3%  in  the  rest  of  the  city.  The 
decline  registered  in  the  rest  of  the  city  was  almost  identical  to 
the  26.47o  decline  in  the  rest  of  the  metropolitan  area. 

The  two  most  important  factors  affecting  the  location  of 
the  shoe  industry  in  the  city  of  Boston  are  labor  costs  and  taxes. 
One  very  large  manufacturer  stated  that  if  these  costs  get  out  of 
line^  he  will  move  his  actual  production  to  New  Hampshire  and  retain 
only  his  showroom  and  warehouse  in  Boston.   Similar  factors  appear 
to  be  operating  in  both  the  shoe  industry  and  the  men's  and  women's 
apparel  industries.  Parenthetically,  it  should  be  pointed  out  that 
three  shoe  manufacturers  out  of  the  29  shoe  firms  in  the  city  account 
to  tvTO  thirds  of  the  employment.  And  furthermore,  these  same  three 
firms  account  for  39%  of  the  employment  in  the  entire  leather  industry 
in  downtown.  Thus  the  future  of  this  industry  in  the  city  hinges  on 
the  decisions  of  only  a  small  number  of  managements. 

c.  Other  Industries  : 

Manufacturing  of  paper  products,  fabricated  metal  products, 
and  furniture  is  typified  by  small  producers.  Much  of  the  work  done 
by  firms  in  these  activities  downtown  is  of  a  service  nature,  either 
for  business,  such  as  producing  addressograph  plates,  or  for  other 
manufacturers,  such  as  providing  paper  die  cuts  for  the  graphic 
arts  industry,  or  stamping  or  made-to-order  parts  for  producers  of 
electrical  industrial  apparatus  or  machinery  producers.  The  fact 
that  service  is  being  supplied  means  that  for  many  of  these  firms 
time  is  extremely  important.   As  Raymond  Vernon  of  the  New  York 
Metropolitan  Region  Study  has  put  it,  industries  such  as  the  ones 
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under  discussion,  "are  not  offering  products  as  their  stock-in-trade, 
but  products--by-a-certain-time."  However,  the  time  factor  is  not  so 
critical  that  a  downtown  location  is  necessary  except  in  cases  where 
it  happens  that  most  of  thp.  customers  of  a  firm  are  also  located 
dovratowa.   Even  here,  however,  a  location  in  Cambridge,  Charlestown, 
South  Boston,  the  South  End,  Dorchester  is  probably  well  within  any 
critical  time  element.  Furthermore,  continued  improvements  in  the 
highv/ay  system  expand  the  time  horizon  and  permit  locations  that  are 
less  central.   In  addition,  the  increased  industrialization  of  the 
suburbs  provides  many  new  markets  outside  of  the  inner  core  of  the 
metropolitan  area.   It  can  be  expected,  therefore,  that  there  will 
be  a  continued  reduction  in  employment  and  firms  in  these  activities. 
The  rate  or  extent  of  this  decline  is  difficult  to  determine  because 
it  is  dependent  upon  differences  in  the  attitudes  and  in  aggressive- 
ness of  the  different  managements. 
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SUMMARY 

Manufacturing  employmsnt  in  the  downtown  has  declined 
significantly  in  th3  last  decade  and  this  decline  can  be  expected 
to  continue.   Several  types  of  manufacturing,  notably  the  graphic 
arts  and  women's  apparel  industries,  will  remain  downtown  if  they 
can  secure  the  new  space  and  facilities  whicn  they  require  to 
operate  efficiently  and  retain  their  competative  positions  in 
the  economy  of  the  metropolitan  area  and  the  region. 

Much  of  this  decline  has  been  the  result  of  economic 
forces  which  have  their  origin  outside  of  the  downtown  and  while 
local  problems  such  as  high  taxes,  obsolete  facilities  and 
traffic  congestion  may  have  intensified  the  effects  of  these 
trends  in  many  industries, it  does  not  seem  likely  that  local 
action  could  have  checked  or  reversed  them.   Thus,  the  men's 
apparel  industry  in  Boston  has  suffered  a  loss  of  sales  and  a 
consequent  decline  in  employment  as  a  result  of  rising  Southern 
competition.   As  a  result  of  this  competition,  most  of  the 
older  centers  of  the  industry  in  the  Northeast  have  felt  the 
effects  of  a  national  shift  of  manufacturing  in  this  industry 
from  north  to  south. 

Other  industries  have  declined  or  moved  out  of  the 
downtown  as  a  result  of  technological  changes  in  production  and 
distribution.   The  food  processing  industry,  for  example,  found 
the  downtown  a  prime  location  at  a  time  when  it  required  large 
numbers  of  the  type  of  low-paid,  female  labor  which  depended 
upon  the  rapid  transit  lines  as  a  means  of  getting  to  work. 
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Subsequently,  the  increasing  substitution  of  machines  for  hand 
labor  in  this  industry  has  reduced  labor  requireiaents  to  the 
point  where  the  rapid  dn.stribution  of  its  output  by  tnack  to 
all  points  in  the  metropolitan  area  is  a  much  more  inportant 
locational  determnant. 

The  increasing  trend  to  one  story  operations  in  many 
industries  has  meant  that  larger  amoimts  of  land  are  necessary 
for  factory  sites.  Suburban  locations  have  become  increasingly 
attractive  by  comparison  x^ith  the  downtown  because  of  the 
availability  of  relatively  cheap,  undeveloped  land.  In  contrast, 
even  firms  with  relatively  large  investments  in  existing  property 
and  plants  in  and  near  the  center  of  the  city  have  found  that 
expansion  of  their  operations  at  these  locations  is  uneconomic. 
In  addition  to  the  heavy  burden  of  real  property  taxes,  they  are 
confronted  vjlth   high  land  acquisition  costs  and  the  expenditures 
which  often  are  necessary  to  demolish  old  buildings  before  new 
ones  can  be  built.  It  seems  apparent,  therefore,  that  downtown 
cannot  compete  with  suburban  locations  on  tiiis  score  and  that 
even  if  new  vacant  dovmtown  land  were  provided  by  means  of  the 
urban  redevelopment  process  and  public  subsidy  to  write  down  land 
costs,  real  property  taxes  alone  would  make  such  locations  unat- 
tractive to  all  but  a  few  types  of  industry. 

(It  is  often  observed  that  the  single  story  plant  in 
the  suburbs  has  become  as  fashionable  in  industry  as  the 
"split-level"  has  become  in  residential  housing.  Also  a  number 
of  local  examples  are  cited  to  show  that  the  operations  of  many 
companies  wliich  have  built  such  plants  actually  are  badly 
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adapted  to  this  type  of  layout.   These  cases  are  significant, 
it  seem'5  to  vs,    not  .so  iiv.zli  an   exajjpJss  of  poor  corporate 
plamxr.j  as  V'lp.y  are  evidence  of  the  degree  to  which  "style 
trend:.'  ate  a  potent  factor  in  influencing  locational  decisions 
in  industry.   There  is  no  competing  style  which  portrays  the  down- 
town as  an  "efficient"  location  for  industry  nor  does  it  appear 
that  even  if  such  existed,  it  would  be  realistic  in  terms  of 
the  operations  of  most  types  of  manufacturing.) 

Our  research,  moreover,  has  not  produced  evidence  to 
support  the  contention  that  the  downtown  can  function  success- 
fully as  an  "incubator"  for  small  manufacturing  firms.  Some 
electronics'  firms  began  their  operations  in  cheap  downtown 
loft  space  and  later  moved  out  of  the  downtown  when  their 
operations  expanded.   It  appears,  however,  that  about  the 
only  advantage  the  downtown  presents  to  new  manufacturing 
firms  is  relatively  cheap  space  in  old  vacant  loft  buildings. 
In  a  metropolitan  area  such  as  this  in  which  there  is  a  large 
amount  of  such  space  in  older  manufacturing  areas  such  as 
Cambridge,  Somerville,  and  Chelsea,  downtown  Boston  offers  no 
unique  advantages  in  this  respect  while  it  may  present  a 
number  of  deterrents  such  as  traffic  congestion. 

Our  research  does  indicate,  however,  that  two 
important  industries  -  graphic  arts  and  women's  apparel  -  can 
be  retained  in  the  downtown  if  their  current  space  and 
facility  needs  can  be  met.   The  advantages  of  attempting  this, 
both  for  the  firms  in  these  industries  and  for  the  economic 
future  of  the  downtown,  have  been  discussed  in  this  chapter. 
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A  detailed  examination  of  the  type  of  facilities  needed  by  both 
industries  is  presented  in  Chapter  IV  and  an  approach  to  getting 
such  redevelopment  action  under  way  downtown  is  contained  in  the 
recommendations  which  conclude  this  report. 

In  general,  it  is  our  conclusion  from  an  examination  of 
the  locational  requirements  of  the  industries  surveyed  in  this 
study  that  manufacturing  is  no  longer  a  function  for  which 
downtown  Boston  is  well  adapted.  A  few  firms  still  profit 
from  a  location  downtown  to  which  low  wage,  unskilled  labor 
can  get  to  work  by  means  of  the  rapid  transit  system.  Others 
produce  products  for  which  the  downtown  is  the  principal  market 
and  to  which  easy  access  is  necessary.  Most  industries,  however, 
have  found  locations  outside  of  the  downtown  and  outside  the  city 
itself  much  more  desirable  and  there  are  no  prospects  that  this 
situation  will  change  significantly  in  the  future. 
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B.  IfflOLESALING 
INTROEUCTION 

Iftxolesaling  con.prises  one  or  more  of  the  man>  processes 
by  which  goods  move  from  producers  to  consumers.   In  downtown  Boston, 
wholesale  firms  can  be  divided  into  the  following  categories: 
merchant  wholesalers  with  stocks;  merchant  wholesalers  without 
stocks;  and  manufacturers '  representatives,  agents,  sales  offices 
and  regional  warehouses.  Employment  in  wholesaling  amounts  to 
over  10%  of  all  employment  in  downtown  Boston  and  237,  of  wholesale 
employment  in  the  metropolitan  area.  Table  IIL-16  shows  total  whole- 
sale employment  in  downtovm  Boston  as  it  is  divided  among  the  various 
categories  which  go  to  make  up  this  general  function. 

The  doimtown's  share  of  total  metropolitan  wholesale 
employment  dropped  from  37%  in  1947  to  28%  in  1957,  and  the  absolute 
number  of  people  employed  in  wholesaling  downtown  declined  by 
4,653  in  the  same  period.  Every  branch  of  the  trade  downtown  suffered 
from  this  decline  except  for  furniture  and  household  furnishings. 
During  the  same  period,  wholesale  employment  in  the  metropolitan 
area  increased  at  the  same  rate  as  total  employment  so  that  at  the 
end  of  the  decade  its  relative  position  as  a  source  of  employment 
in  the  metropolitan  area  remained  unchanged.  This  decline  of  whole- 
saling downtown  and  the  stability  of  the  function  in  the  metropolitan 
area,  hov/ever,  obscure  a  number  of  important  changes  which  are 
effecting  both  the  organization  and  the  location  of  wholesaling. 
The  nature  of  these  changes  and  their  significance  for  the  downtown 
are  examined  in  detail  in  this  section. 
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TABLE  III -16 
DISTRIBUTION  OF  EMPLOYMENT  IN  IJHOLESALING  IN  THE 
BOSTON  METROPOLITAN  AREA,  1957 


City 

of 

Boston 

Total 
Metropolitan 

EovTitown 

Rest 

of  Citv 

Area 

No, 

7. 

of  M.A. 

No. 

%  of  M.A. 

No. 

Total:   all  industries      179,097      22      209,672  26  808,914 

Total:   all  wholesaling      20,960      28      30,632  40  74,951 

Total :  independent 

wholesalers  1/       12,642      30       16,181  39  41,903 

1,096  52  2,102 

739  41  1,792 

696  21  3,252 

5,240  60  8,685 

540  29  1,870 

1,011  37  2,719 

455  26  1,735 

2,517  34  7,340 

3,887  31  12,408 

1,019  27  3,831 

10,098  52  19,415 

3,334  34  9,802 

1/     Including  separately  incorporated  sales  subsidiaries  of  manufacturing 
and  mining  companies* 


Auto,  trucks,  parts 

5 

-- 

Chemicals,  drugs 

634 

35 

Dry  goods,  apparel 

2,088 

64 

Groceries,  beverages 

1,968 

23 

Farm  products  for 
consumption 

693 

37 

Electrical  goods 

910 

33 

Furniture,  furnishing 

s  903 

52 

Machinery,  equipment, 
hardware,  etc . 

1,498 

20 

Miscellaneous 

3,943 

32 

Agents  and  brokers 

1,580 

41 

Manufacturers '  sales 
offices,  branches, 
representatives 

4,883 

25 

Other  wholesale  firms 

1,855 

12 

Source:   G.B.E.S.C. 


TABLE  III-IT 
DISTRIBUTION  OF  EMPLOYMENT  IN  WHOLESALING  IN  THE 
BOSTON  ^iETROPOLITAN  AREA.  1947 


City  of  Boston  Total 

Metropolitan 
Downtown  Rest  of  City      Area 

No.     %  of  M.A.       No.    7o  of  M.A.       No. 


Total:   all  industries    193,846  26  216,990  29  739,108 

Total:   all  wholesaling    25,612  37  26,056  38  68,553 

Total:   independent 

v/holesalers   1/15,325  40  14,151  37  38,089 

Auto,  trucks,  parts     18  1  1,224  64  1,910 

Chemicals,  drugs      648  44  619  42  1,466 

Dry  goods,  apparel   2,259  73  512  17  3,079 

Groceries,  beverages  2,723  33  4,231  51  8,244 

Farm  products  for 

consumption        898  46  482  25  1,934 

Electrical  goods     1,159  48  771  32  2,397 

Furniture,  furnish- 
ings              582  46  617  49  1,261 


Machinery,  equipment. 


hardware,  etc. 

2,644 

47 

Miscellaneous 

4,394 

36 

Agents  and  brokers 

2,190 

60 

Manufacturers '  sales 

offices,  branches, 

representatives 

6,358 

37 

5,630 

12,168 

3,648 


7,424     43         17,190 


1,822 

32 

3,873 

32 

1,099 

30 

Other  wholesale  firms  1,759     18  3,383     35  9,626 

\_/     Including  separately  incorporated  sales  subsidiaries  of  manufacturing 
and  mining  companies. 


Source:   G.B.E.S.C. 


TABLE  III-lG 
CHANGES  IN  THE  LOCATION  OF  EMPLOYMENT  IN  WHOLESALING 
WITHIN  THE  BOSTON  METROPOLITAN  AREA,  1947  to  1957 


Employment 
1947  1957  Change 

Area  No.   %   of  B.M.A.   No.    7,  of  B.M.A.     No.   % 

1.  Dovmtown  25,612 

2.  Rest  of  Boston 

City  25,917 

3.  Boston  City  (1+2).  51,529 

4.  Rest  of  B.M.A.     17,024 

5.  B.M.A.  (3+4)       68,553 


37 

•  ^u, 

,960 

28 

-4; 

,652 

-18 

38 

:  29, 

,654 

40 

+  3; 

,737 

+15 

75 

50, 

614 

68 

■ 

•915 

-2 

25 

24, 

337 

32 

+7; 

,313 

+43 

100 

74, 

951 

100 

+6, 

,398 

+9 

Source:   G.B.E.S,C, 
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1.   HOME  FURNISHINGS  IfflOLESALING; 

The  wholesalins  of  home  furnishings  is  located  in  two 
different  areas  of  the  downtown.   In  an  area  near  Korth  Station, 
merchants  dealing  in  lovi   to  medium  price  furniture  occupy  cheap 
loft-type  space.  These  wholesalers  sell  commercial,  mass  produced 
furniture  to  stores  throughout  New  England  and  to  retial  customers 
who  visit  their  sho\7rooms.  Most  of  the  wholesale  business  is 
transacted  at  the  furniture  shows  held  annually  in  Boston  and  during 
the  remainder  of  the  year  the  same  firms  operate  as  retailers  in  the 
local  marekt.  I-Jhen  interviewed,  these  wholesalers  contend  that  the 
volume  of  business  they  do  at  the  furniture  shows  is  not  great  enough 
to  meet  the  costs  of  maintaining  showrooms  throughout  the  year  and 
that  their  retail  operations  are  justified  to  help  meet  these  expenses, 
These  retail  operations,  of  course,  have  seriously  affected  their 
wholesale  business  with  established  Boston  retailers.  As  one  re- 
tailer told  us  in  an  interview,  "I  won't  buy  furniture  in  the  vjhole- 
sale  market  here  because  I'm  afraid  I'd  meet  some  of  my  customers 
there I" 

The  wholesalers  specializing  in  quality  home  furnishings 
are  located  close  to  the  prestige  shops,  architects  and  interior 
decorators  in  the  Back  Bay.  These  wholesalers  sell  to:   1)  dealers 
and  stores  throughout  New  England;  2)  institutuional  suppliers;  and 
3)  the  ultimate  consumers  when  they  are  accompanied  by  decorators. 
These  wholesalers  operate  without  stocks  and  maintain  showrooms  to 
display  their  merchandise.  Decorators,  architects,  and  retailers 
visit  these  showrooms  to  see  various  types  of  wallpaper,  rugs, 
fabrics  and  accessories. 
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The  market  for  high  price  home  furnishinss  is  expanding 
but  wholesalers  and  manufacturers'  representatives  are  confronted 
with  several  problems  which  now  limit  the  growth  oi  this  function 
downtoxiTn:   1)  while  comprising  parts  of  a  closely-knit  market, 
these  wholesalers'  showrooms  are  scattered  throughout  the  Back  Bay 
making  it  difficult  for  customers  to  see  a  wide  variety  of 
different  lines  and  styles;  2)  parking  is  very  inadequate  at  most 
showrooms  and  the  trade  comes  by  automobile;  3)  adequate  space  in 
Back  Bay  is  so  limited  that  many  manufacturers  have  not  opened  show- 
rooms in  Boston. 

The  demand  for  adequate  display  space  by  wholesalers  is 
so  great  and  the  present  situation  so  unsatisfactory  that  plans 
were  prepared  about  six  months  ago  to  establish  a  decorative  arts 
center  for  this  purpose  in  the  vicinity  of  Route  128.  The  plan 
was  unsuccessful  because  a  majority  of  dealers  feel  that  leaving 
the  prestige  shopping  area  in  Back  Bay  would  result  in  a  loss  of 
business  for  them,  even  though  a  location  on  Route  128  might  have 
been  more  accessible  for  some  customers  in  the  New  England  market. 
Most  firms  believe  that  there  is  a  need  for  such  a  center  and  that 
it  should  be  located  in  Back  Bay.  Among  the  firms  interviewed  in 
this  study,  we  identified  40  who  want  air-conditioned  showroom 
space  (ranging  in  size  from  750-6,000  square  feet)  totalling 
150,000  square  feet,  at  rents  of  about  $3.50  per  square  feet  for 
showrooms  and  $5.50  for  office  space,  with  adequate  off-street 
parking  facilities  and  located  near  the  present  prestige  shopping 
area. 
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This  branch  of  the  wholesale  trade  can  be  retained  in 
downtown  Boston  if  new  space  and  facilities  can  be  provided  for  it. 
Oriented  to  a  prestige  market  in  which  style  is  important,  purchases 
by  retailers  or  consumers  represent  relatively  large  individual 
expenditures  which  the  buyers  are  v/illing  to  travel  considerable 
distances  in  order  to  make.   A  dovmtovm  location  x^hich  is  central 
both  to  the  metropolitan  area  and  the  region,  easily  accessible  by 
expressways,  v/hich  provides  ample  off-street  parking  and  is  in  easy 
walking  distance  to  prestige  retail  stores,  restaurants  and  hotels 
can  insure  the  growth  of  this  function  downtoxm.  A  development 
proposal  to  provide  such  facilities  is  outlined  in  Chapter  iv 
this  report. 
2.   SHOE  AND  LEATHER  WHOLESALING; 

Downtown  Boston's  wholesale  leather  and  shoe  district  is 
centered  around  Lincoln  and  South  Streets  and  on  Atlantic  Avenue 
between  Essex  and  Kneeland  Streets.  Traditionally,  the  leather 
trade  in  this  area  constituted  a  market  in  which  local  and  New 
England  shoe  manufacturers  inspected  leather  and  placed  orders 
V7ith  the  representatives  and  agents  of  tanneries.  Wednesday 
remains  the  market  day  in  the  leather  trade,  as  in  apparel. 
Increasingly  in  recent  years,  however,  this  market  function  has 
declined  because  the  salesmen  for  tanneries  carry  their  full  lines 
to  the  factories  of  the  major  shoe  manufacturers  and  because  leather 
has  become  such  a  standardized  product  that  the  manufacturers  can 
order  direct  most  of  the  time  without  actually  inspecting  the  goods. 
Thus,  one  largeBoston  shoe  manufacturer  we  interviewed  orders  his 
leather  direct  from  a  number  of  midwestern  tanneries,  even  though 
these  firms  have  Boston  offices.  When  he  wants  to  inspect  the 
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leather  prior  to  placing  orders,  he  flies  to  the  tanneries.  His 
experience  and  that  of  other  shoe  manufacturers  is  that  this  pattern 
of  operations  is  more  efficient  than  the  one  symbolized  by  the 
Wednesday  leather  market  in  downtown  Boston. 

As  a  result  of  these  treds,  the  wholesale  leather  dis- 
trict downtoxm  increasingly  will  become  an  office  district  in  which 
salesmen  for  the  various  tanneries  maintain  desk  space  and  from  which 
they  call  upon  manufacturers  throushout  New  England.   Current 
rents  for  such  space  are  low  (50<;  to  $1.00  per  square  foot)  and 
the  demand  for  this  marginal  type  of  office  space  probably  will 
decline  as  the  need  for  maintaining  regional  sales  offices  by 
tanneries  decreases. 

In  the  shoe  industry  three  national  trends  are  affecting 
the  wholesaling  of  shoes  in  downtown  Boston:   1)  manufacturers 
increasingly  are  selling  direct  to  retailers;  2)  manufacturers 
are  buying  up  retail  outlets  or  establishing  franchised  dealers 
to  insure  a  market  for  their  products;  3)  shoe  manufacturing  is 
predominantly  done  on  the  basis  of  "make  ups"  or  custom  orders 
rather  than  for  inventory.  As  a  result,  the  wholesaling  function 
in  the  shoe  industry  is  declining  nationally  and  there  probably  are 
not  more  than  six  vvholesalers  operating  in  Boston's  shoe  district 
today. 

Although  Wednesday  is  still  market  day  for  shoe  whole- 
salers, there  is  less  reason  for  buyers  to  come  to  it  because 
salesmen  call  on  them  regularly.   It  is  not  likely,  however,  that 
this  market  function  will  disappear  altogether  because  salesmen 
are  able  to  carry  only  about  a  fourth  of  their  line  with  them  and 
many  of  the  smaller  customers  are  called  upon  only  infrequently. 
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It  is  still  to  the  buyers'  advantage  to  come  to  Boston  to  see 
the  full  line  but  these  occasions  have  become  less  frequent.   (The 
shoe  shows  put  on  in  Boston  twice  a  year  by  New  England  manufacturers 
are  directed  at  wholesalers  and  jobbers  in  contrast  to  the  New  York 
shoes  which  are  aimed  at  the  retail  trade.) 

The  loft  space  now  occuped  by  shoe  wholesalers  downtown 
will  continue  to  decline  with  the  contraction  of  this  function 
in  the  industry.  Increasingly  in  recent  years,  the  demand  has  been 
for  office  space  in  which  salesmen  display  some  merchandise  and 
perform  clerical  functions.  TJhile  it  is  an  advantage  for  these 
offices  to  be  located  close  to  the  market  frequented  by  out  of  town 
buyers,  the  amount  of  space  required  for  each  office  is  very  small 
and  the  rents  are  low-ranging  from  50<?  to  $1.00  per  square  foot. 
The  extent  of  the  current  demand  for  such  space  is  not  great  and 
we  foresee  no  significant  growth  in  the  future. 
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3.   WHOLE SALII.G  OF  APPAREL  AUD  DRY  GOODS; 

The  apparel  and  dry  goods  wholesale  trade  involves 

distribution  of  the  following  commodities:  men's^  women's  and 
children's  apparel  and  furnishings:  millinery  and  knit  goods; 
fabrics  and  textiles.   In  1954  the  Boston  Metropolitan  Area  con- 
tained 54.67o  of  New  England's  total  employment  in  this  trade. 
Downtown  employment  in  1957  represented  74.1%  of  the  total  in  the 
metropolitan  area^  although  it  represented  only  11.5%  of  all 
wholesale  employment  in  the  do\i7nto\/n.   In  1957,  employment  down- 
tovm  in  this  trade  had  declined  since  1947  by  apprxomately  9%. 
Thus,  while  downtown  Boston  is  a  regional  center  for  this  segment 
of  the  wholesale  trade,  apparel  and  dry  goods  wholesaling  represents 
a  small  and  declining  portion  of  total  employment  in  the  downtown. 

There  are  two  types  of  fiirms  in  this  trade  downtotm. 
Apparel  and  dry  goods  manufacturer's  representatives  and  sales 
offices  sell  from  samples  and  since  they  carry  no  stock,  occupy 
offices  which  average  only  about  300  square  feet  and  rent  for 
$85  to  $90  per  month.  These  sales  offices  are  concentrated  in 
Chauncey  Street  where  more  than  140  firms  are  located  in  one 
two-block  area.  The  predominate  type  of  downtown  firms  in  this 
trade,  however,  are  wholesalers  with  stocks.  These  firms  are 
concentrated  along  Kneeland,  Essex,  Kingston  and  Bedford  Streets 
and  at  600  Washington  Street.  They  occupy  loft  buildings  in  which 
they  may  rent  from  4,000  to  6,000  square  feet  of  floor  space  at 
rents  that  average  $1.25  per  square  foot. 

As  in  the  shoe  and  leather  industry,  downtown  Boston 
has  been  a  traditional  market  place  where  retail  store  buyers  come 
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(on  Tuesdays  and  Wednesdays  each  week)  to  examine  stocks  and  place 
orders  for  apparel  and  dry  goods.  The  market  area  is  still  well 
located  for  these  buyers  whether  they  come  by  car^  train,  or  plane. 
It  is  close  to  the  hotels  and  restaurants  and  to  Boston's  retail 
core,  which  at  one  time  v/as  a  significant  source  of  business  for 
this  trade. 

In  recent  years  this  market  function  has  become  less 
important  for  a  number  of  reasons.  The  primary  cause  cited  by 
firms  in  the  trade  interviewed  in  this  study  is  competition  from 
New  York.  New  York  is  the  style  center  for  the  industry;  most 
manufacturers  maintain  showrooms  there  and  buyers  visiting  New 
York  have  the  widest  range  of  choice  in  the  country,   (in  IS 54, 
New  York  accounted  for  50%  of  the  U.S.  total  of  the  firms, 
employment  and  dollar  sales  in  apparel  and  dry  goods  wholesaling.) 
As  one  person  remarked  in  an  interview;  "Why  go  to  Boston?  By 
driving  a  few  more  hours  I  can  be  in  New  York.  There  I  have  a 
tremendous  range  of  choice  and  'Broadway'  after  I  finish  buying." 
In  addition  to  this  competition  from  New  York,  the  Boston  makret 
also  has  experienced  the  impact  of  increased  use  of  direct  selling 
by  manufacturers. 

It  is  significant,  however,  that  many  wholesalers  feel 
Boston  can  retain  a  large  share  of  its  current  regional  market. 
While  many  of  them  believe  that  competition  from  Nev7  York  may 
increase,  Boston's  competitive  position  could  be  improved  if 
market  facilities  were  made  more  efficient  and  attractive.  In 
particular,  the  trade  believes  that  the  following  improvements 
are  necessary:   1)  new  space,  efficiently  arranged,  for  the 
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storage  and  display  of  wholesale  stocks;  2)  off-street  parkins 
facilities  adjacent  to  this  new  space  and  designed  to  accomodate 
short-term  customer  parking  in  particular;  3)  off-street  loading 
facilitities  to  improve  truck  deliveries;  4)  new  space  in  a 
complex  of  buildings  occupied  by  apparel  manufacturers^  jobbers 
and  agents  to  improve  the  speed  and  ease  of  communication  between 
the  various  segments  of  the  apparel  industry;  and  5)  a  downtoi'/n 
location  close  to  major  expressways  and  within  walking  distance 
of  the  retail  core,  major  hotels  and  restaurant  facilities. 

As  a  result  of  these  interviews  and  those  conducted  among 
apparel  manufacturing  fiirms,  we  have  outlined  in  Chapter  IV  of 
this  report  a  proposal  for  an  apparel  center  which  would  include 
modern  space  for  wholesaling  activities. 
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4.  BLECTRICAL  EQUIR'EIJT.  SUPPLIES  AITO  APPLIANCE  WIIOLESALIMG; 

In  1957,  downtown  Boston  contained  about  30%  of  the  total 
metropolitan  employment  in  this  type  of  wholesaling  or  about  20%  less 
than  ten  years  earlier.  Most  of  this  employment  \jas   in  firms  which 
operate  as  merchant  wholesalers  (wholesalers  with  stocks),  while 
only  about  107o  were  employed  by  manufacturer's  representatives, 
agents,  sales  branches  and  warehouses. 

The  structure  and  operation  of  the  equipment  and  supplies 
segment  of  this  trade  has  undergone  considerable  change  in  recent 
years.  Because  of  the  increasing  number  and  variety  of  electrical 
products  which  are  manufactured,  wholesalers  have  been  compelled 
to  specialize  in  a  few  lines  because  it  is  now  impossible  to 
attempt  to  stock  all  lines  and  serve  all  types  of  customers  as  it 
once  was  tv/enty  years  ago.  As  a  result,  manufacturers  have  turned 
to  direct  selling  through  representatives,  agents  and  their  own 
regional  sales  forces  and,  by  establishing  their  own  regional  ware- 
houses, have  taken  over  a  function  which  the  merchant  wholesaler 
formerly  performed. 

The  space  and  locational  needs  of  this  branch  of  the 
wholesale  trade  have  become  sharply  differentiated.  Agents, 
representatives  and  regional  sales  forces  require  office  space. 
Some  are  located  in  downtoxm  office  buildings,  others  operate  out  of 
their  own  homes  and  some  have  moved  to  office  space  in  the  suburbs. 
From  our  interviews,  it  would  appear  that  the  agents  and  manufac- 
turer's representatives  do  not  represent  any  significant  existing 
or  future  market  for  downtown  office  space.  The  regional  sales 
offices  of  large  national  manufacturers  are  more  interested  in  a 
"prestige  address"  in  downtown  office  buildings  and  can  a££ord  higher 
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rents  than  the  agents  and  representatives.  Even  though  such 
offices  may  increase,  however,  the  absolute  number  in  this  trade 
represent  no  significant  future  market  for  office  space. 

The  warehousins  operations  of  merchant  wholesalers  and 
electrical  manufacturers  require  efficient,  one-story  structures, 
many  of  them  designed  for  mechanical  goods  handling  and  all  of 
them  requiring  off-street  truck  loading  facilities.   In  spite  of 
the  expanding  demand  for  such  space,  new  construction  will  be 
located  outside  of  the  downtown  where  1)   land  costs  are  lov;, 
2)  the  suburban  industrial  and  construction  markets  for  electrical 
products  are  readily  accessible,  and  3)  truck  movements  for 
frequent  deliveries  to  customers  will  not  be  delayed  by  heavy  traffic 
congestion.   In  common  with  other  forms  of  warehousing,  the  downtown 
no  longer  represents  an  economical  or  functional  location. 

Many  of  these  trends  are  even  more  pronounced  in  the  field 
of  electric  household  appliances.  Manufacturers  and  retailers  have 
extended  their  operations  so  rapidly  during  recent  years  that  the 
wholesaler's  function  has  been  drastically  reduced.   Increasingly, 
manufacturers  deal  directly  with  large  retailers  who  in  turn  provide 
their  own  parts,  service,  and  credit.  The  dominance  of  standard 
brands  and  standardized  products  has  rendered  the  market  function 
obsolete.  Regional  sales  offices  and  warehouses  represent  the  major 
types  of  space  required.  While  some  regional  sales  offices  may  be 
located  in  the  dovratown,  large  warehouses  serving  the  entire  region 
do  not  even  need  to  be  located  within  the  metropolitan  areas  they  serve. 
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SUMMARY 

We  have  shown  in  detail  the  locational  determinants  and 
trends  in  the  wholesaling  of  several  commodity  classes.  Similar 
patterns  of  change  are  evident  in  almost  all  the  different  branches 
of  wholesaling.   The  wholesale  function  in  its  traditional  form  is 
declining  in  importance  in  the  national  economy.  This  decline  is 
visible  in  the  Boston  metropolitan  area.  The  wholesale  function 
increasingly  is  performed  by  large  firms;  small  distributors  and 
merchant  wholesalers  are  decreasing. 

In  part,  this  decline  is  the  result  of  the  national  trend 
toward  larger  retail  stores.  Fewer  and  larger  stores  have  meant 
fewer  and  larger  customers  for  wholesale  distributors  and  less  need 
for  display,  bookkeeping,  salesmen,  storage  facilities  and  other 
functions  traditionally  performed  by  a  great  number  of  merchant 
wholesalers.  As  the  size  of  individual  orders  has  increased,  the 
selling  function  has  been  physically  and  organizationally  separated 
from  the  handling  of  the  goods  themselves.   Thus,  the  pattern  has 
shifted  from  a  large  number  of  merchant  wholesalers  operating  with 
stocks  in  loft  space  downtown  to  one  in  which  sales  and  goods 
handling  are  separated  in  offices  and  large  regional  warehouses. 

The  trend  toward  more  varied,  complex  and  highly  differen- 
tiated products  also  has  resulted  in  larger  wholesale  operations. 
The  older  type  of  wholesalers,  operating  with  what  amounted  to  a 
counter  across  the  front  of  the  warehouse,  found  it  increasingly 
difficult  to  keep  up  with  the  demands, financial  and  managerial. 
Imposed  by  this  increasing  diversity  and  specialization  of  products. 

'    See  Tables  111-22,  23  and  24  which  follow  page  III -56. 
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Larger  organizations  are  required,  ones  with  sales  volumes  large 
enough  to  carry  extensive  inventories,  support  large  sales  forces, 
and  provide  the  technical  staff  necessary  to  advise  customers. 
The  nature  of  the  sales  function  itself  has  changed  radically  as 
a  result,  and  technically  trained  college  graduates  in  many 
instances  are  replacing  the  old-fashioned  salesmen.  The  avenue  to 
greater  sales,  especially  to  industrial  clients,  is  through 
analysis  of  their  problems  and  the  provision  of  specialized  advice. 

As  the  national  trend  toward  more  vertical  integration  in 
industry  continues,  producers  are  extending  their  control  further 
back  to  raw  materials  and  further  forward  toward  the  final  retail 
sales.  As  a  result,  retailing  itself  has  been  integrated  with  the 
production  function  in  some  fields  such  as  shoes  and  drugs. 

The  larger  volume  of  sales  required  to  support  capital 
requirements  for  inventories  and  for  staff  has  meant  that  the 
market  area  of  the  individual  firm  must  be  considerably  greater  and 
more  extensive  than  the  area  of  operations  typical  of  the  older 
merchant  wholesaler.  There  is  a  limit,  of  course,  to  the  area 
which  can  be  served  rapidly  out  of  a  single  center  of  operations. 
In  order  to  expand  sales,  therefore,  wholesalers  and  distributors 
have  found  it  necessary  to  establish  branch  warehouses  and  offices 
scattered  throughout  a  wide  market  area.  This  trend  toward  large 
regional  chains  of  warehouses  and  branches  has  further  accentuated 
the  division  of  function  between  goods  handling  and  sales.  However, 
the  capital  requirements  to  establish  such  chain  distribution  systems 
frequently  exceed  the  resources  of  the  merchant  wholesaler.   Thus, 
manufacturers  have  been  compelled  to  take  over  both  the  sales  and 
the  distribution  functions  formerly  provided  by  such  wholesalers. 
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In  addition  to  these  functions,  there  have  been  a 
number  of  technological  changes  affecting  goods  handling  and 
distribution  methods.   These  changes  have  had  a  direct  impact 
upon  the  locational  criterion  of  warehousing  functions.  The 
improved  speed,  flexibility  and  capacity  of  highway  truck  transport 
have  made  possible  a  centralization  of  storage  and  shipment  at  large 
regional  warehousing  points  in  contrast  to  the  older  pattern  of  a 
number  of  small  local  warehouses  scattered  throughout  an  area. 
Similarly,  the  mechanization  of  goods  handling  and  warehousing 
through  the  use  of  fork-lift  trucks,  palletizing,  high-stacking  and 
conveyors  also  have  increased  the  fixed  investment  required  and  the 
economies  that  can  be  realized  from  large-scale  operations.  Thus, 
motor  transport  has  made  regional  warehousing  possible,  and  the 
mechanization  of  goods  handling  has  made  it  essential. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  see  the  pattern  that  is  emerging 
from  the  operation  of  these  trends.  Wholesale  goods  distribution 
is  increasingly  performed  either  by  large-scale  wholesalers  or  by 
manufacturers.  A  smaller  share  of  the  market  is  left  for  the 
independent  wholesale  merchant.  Increased  complexity  and 
specialization  of  goods  has  stimulated  a  larger  degree  of  special- 
ization among  distributors,  and  this  specialization  has  been 
characterized  by  the  separation  of  sales  from  goods  handling,  and 
office-type  activities  from  warehousing  functions.   Branch  and 
chain  organizations  are  growing, and  control  over  distribution  is 
increasingly  exercised  by  the  manufacturers. 

The  office-type  functions  associated  with  distribution 
and  wholesaling  include  the  following:   regional  sales  offices. 
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offices  for  manufacturers'  representatives,  agents  and  brokers, 
and  such  sales  and  administrative  functions  as  advertising,  promotion 
and  display,  record  keeping,  and  accounting  and  credit  administration. 
While  a  downtown  location  would  give  agents,  salesmen  and  manufacturers' 
representatives  maximum  accessibility  to  the  entire  metropolitan  area, 
the  demand  for  such  space  in  the  downtown  has  declined  in  the  last 
decade  and  our  interviews  indicate  that  this  trend  will  continue. 

The  largest  sector  of  this  market  for  office  space  is 
comprised  by  national  firms  with  regional  sales  offices.   These  large 
manufacturing  concerns  often  are  sensitive  to  the  public  relations 
value  of  a  downtown  office  address.   In  terms  of  their  operations, 
however,  they  have  no  compelling  reasons  for  locating  there.  Many 
of  them  look  upon  the  downtown  as  a  desirable  location,  though  we 
were  told  in  interviews  that  such  regional  offices  have  been  located 
in  the  suburbs  or  will  soon  leave  the  downtown  because  adequate 
office  space  there  is  not  available.  Even  though  the  number  of 
these  regional  offices  in  the  metropolitan  area  may  increase  in  the 
future,  their  locational  pull  to  the  downtown  is  not  great  enough 
to  suggest  that  they  will  represent  a  significant  market  for  new 
office  space  downtown. 

Warehousing  and  goods  handling  functions  no  longer  find 
the  downtown  a  functional  location.   Although  some  distributive 
operations  are  still  located  there,  the  pressures  for  moving  them 
to  the  suburbs  are  increasing.  Firms  which  distribute  goods  over 
the  entire  metropolitan  area  and  parts  of  the  New  England  region 
cannot  afford  the  costs  which  downtown  traffic  congestion  impose  on 
trucking  operations.   Moreover,  modern  warehousing  requires  a  great 
deal  more  land  than  was  formerly  necessary  because  of  modern  one-floor 
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operations  and  the  need  for  extensive  off-street,  truck-loading 
facilities.  All  of  these  requirements  are  best  served  by  suburban 
locations  where  land  is  plentiful  and  inexpensive  by  comparison 
with  the  down;:own  and  where  the  expanding  metropolitan  and 
regional  highway  network  permits  easy  truck  access  to  customers. 

As  a  result  of  the  basic  changes  which  are  transforming 
the  wholesale  function  in  the  American  economy,  it  seems  unlikely 
that  its  present  decline  as  a  downtown  function  will  be  arrested  or 
reversed.  Regional  sales  offices  may  represent  a  small  market  for 
downtown  office  space,  but  warehousing  and  wholesaling  with 
stocks  -  the  predominant  wholesale  users  of  downtovjn  space  in  the 
past  -  will  be  located  in  outlying  suburban  areas. 
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TABIE  III-24 
EMPLOYMENT  IN  HARDWARE  WHOLESALING, 
BOSTON  METROPOLITAN  AREA,  1947,  1957 


City  of  Boston       Total 

Downtown  Metropolitan  Area 

No.  %   of  M.A.  No_: 

1947 

Total  hardware  464    N.A.        N.A. 

Independent  merchants  224      47         '+80 

Manufacturers'  sales  offices    240    N.A.        N.A. 

1957 

Total  hardware  333    N.A.         N.A. 

Independent  merchants  133      20         660 

Manufacturers'  sales  offices    200    N.A.         N.A. 


N.A.  -  Not  available;  figures  are  not  available  on  this  basis  for 
Rest  of  City  and  B.M.A. 


Source:   G.B.E.S.C. 


III-57 
i.  RETAILING 
INTRODUCTION 

People  who  live  in  the  Boston  metropolitan  area  think  of 
the  dov^ntown  district  primarily  as  serving  three  f auctions.  They 
regard  it  as  the  principal  location  for  entertainment  opportunities 
and  facilities.  They  count  on  it  for  the  centralized  location  of 
business,  professional,  and  financial  services  and  activities. 
And,  li^Oot  important  cf  all,  they  view  the  downtown  district  as  the 
retail  hub  of  the  mecropcl:.i;an  area  and  even  of  the  area  lying 
beyond . 

However,  the  importance  of  downtown  Boston  as  the  retail 
and  service  center  of  the  region  has  changed  n:drkedly  since  the 
close  of  the  Second  World  War.   Some,  but  not  all,  of  the  change 
has  been  in  terms  of  attrition:  loss  of  establishments;  fewer 
number  of  employees;  and  relative  decline  in  dollar  volume  of 
sales.  Part  of  the  reason  for  the  downward  trend  lies  in  the  fast 
growth  of  outlying  residential  areas  in  the  metropolitan  area  with 
new  retail  developments  to  serve  them.   Part  is  certainly  attribut- 
able to  the  physical  deterioration  of  the  downtown  district,  to 
inadequate  access  and  parking  facilities,  and  the  like.  Undenia- 
bly, however,  some  of  the  explanation  lies  in  new  habits  and  patterns 
of  consumption.  These  changes  suggest  that  the  functions  of  the 
downtown  district  must  undergo  considerable  alteration  in  the  future. 

Boston  in  not  in  a  unique  position.   Its  situation  is 
similar  to  that  of  many  other  metropolitan  areas  and  perhaps  even 
slightly  more  favorable.   In  24  of  the  32  largest  standard  metro- 
politan areas,  ranging  in  population  size  from  New  York  to 
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Indianapolis,  total  retail  sales  volume  in  the  central  business 
districts  changed  from  $9,469,067,000  in  1948  to  $9,516,112,000 
in  1954.   Thot  change  re-;resents  an  increase  of  only  0.9%.   Between 
the  same  years,  sales  in  the  Boston  central  basiri'jss  district  fared 
slightly  better,  incre&oiug  by  2.7%.   This  sinall  gain  is  significant 
because  centers  such  as  Chicago,  Los  A.-.|5el3s,  Philxidelphia,  Detroit 
and  St.  Loui!.  actu'.lly  d:-v".lined  in  dollar  sales  vc?.ume  in  this 
period.  The  greatest  decline  in  dollar  sales  volume  was  the  16.17o 
loss  in  the  central  business  district  of  Pittsburgh. 

However,  the  fict  that  Boston  has  not  suffered  as  much 
as  other  cities  is  in  itself  little  cause  for  optimism.  Between 
1948  and  1954  the  consumer  price  level  rose  by  well  over  one— tenth 
so  that  the  gain  of  2.77o  in  trade  undoubtedly  means  a  sharp  loss 
in  physical  volume  of  sales.  Furthermore,  in  the  same  period, 
dollar  sales  volume  for  the  entire  Boston  metropolitan  area  in- 
cluding the  downtown  increased  by  35.1%,  while  population  increased 
by  much  less  than  that  ratio.  Thus  increased  sales  in  the  total 
metropolitan  area  outdistanced  increased  population,  a  business 
advantage  not  shared  with  the  downtown.  Downtown  Boston's  share 
of  the  metropolitan  area  trade  decreased  from  20  to  15%  between 
these  years,  the  same  decline  as  the  average  in  the  24  areas. 

Since  1954,  the  retail  operations  outside  of  the  central 
business  district  continued  to  surpass  those  inside  the  central 
business  district.   Thus  in  1955,  total  gross  department  store 
sales  in  the  Bosto-.  metropolitan  area  outside  the  central  business 
district  increased  by  8%  over  the  previous  year;  in  1956,  5%;  in 
1957,  6%;  in  the  first  eight  months  of  1958  (as  against  the  same 
period  in  1957),  12%.   In  these  same  four  years,  downtown  department 
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store  sales  remained  unchanged  in  two  years  and  decreased  by  3%  in 
one  year^  and  G7c,  in  another. 

Sharing  the  Ret.^il  Market 

Before  analyzing  Boston's  situation  for  its  particulars, 
it  may  be  helpful  to  observe  the  way  in  which  the  d-^'-jntow?.  and  the 
outlying  shopping  sraas  seen  to  be  dividing  the  job  of  selling 
millions  of  if^.ms  fo-'-  billons  of  dollars. 

Outlying  retail  5>ops  have  followed  population  end   employ- 
ment to  the  suburbs.   The  e-.istence  of  new  outlying  shopping  facil- 
ities may  then  pull  .''.dditimal  population  to  taeir  envirorr, .   New- 
style  consume-:  living  patterns,  doninated  by  the  single  fa:jiily  sub- 
urban residence  and  relir.;i:;e  upon  the  nvivate  automobile  for  transpor- 
tation, have  r-^adily  embraced  shopping  at  outV-'ing  locations.   Even 
if  there  were  ro  parking  ai.;i  traffic  problem?  downtcwu,  it  might  be 
expected  that  /ic-wer  r.tores,  closer  at  hand  th..n  the  downtovm  stores, 
would  be  attra';tive  'JO  the  suburban  rsoident,  provided  that  the  goods 
available  were  rough.'.y  cori^arable. 

In  r.'v.ny  r?."pact3  the  goods  s.r^.   comber ^b  1  r; ,   In  o;.her 
respects,  the  catlyi.;g  nevrer  stores  have  responded  to  new  consumer 
preferences:  expenditures  f^r  food,  automobiles,  g::3-:;line  and  auto 
services,  builr^ing  tt'iterials  have  all  increased  markedly  since  the 
war.   These  aro  all  .'.•'-.ems  which  usually  do  not  lend  themselves  to 
central  business  district  lo-iations.   Furthermore,  with  nationally 
advertised  brairds  wi^^aly  distributed,  the  consumer  can  even  buy 
expensive  household  appliances  in  outlying  arcias  as  readily  as  he 
can  purchase  canned  goods.   Branded  goods  with  standardized  quality 
and  relatively  star.'uard  prices  diminish  the  importance  of  comparison 
shopping  in  downtown  stores. 
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Suburban  shops  do  not  meet  all  the  needs  of  the  suburban 
population.   But  insofar  as  outlying  shopping  centers  do  satisfy 
certain  major  wants  of  consumers,  only  a  decease  in  suburbanization 
of  the  population  can  halt  the  growth  of  outlying  retail  establish- 
ments. 

The  mobility  of  the  American  family  riay  be  axaggarated. 
Although  nearly  32  ir.illioa  persons  --  one  out  of  every  five  -- 
moved  from  one  dwelling  to  another  in  1956,  most  of  them  stayed  in 
the  same  county.  The  nost  mobile  group  in  the  population  consists 
of  your  persouF,  between  20  and  24  years  of  age.   Thr.y  will  not 
form  new  households  '.t  the  r-ite  cf  the  late  1940 's  or  50 '  s  until 
the  mid  60 's  at  the  earlief-t.   Then,  however,  it  is  reasonably 
safe  to  count  cji  a  r-.te  of  2  million  n«w  families  each  ye^^r.  Where 
they  will  choo,e  to  live  is  not  at  all  apparer.t. 

Of  toc.al  retail  activity  in  a  standard  metropolitan  area, 
the  bulk  of  establish-Tients  snd  sales  necessarily  must  be  in  out- 
lying shops  as  r:ontrac^r:ed  to  the  central  busiuess  district.  Most 
stores  are  food  ptorej:   approximately  one  quaruer  c*:  all  retail 
outlets  sell  food  an:!  related  products;  gnnerally  lass  thar.  107o 
of  central  business  district  retail  establishments  sell  food. 
Automobile  sale.-  and  gasoline  service  stations  are  rare  in  central 
business  districts;  th  =  se  utters  require  too  much  land  to  be  profit- 
able on  central  locations.   The  food  and  gasoline  examples  suggest 
a  natural  division  between  local  and  downtown  shoppingt  goods 
that  are  bought  frequently,  in  small  quantity  at  any  one  time,  low 
in  cost  and  of  a  standard  quality  are  "convenience  goods'  and  are 
purchased  from  among  the  selection  offered  by  local  stores. 
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Downtown  stores,  however,  clearly  have  the  edge  over 
outlying  stores  for  luxury  and  style  goods,  bought  carefully  and 
infrequently  after  comparison  of  alternatives.  These  are  "shopping 
goods".  A  customer  seldom  chooses  to  purchase  a  fur  coat  or  diamond 
ring  at  the  local  shopping  center;  conversely,  a  consumer  would  no 
more  travel  downtown  for  a  pair  of  child's  blue  jeans  than  for  a 
loaf  of  bread.  Or.ce  dovmtown,  a  customer  might  purchase  both 
items  because  of  lowered  price,  or  convenience  or  tiarginal  differ- 
entiation of  the  product.  But  such  items  would  be  part  of  a  larger 
shopping  expedition  —  they  would  not  be  the  impulse  to  send 
consumers  into  central  shopping  areas  as  they  would  send  them  around 
the  corner  into  the  local  establishment. 

Downtown  stores  not  only  meet  the  specialized,  comparison 
shopping  needs  of  a  wide  geographic  area,  btit  they  elso  serve  as 
convenience  stores  for  that  population  which  lives  in  close  prox- 
imity to  them.   It  is  for  this  reason  that  retailers  are  becoming 
aware  of  the  inport&nce  of  raising  the  proportion  of  high  income 
residents  within  the  center  city.   Such  a  group  would  concentrate 
its  shopping  for  both  convenience  and  specialty  goods  in  the  down- 
town area  and  would  thus  support  a  great  array  of  shops  for  consum- 
er goods  and  services. 

There  is,  of  course,  overlap  between  stores  for  standard- 
ized and  unstandardized  goods  and  services.   Those  downtown  stores 
with  a  policy  of  encouraging  telephone  orders  and  delivery  service 
for  stock,  standardized  items  may  also  serve  as  convenience  stores 
for  customers  distant  in  geography  but  not  in  time.   Conversely, 
some  outlying  retail  establishments  do  serve  as  sources  for 
specialty,  high  priced  items.  These  stores  may  be  so  small  and 
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sell  to  such  a  sophisticated  clientele  that  the  comparison  shopping 
is  an  attitude  rather  than  an  activity  for  the  consumer. 

Shopping  goods  may  become  more  important  with  an  upgrad- 
ing of  incomes  and  tastes.  Between  1953  and  1956^  1^010,000  non- 
farm  families  moved  into  the  $5^000  and  over  income  group  for  a 
total  of  61%.   In  the  same  period,  300,000  families  moved  into  the 
$7,500  and  over  income  group  to  a  total  of  287o.  Even  with  the 
diminishing  purchasing  power  resulting  from  inflationary  pressures, 
real  income  rose  about  357o  from  1950  to  1956,  with  the  median  urban 
family  income,  $5,221  in  the  latter  year.  The  market  is  becoming 
highly  selective  with  older  families  spending  their  money  less  for 
capital  consumer  goods  and  more  for  expensive  clothes,  education, 
medical  care  and  other  professional  services  and  for  recreation. 
These  kinds  of  consumer  choices  favor  spending  in  central  business 
districts  rather  than  outlying  ones. 

Within  these  tendencies  toward  upgrading  of  tastes  (favor- 
ing selectivity  of  consumption)  and  standardizing  of  even  expensive 
items  (favoring  convenience  shopping)  the  practices  of  retailers 
will  be  of  considerable  importance.   Some  current  innovations 
include: 

Large  isolated  stores  are  beginning  to  give  the  sub- 
urban shopping  centers  stronger  competition.  Most  of 
the  reason  is  that  shopping  centers  are  so  big  they 
no  longer  can  provide  enough  parking  space  or  space 
close  for  convenience. 
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Department  stores  are  already  successfully  counter- 
ing the  competition  from  discount  houses,  particular- 
ly for  hard  goods  sales.  The  regular  retailers  are 
offering  specialized  services  to  customers  and  are 
finding  it  possible  to  shave  their  prices.  A  slight- 
ly lower  price  that  still  provides  for  delivery  and 
guarantee  of  the  goods  is  beginning  to  seem  more 
attractive  than  cash-and-carry  and  no  guarantee. 

Downtovra  stores  are  investing  heavily  in  renovation, 
particularly  of  store  fronts  but  also  of  interior 
space  to  give  the  customer  the  ready  access  to 
goods  and  the  easy  traffic  flow  from  one  section 
to  another  that  characterize  the  one- level  suburban 
store  or  the  supermarket. 

Serve-yourself-systems  are  increasing.  They  are 
found  in  all  kinds  of  stores  from  clothing  and  food 
shops  to  ones  that  sell  building  supplies. 

More  independent  stores  are  being  taken  over  by 
chains.  Chain  stores  have  centralized  buying  and 
accounting  services  which  help  keep  down  prices. 

Gasoline  stations  now  account  for  more  retail 
volume  than  do  department  stores;  many  of  them 
sell  lawn  mowers,  garden  tools  and  the  like  in 
addition  to  gas  and  oil. 


New  suburban  shopping  centers  in  a  number  of  places 
are  encountering  a  strong  local  opposition  from 
nearby  homeowners. 

Serious  consideration  is  being  given  by  some  of 
the  larger  retail  outlets  to  the  rental  of  "hard" 
goods  --  stoves,  refrigerators,  TV  sets  and  so  on. 
The  idea  is  to  encourage  faster  replacement  of  old 
models  or  obsolete  equipment. 

These  innovations  highlight  the  fact  that  the  business 
of  retailing  is  in  a  highly  fluid  state,  responsive  to  shifts  in 
consumer  behavior  and  merchandizing  imagination.  A  study  fortu- 
nately was  made  in  1953  which  is  specifically  directed  to  the 
choices  shoppers  living  in  the  Greater  Boston  area  made  between 
downtown  and  suburban  stores.   Frequency  of  shopping  in  the  down- 
town area  varied  inversely  with  distance:  787o  of  those  living  in 
the  inmediate  vicinity  of  Boston  shopped  downtown  once  a  month  or 
more,  while  527o  of  those  living  in  a  15-mile  radius  of  Boston  and 
only  207o  living  within  a  15  to  30-mile  radius  shopped  there  this 
frequently.   Only  37.  of  the  respondents  living  in  the  immediate 
Boston  section  never  shopped  downtown,  while  107o  of  those  living 
with  15  miles  and  357.  of  those  living  15  to  30  miles  away  claimed 
not  to  shop  at  all  downtown. 


*  John  P.  Alevizos  and  Allen  E.  Beckwith,  Downtown  and  Suburban 
Shopping  Study  of  Greater  Boston.  Boston  University  College  of 
Business  Administration,  1953. 
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The  study  showed  that  suburban  shoppers  preferred  down- 
tovm  stores  for  luxury  and  style  goods  such  as  jewelry,  funiture 
and  fur  coats.  However,  they  bought  most  stock  items  on  a  brand 
name  basis  from  suburban  stores.   Stock  items  range  from  cosmetics 
to  appliances.  They  also  bought  clothing  for  their  children  in 
the  suburban  stores. 

As  many  as  467o  of  the  subairbanites  interviewed  said  they 
were  doing  less  shopping  downtown  than  formerly  and  gave  80  reasons 
why  this  was  so,  including: 

a.  Natural  reasons  (39%  of  the  "less"  responses) 
such  as  old  age  and  ill  health.  The  one  reason 
noted  most  often  was  "children"  (12.97o  of  all 
suburbanites  who  say  they  are  doing  less  down- 
town shopping)  with  frequent  references  to  the 
lack  of  domestic  help  and  of  baby  sitters. 

b.  Operational  reasons  (20%  of  the  "less"  responses) 
such  as  poor  service,  confusion  downtown,  dis- 
comfort in  shopping. 

c.  Transportation  reasons  (41%  of  the  "less"  responses) 
such  as  traffic  and  parking  difficulties  and  in- 
convenient public  transit. 
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PROPORTION  OF  EACH  MAJOR  MERCHANDISE  CLASSIFICATION 

PURCHASED  IN  DOWNTOWN  BOSTON  STORES  BY  LOCATION 

OF  RESIDENCE 

Women ' s  Women ' s 
Cloth-  Accftsso-  Children's  Men's  Home   Electrical 
in^     riea     Wear     Wear   Furn.  Appliances 


77%     76%       59%      73%    72%     68% 


Residents 
of  Area  I 
(Boston  and 
several  ad- 
jacent com- 
munities) 

Residents 
of  Area  II 

<S"J'f'^^^      50      47        34      51     51      44 
within  15 

miles  of 

Boston) 

Residents  of 
Area  III 

(Communities    21      19        13       17     16       12 
m  15  to  30- 
mile  radius 
of  Boston) 


The  downtown  has  a  large  captive  market  in  the  population 
of  the  city  of  Boston  and  several  of  its  immediately  adjacent  sub- 
urbs, as  can  be  seen  from  the  table  above.  They  made  59  to  777.  of 
their  major  purchases  in  the  downtown  and  only  41  to  237..  at  other 
shopping  locations.  But,  in  addition,  among  suburbanites,  507o  or 
more  of  their  purchases  were  made  downtown  for  the  following  items 
of  merchandise:  Fur  coast,  757,;  men's  suits  and  coats,  647..;  untrinmed 
cloth  coats,  647,;  fine  jewelry,  637,;  china  and  glassware,  577o; 
sheets,  pillow  cases,  etc.,  57%;  furniture,  56%;  men's  shoes,  547,; 
handbags,  527,;  street  dresses,  50%;  millinery,  50%;  women's  shoes, 
50%. 
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The  s urvey  and  our  other  data  lead  to  two  couclusionB; 
firstly,  th-t  the  downt'.r/n  ca-g  continue  to  serve  as  a  regional 
shop'^ing  center  for  the  city  of  Boston  residents  chemsclves; 
secor.f^ly.  that  it  has  an  edge  on  the  suburbs  for  unstandardized. 
specialized,  style  commodities,  particularly  thoqe  which  benefit 
from  comparison  sh^ppinr, . 

Therefore,  the  future  of  the  Boston  dowctown  depends  on 
the  renewal  and  strengthening  of  Boston  as  a  residential  community 
and  on  taking  advantage  of  its  edge  in  the  specialized  goods  field. 

***** 

Investigations  were  made  of  seven  principal  retailing 
activities  in  Boston's  downtown  district: 

1.  Department  Stores; 

2.  General  Merchandise,  other  than  department  stores; 

3.  Apparel  and  Accessory  Shops; 

4.  Furniture,  House  Furnishings,  Appliance  Dealers; 

5.  Eating  and  Drinking  Places; 

6.  Food  Stores; 

7.  Other  Retail  Stores  (liquor,  jewelry,  florists, 
music,  camera,  etc.) 

These  kinds  of  retailing  collectively  represent  the  greatest  number 
of  establishments,  the  most  employees  and  the  largest  dollar  volume 
of  sales  in  the  downtown.  They  reveal  differential  growth  potentials. 
Typical  comments  concerning  the  viability  of  specific  retail  ac- 
tivities from  interviews  with  responsible  firm  members  have  been 
quoted  in  the  analyses. 
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1.   Depnrtment  S''.ores: 

The  number  of  depart jient  stores  in  the  dovjnto'.im  district 
remained  the  same  between  1948  ^nd  19  54.   However^  two  major 
department  stores  closed  auring  the  period  i954-1937.   Bad 
manageueni:  is  blamed  for  the  demise  of  one  of  them.   The  dollar 
volume  of  sales  inc-eased  from  $193,052,000  in  19Vj  to  $j.98,883,000 
in  19  54.   This  represents  an  increase  of  a  little  less  than 
$1,000,000  per  year  and  a  total  increase  over  the  seven  years  of 
3%. 

It  seems  obvious  that  the  rate  of  increase  in  sales 
volume  was  not  sufficient  to  support  the  number  of  stores.   The  37o 
growth  factor  is  insignificant  compared  to  36%  for  drinking  places, 
557,  for  furniture  stores,  907„  for  home  furnishing  stores  other  than 
furniture,  and  28.57<,  for  jewelry  stores. 

Another  reason  for  the  287o  decline  in  number  may  be  the 
growth  of  the  department  store  category  in  the  areas  surrounding 
the  downto^>m.   In  the  standard  metorpolitan  area,  not  including 
the  downtown,  department  stores  increased  by  eight  between  1947 
and  1954.   The  dollar  volume  of  sales,  over  the  same  period, 
increased  by  50.97.. 

Still  another  reason  is  the  rise  of  the  specialty  shop. 
These  one-commodity  stores  have  been  cutting  into  department 
store  sales  steadily  since  this  type  of  merchandising  first 
caught  on  with  the  public. 

During  the  investigation,  interviews  were  held  with  top 
management  people  representing  most  of  the  department  stores 
remaining  in  the  downtown.   Tne  consensus  among  these  persons 
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seems  to  be  that  central  business  district  car.not  support  any  more 
larga,  highly  diversified  department  stores.   The  overaead  and 
profit  structure  is  sucL  that  constant  growth  is  rz^quired  to  stay 
in  business.  What  seems  to  be  happening  in  the  downtown  is  that 
the  sviccessfiil  stcies  are  continuing  to  grow  at  cVieir  old  locstions^ 
the  unsuccessful  oa^s  ari  going  out  of  busin:,>ss,  end  new  capital, 
after  looking  over  tne  Loston  situation,  is  deciding  to  locate  in 
the  suburbs. 

Most  of  the  respondents  expressed  the  opinion  that  the 
department  stores  now  in  the  downtown  are  strong,  stable  elements 
in  the  retail  core.   All  believe  there  is  room  and  market  enough 
for  the  present  stores  to  continue  to  do  business  but  that  the 
downtown  cannot  support  another  large  department  store.   In 
support  of  this  view  is  the  fact  that  the  downtown  department 
stores  did  11  .V/„   of  all  department  store  business  in  the 
metropolitan  area  in  1947,  but  only  69.77o  in  1954.   Granted  that 
69 .  77o  is  the  lion's  share,  the  rate  of  decline  or  rather  the  rate 
of  increase  in  the  outlying  areas  is  the  major  consideration  in 
determining  what  functions  can  be  regarded  as  stable  elements  in 
the  downtown  of  the  future. 

At  least  one  store  feels  that  it  is  overbuilt  in  its 
suburban  location.  As  one  department  store  executive  stated 
emphatically,  "We'll  never  build  at  that  scale  again.   Our  next 
suburban  store  will  be  half  that  size."  If  MTA  service  can  be 
expanded  into  the  better  suburbs,  many  merchants  believe  downtown 
stores  will  be  more  heavily  patronized. 
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The  growth  of  the  department  stoia  function  in  the  out- 
lying ireas  has  been^  in  general,  commensurate  with  population 
growth.   The  large  ;:hopping  centers,  desigred  to  accommodate  the 
increase  in  suburban  population  have,  as  a  I'ule,  been  planned  and 
built  around  Che  branch  department  store.   This  dees  not  indicate, 
according  to  those  interviewed,  a  movement  on  the  part  of  depart- 
ment scores  from  tho  dowrtown.   "VJe  are  merely  going  out  to  meet 
the  competition.   We  believe  we  can  hold  our  own  in  town  but  we 
cannot  afford  to  pass  up  all  that  growth." 

2.  General  Merchandise  Other  Than  Department  Scores: 

In  the  General  Merchandise  category,  which  consists  of 
"junior"  department  stores  and  5  and  10 's,  the  number  of  firms 
increased  from  39  to  58  between  194B  and  1954.   During  the  same 
period,  however,  the  dollar  volume  of  sales  declined  from 
$5,098,000  to  $4,766,000. 

This  category  represents  a  very  small  component  of  the 
retail  core.   In  1957,  it  employed  fewer  than  2,000  persons. 

In  the  metropolitan  area,  excluding  doi-mtown,  the  situa- 
tion was  somewhat  different.  The  number  of  firms  increased  from 
354  to  449  and  the  dollar  volume  of  sales  rose  from  $19,477,000 
to  $28,638,000.  From  these  figures,  it  is  safe  to  assume  the 
General  Merchandise  group  has  found  it  more  profitable  to  operate 
from  the  suburbs  than  from  the  downtown.   The  Nev/  England  manager 
for  one  of  the  nation's  largest  chains  of  junior  department  stores 
was  emphatic  about  this.   "Our  future,"  he  said,  "is  in  the  suburban 
shopping  centers.  We  have  closed  all  our  downtown  stores  except  one 
and  have  opened  seven  in  the  suburbs  since  19  50."  The  local 
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manager  of  a  large  junior  department  store  told  a  staff  interviewer, 
"People  are  ao  longer  economy  minded,  they're  brand  minded.   Our 
prices  are  being  forced  up  to  the  point  where  we  find  ourselves 
compei:ing  with  the  major  department  scores.'  This  comment 
explains  that  of  another  manager  of  a  junior  department  stores. 
"The  future  in  this  business  is  terrific;  war  babies  coming  of 
age  as  shoppers  ard  gerieral  population  growth  meaa  good  business." 
Although  the  chain  does  not  expect  to  leave  its  downtown  location, 
it  expects  to  open  a  branch  store  in  the  suburbs.   The  manager 
made  clear  that  they  now  carry  higher  priced  goods.   This  may  be 
the  answer  to  the  stores  in  this  category  whose  business  has 
fallen  off. 

In  the  variety  store  category,  one  large  store  reports 
that  "the  ratio  of  sales  to  operating  costs  has  not  held  and  we 
are  not  making  what  we  should.  We  are  still  interested  in 
downtown  locations  but  not  in  Boston.  We  would  consider  staying 
in  downtown  Boston  in  a  new  building  but  with  taxes  what  they  are 
there  is  little  chance  of  anyone  building  one  and  renting  a  space 
we  could  afford." 

3.  Apparel  and  Accessory  Shops: 

This  category  is  made  up  of  the  following  kinds  of  firms: 
shoe  stores,  men's  and  boys'  clothing  and  furnishings  stores, 
family  clothing  stores,  women's  clothing  and  specialty  stores, 
women's  ready-to-wear  stores.  With  the  exception  of  shoe  stores, 
all  the  stores  in  this  category  showed  a  marked  and  persistant 
decline  between  1948  and  1954. 
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In  men's  and  boys*  clothing  and  furnishings  the  number  of 
firms  remained  constant  although  there  was  a  decrease  in  dollar 
volume  of  sales  of  227o.   In  1948  these  stores  did  a  gross  sales 
volume  of  $21,651,000,  but  by  1954  this  figura  had  dropped  to 
$16,899,000.   In  the  metropolitan  area  the  percentage  increase  in 
the  dollar  volume  of  sales  was  44.37o,  representing  £.  gross  sales 
increase  from  $38,174,000  _n  1948  to  $40,745,000  in  1954.  The 
downtown's  share  of  the  sales  in  this  group  dropped  from  79.17o 
in  1948  to  65.4%  in  1954.  The  only  interpretation  that  can  be 
placed  on  the  above  figures  is  that  although  this  activity  has  a 
role  in  the  retail  community  of  the  downtown,  that  role  is  a 
declining  one.   It  is  impossible  to  say  when  the  rate  of  contraction 
in  this  group  will  level  off. 

Family  clothing  stores  increased  in  number  and  declined  in 
dollar  volume  of  sales.  In  1948  there  were  eight  establishments  in 
this  group  in  the  downtown,  and  in  1954  there  were  nine.  The 
dollar  volume  of  sales  in  1948  was  $2,382,000;  by  1954  it  was 
$2,044,000.  Meanwhile,  the  opposite  situation  developed  in  the 
metropolitan  area.  Here  the  number  of  firms  declined  while  the 
dollar  volume  of  sales  increased.   In  1948  there  were  133  firms  in 
this  group  in  the  metropolitan  area,  and  in  1954  there  were  only  116. 
Over  the  same  period  the  dollar  volume  of  sales  rose  from  $20,048,000 
to  $39,254,000.   (Again  we  have  one  of  those  inconstancies  that  call 
for  further  investigation  in  order  to  explain.)  Another  index  that 
points  to  the  decline  in  this  group  is  the  loss  of  percentage  of 
sales.  The  downtown's  share  of  the  entire  metropolitan  area's 
sales  in  these  stores  in  1948  was  11.9%.  By  1954  this  share  had 
fallen  to  5.2%. 
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In  the  women's  clothing  and  specialty  shops  the  trend 
was  also  a  dovmward  one.   In  the  downtown  there  were  96  women's 
clothing  and  specialty  shops  in  1948.   In  1954  there  were  only 
77.   In  sales  volume  the  drop  was  pronounced.   In  1943  the  gross 
dollar  volume  sales  for  this  group  was  $28,598^000  rnd  in  1954  it 
was  $24,411,000.   Th:  s  decrease  in  dollar  volume  rei-irasents  a 
decline  of  14. 7/^.  Ao  the  ..anager  of  a  Washington  Street  specialty 
shop  told  us  in  an  interview,  "Everyone  I  know  in  this  business  is 
in  trouble.  All  in  all,  I  would  say  we  have  dropped  about  157o 

since  1954 "  In  the  metropolitan  area  excluding  the 

downtown,  this  group  paralleled  family  clothing  stores.   The  number 
of  firms  declined  while  the  dollar  volume  of  sales  increased.   In 
1948  there  were  793  establishments  in  the  metropolitan  area  doing 
a  gross  dollar  volume  in  sales  of  $83,613,000.   In  1954  the  number 
of  firms  had  been  cut  to  784  while  the  dollar  volume  in  sales  had 
increased  to  $37,900,000.  There  is  little  doubt  that  much  of  the 
shift  of  this  activity  to  the  suburban  areas  accompanied  the  rise 
of  the  shopping  center.  Many  of  the  new  centers  in  Greater  Boston 
were  built  around  a  prestige  shop  for  women.  Their  success 
indicates  this  type  of  retail  activity  will  probably  continue  to 
grow  in  the  outlying  areas  and,  with  the  exception  of  the  high 
priced,  high  specialized  store,  to  decline  in  the  downtown.  This 
view  is  reinforced  by  the  comment  of  the  manager  of  one  low  priced 
store  who  complained  that  business  had  dropped  by  157o  since  1954. 
The  manager's  next  comment,  however,  was  that  "there's  business 
enough  in  this  town  for  everyone.  All  we  need  is  better  parking." 
One  student  of  market  research  has  concluded,  "The  new  rich  .... 
want  the  right  label.   They  want  Bonwit  Teller.   This  is  the 
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segment  of  the  market  that  is  expanding.  This  is  the  segment  that 
Bonwit's  is  getting  and  Lerner's  is  losing." 

The  manager  of  one  successful  specialty  shop  sees  no 
particular  virtue  in  being  near  its  cotopetition.   "Specialty 
shops  can  locate  almost  anywhere  in  a  prestige  area." 

The  situation  in   women's  ready-to-wear  stores  again  is 
similar  to  th::t  of  ^he  family  clothing  stores.   In  the  downtown 
the  number  of  establishments  increased  between  1948  and  1934^  while 
the  gross  dollar  volume  in  sales  declined.   In  1948  there  were  27 
of  these  shops,  and  in  1954  there  were  31.  At  the  same  time 
the  sales  figures  declined  from  $26,311,000  to  $20,160,000.   In 
the  metropolitan  area  excluding  the  downtown,  the  number  of  firms 
increased  and  the  dollar  volume  of  sales  increased.   In  the  case  of 
sales,  however,  the  increase  was  only  slight.  In  1948  there  were 
404  firms  in  this  group  in  the  metropolitan  area,  and  in  1954 
there  were  423.   The  Increase  in  dollar  volume  of  sales  was  from 
$73,484,000  in  1948  to  $74,829,000  in  1934. 

In  the  women's  ready-to-wear  group  the  percentage  of 
change  in  the  dollar  volume  of  sales  over  the  period  studied  represents 
a  decline  of  247..   In  the  metropolitan  area  (minus  the  downtown)  for 
the  same  period  the  dollar  volume  of  sales  shows  an  increase  of 
16.47.. 

Shoe  stores,  on  the  other  hand,  increased  both  in  the 
number  of  firms  and  in  the  volume  of  sales.   In  1948  there  were  73 
shoe  stores  in  the  downtown  and  in  1954  there  were  77.   The  dollar 
volume  of  sales  went  from  $12,614,000  to  $12,626,000.   This  represents 
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an  increase  of  0.17o.  The  increase,  however  slight,  indicates  this 
activity  may  be  able  to  function  profitably  in  the  downtown  in 
the  future,  and  that  it  is  a  strong  element  in  the  retail  component 
of  the  economic  base. 

As  reported  above,  the  interviews  stressed  that  women's  high 
priced  specialty  shops  do  woll  downtown.  Most  of  the  older,  traditional 
stores  in  this  line  have  branch  shops  in  the  new  shopping  centers, 
however,  and  those  that  do  not  have  are  planning  to.  The  decline 
pointed  out  above  seems  to  have  been  largely  for  the  lower  priced 
specialty  stores.  A  general  upgrading  in  taste  and  fashion  may  have 
something  to  do  with  the  failure  of  the  lower  cost  shops  to  survive 
In  the  downtown.  All  evidence  indicates  that  the  woman  willing 
to  spent  more  than  $29.00  for  a  particular  item  is  also  willing  to 
go  downtown  to  shop  for  it.   If  she  expects  to  spend  less,  she  will 
go  to  the  most  convenient  nearby  store. 

It  is  safe  to  say  that  even  without  a  great  amount  of  up- 
grading of  the  retail  core  women's  prestige  specialty  shops  will 
continue  to  operate  successfully  in  the  downtown.   If  upgrading  does 
take  place,  there  is  less  likelihood  that  these  stores  will  move 
to  the  shopping  centers  or  the  periphery  of  the  downtown  at  a 
later  time. 

4.  F'lrniture,  Home  Furnishings.  Appliance  Dealers: 

These  three  groups  of  stores,  both  individually  and 
collectively,  displayed  the  greatest  growth  of  any  of  the  seven 
categories  of  retailing  discussed  in  this  section.  Furniture  stores 
alone  increased  their  dollar  volume  of  sales  by  more  than  557o 
between  1948  and  1954.   Although  the  number  of  establishments 
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classified  as  furniture  retailers  decreased  by  two,  the  sales 
volume  increased  by  some  $6,000^000.   The  number  of  firms  dropped 
from  40  to  38  during  a  period  when  the  furniture  business  was 
showing  a  dollar  volume  increase  of  approximately  $1^000,000  per 
year.   It  is  reasonably  safe  to  assume  that  the  den.ise  of  these 
two  f.'.rins  was  the  result  cf  the  regular  functioning  of  the  market 
mechanism. 

One  of  the  reasons  for  this  increase  in  sales  volume 
may  be  the  willingness  of  people  to  "shop"  vjhen  spending  the 
amount  of  money  that  is  involved  in  the  purchase  of  furniture.  A 
leading  authority  on  retailing  at  the  Hairvard  Graduate  School  of 
Business  Administration  put  it  this  way,  "The  more  people  intend 
to  spend  for  a  particular  commodity,  the  more  they  are  willing  to 
shop  for  it.   Furniture  is  a  good  example  in  this  case.   Buying 
furniture  represents  a  la-ge  outlay  to  the  average  family.  Before 
making  a  selection  they  want  to  look  around.   They  demand  the 
right  to  compare,  to  choose,  and  they  are  willing  to  put  up  with 
the  inconvenience  of  driving  into  the  downtown  to  do  so." 

In  home  furnishings,  other  than  furniture,  the  number  of 
firms  increased  by  one  and  in  household  appliances,  radio  and  TV 
stores  the  number  increased  by  eight.  The  dollar  volume  of  sales 
for  home  furnishing  rose  from  $1,171,000  to  $2,223,000  from  1948 
to  1954,  and  from  $6,444,000  to  $8,886,000  for  household  appliances. 

From  the  point  of  view  of  the  future  retail  core 
furniture,  heme  fur.J.shings  other  than  furniture,  and  household 
appliai.'.:es  inu-t  be  consideied  in  terms  of  future  population 
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growth  and  rate  of  household  formation.  Their  proven  ability  to 
attract  customers  into  the  downtown  stands  in  their  favor. 

While  two  furniture  dealers  went  out  of  business  in 
the  downtown  between  1943  and  1954,  the  number  of  firms  in  this 
category  in  the  metropolitan  area  increased  from  294  to  308.  The 
dollnr  volume  of  sales  of.   furniture  stores  in  the  metropolitan  area 
increased  froAi  $42,338,0CJ  to  $60,625,000.  This  growth  of  37.2% 
compares  unfavorably  with  the  557o  increase  in  sales  in  the  downtown 
for  the  same  period. 

The  really  startling  increase,  however,  is  for  home 
furnishings  other  than  furniture.  The  dollar  volume  of  sales  for 
these  firms  increased  90.77o  between  1948  and  1954.   In  the 
metropolitan  area,  excluding  the  downtown,  the  increase  was  16.37o. 
The  fact  that  the  rate  of  growth  in  this  category  in  the  downtown 
exceeds  that  of  the  metre Dolitan  area  is  of  particular  importance. 
Here  is  a  retail  category  that,  although  not  as  large  as  some  of 
the  others,  has  a  great  capacity  to  "pull"  and  remain  competitive 
despite  current  trends. 

For  household  appliances,  radio  and  TV  stores  growth 
in  the  downtown  almost  paralleled  growth  in  the  metropolitan 
area.   Between  1948  and  1954  dollar  volume  of  sales  in  the 
downtown  increased  by  37.97o  and  in  the  outlying  communities  by 
37.47o.  This  category  is  holding  its  own  insofar  as  growth  is 
concernad.  Actually,  in  1954,  the  downtown  firms  did  47.87o  of  all 
the  bu^jiness  in  this  category  in  the  entire  metropolitan  area. 

It  is  significant  that  one  of  the  redevelopment  proposals 
submitted  by  the  research  staff  calls  for  a  complex  designed  to 
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house  parts  of  these  three  categories.  The  Decorative  Arts  Canter 
is  intended  to  strengthen  the  competitive  position  of  the  entire 
home  furnishings  industry.  The  analysis  and  statistical  data 
contained  in  this  section  lend  weight  to  the  proposal^  and  to  the 
idea  that  redevelopment  in  the  dovmtown  should  be  directed  toward 
enhancing  the  position  of  those  retail  activities  that  can  be 
considered  strong,  stable  aad  vital  elements  in  the  economic  base. 

5.  Eating  and  Drinking  Places: 

There  has  been  a  slight  decline  in  the  number  of  eating 
places  and  a  slight  increase  in  the  number  of  drinking  places.  In 
1948  there  were  319  eating  places  in  the  downtown  and  in  1954  there 
were  308.  At  the  same  time  the  number  of  drinking  places  increased 
from  105  in  1948  to  121  in  1954.   In  the  metropolitan  area  the 
opposite  occurred.  The  nun-oer  of  eating  places  incroased  from 
2,534  in  1943  to  2,552  in  1"54,  while  the  number  of  drinking  places 
declined  from  1,378  in  1948  to  1,298  in  1954. 

In  the  downtown  tUe  decline  in  eating  places  represents 
a  decrease  in  dollar  volume  cf  sales  of  1.77o,  or  a  dxop  from 
$38,113,000  in  1948  to  $37,485,000  in  1954.  The  increase  in  the 
number  of  drinking  places  represents  an  increase  in  total  volume 
of  sales  from  $6,367,000  in  1948  to  $8,660,000  in  1934.  The 
increase  in  the  number  of  eating  places  in  the  metropolitan  area 
can  be  laid,  in  some  degree,  to  increased  mobility.  The  increase 
in  the  number  of  drinking  places  in  the  downtown  is  a  matter  that 
calls  for  further  investigation. 

6.  Food  Stores: 

The  out-migration  of  population  has  not  had  as  great  an 
effect  on  food  stores  as  might  be  suspected.   In  1948  there  were 
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148  establishments  in  the  food  store  group  in  the  downtown.   In 
1954  this  number  had  declined  to  139.  The  gross  dollar  volume  of 
sales  in  these  stores,  however,  remained  almost  constant  over  the 
period  studied.  In  1948  the  dollar  volume  of  sales  was  $19,523,000 
and  in  1954  it  was  $19,5?.9,000.   Part  of  the  reason  that  food 
stores  had  held  their  pobition  is  the  fact  that  consumption  of 
food  is  everywhere  at  an  cll-time  high.  Another  important  reason 
is  the  ability  of  the  highly  specialized  food  stores  in  the  area 
to  keep  abreast  of  changing  consumer  tastes  and  buying  habits  in 
food.  They  sell  specialized  items  and  cater  to  a  mobile  market 
that  is  willing  to  put  up  with  the  inconvenience  of  coming  into 
the  core  area  in  order  to  make  purchases. 

In  the  metorpolitan  area,  on  the  other  hand,  the  number 
of  firms  decreased  while  the  total  volume  of  sales  increased.   In 
1948  the  number  of  establishments  in  this  group  in  the  metropolitan 
area,  excluding  the  central  business  district,  was  7,288  and  by  1954 
this  numoer  vjas  do^^7n  to  5,958.   Much  of  this  contraction  was  due 
to  the  increase  in  the  number  of  oupcmarUott;  serving  large 
areas.  These  facilities  have  cut  into  the  market  that  tradition- 
ally traded  v/ith  the  local,  small  town  store. 

Dollar  volume  of  sales  in  the  metropolitan  area,  excluding 
the  downtown,  increased  from  $527,196,000  in  1548  to  $769,346,000 
in  1954.  With  the  ever  increasing  mobility  of  the  market  there 
is  little  reason  to  doubt  that  the  regional  super  market  will 
not  continue  to  grow  at  the  expense  of  the  downtown  and  the  local 
market. 
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In  the  light  of  the  slight  trend  "back  to  the  city''  on 
the  part  of  some  higher  income  families  there  may  be  some  basis  f jr 
feeling  that  the  existing  downtown  food  stores  vi/ili  continue  to  do 
business  and  in.   some  cases  even  to  grow.  All  in  all,  however,  the 
future  in  the  retailing  of  food  seems  to  belong  to  the  super  market 
located  on  a  rrajor  highway. 

7.   Othe>.-  Reta:  1  Sco  :fs_: 

The  last  category  of  the  seven  discussed  in  this  section 
lumps  together,  under  the  general  title  of  Other  ?v.t:i;ail  S  ores,  such 
diversified  cimmercial  acivities  as  liquor  stores,  jevvelry  stores, 
book  and  staclonery  stores,  sporting  goods  ai.d  bicycle  stores, 
flcristc   music  stores,  and  camera  and  phof.o graphic  supply  stores. 
These  are  the  types  of  shops  that  are  found  clustered  in  particular 
sections  of  the  central  business  district  and  also  scattered  about 
the  entire  retail  core  area.   Camera  stores^  for  example,  can  be 
found  clustered  along  Bromfield  Street  as  well  as  scattered  in  the 
Back  Bay,  Park  Square,  Tremont  Street  and  along  Summer  Street. 

Other  than  the  normal  workings  of  the  market  there  seem 
to  be  no  particular  reasons  for  the  clusterings  and/or  the 
scatteration.   Some  areas  have  traditionally  been  the  place  to 
buy  certain  commodities:   Boylston  Street  for  music  shops; 
Bromfield  Street  for  camera  shops. 

The  stores  covered  in  this  category  help  to  make  the 
downtown  the  dynamic  shopping  area  it  is.   The  variety  and  breadth 
of  selection  offered  in  these  stores  attracts  people  from  all  over 
the  metropolitan  area.   Thtse  small  shops,  catering  to  a  multitude 
of  needs,  interspersed  among  the  large  commercial  establishments, 
create  the  atmosphere  and  color  that  set  the  downtown  apart  from 

Anv    ntlif»r    Rhnnnino    area. 
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Liquor  Stores:   In  liquor  stores  the  number  of  units 
declined  between  1948  and  1954  while  the  dollar  volume  of  business 
increased.   The  regulations  governing  the  granting  of  package  store 
licenses  call  for  distribution  on  the  basis  of  population,  and  the 
decline  may  hnv-o   be?'i  due  to  the  decline  in  the  city's  population. 
Between  1948  aud  195-.  che  gross  dollar  volume  of  sales  in  these 
stores  rose  from  $5,i':'S,000  to  $7,055,000. 

In  the  metro.iolitan  area,  excluding  the  downtown,  the 
number  cf  establishments  increased,  lending  weight  to  the  remark 
on  allocation  by  population,  from  605  in  1948  to  618  in  1954.   The 
gross  sales  in  the  metropolitan  area  increased  from  $61,493,000  to 
$34,074,000  over  the  same  period.  This  is  an  increase  of  approx- 
imately 287o.  In  the  downtown  the  increase  was  17.6%  over  1948.  These 
figures  indicate  a  general  increase  in  liquor  stores  and  the  increase 
in  dollar  volume  of  sales  in  the  downtown  seem  to  imply  that  the 
group  is  stable  and  can  function  profitably  in  the  core  area. 

Jewelry  Stores:  The  retail  jewelry  business  expanded 
both  in  the  downtown  and  in  the  metropolitan  area  between  1948  and 
1954.   In  the  core,  the  number  of  stores  increased  by  one  and  the 
dollar  volume  of  sales  rose  from  $14,643,000  in  1948  to  $18,819,000 
in  1954.  At  the  same  time  the  number  of  establishments  in  the 
metropolitan  area  increased  from  317  in  1943  to  378  in  1954.  Gross 
dollar  volume  of  sales  in  the  metropolitan  area  increased  from 
$26,484,000  to  $36,744,000. 

The  rise  in  sales  in  the  downtown  represents  an  increase 
of  28.57o.  The  increase  in  sales  in  the  metropolitan  area  shows  a 
rise  of  51.4%.  These  figures  indicate  that  jewelry  stores  are 
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strong,  stable  elements  in  the  retail  base  of  both  the  downtown 
and  the  metropolitan  area.   Although  the  rate  of  growth  of  this 
group  is  greater  in  the  outlying  communities,  the  downtown  stores 
are  holding  a  very  substantial  share  of  the  mrket.   In  1943,  the 
intown  shops  accounted  for  55.3%  of  all  sales  of  jevrelry  in  the 
Boston  metropolitan  area,   by  1954  this  share  had  declined  to  5i.27o. 
This  decline  io  sigii^ficanc,  but  the  downtown's  relative  growth  is 
the  important  point.   This  retail  activity  has  shovja  itself  to  be 
able  to  meet  the  competition  of  the  suburban  shops  and  to  continue 
to  grow  in  downtown  A.ocations. 

Again,  however,  the  market  for  jewelry  may  be  good  only  for 
the  prestige  shops.   "The  people  who  want  quality,"  the  executive  of 
a  downtown  prestige  jewelry  store  told  us,  "are  willing  to  face  the 
inconvenience  of  coming  downtown  to  make  certain  that  they  get  it." 
One  credit  jewelry  store  manager  reports,  "VJe  make  money,  but  we 
seem  to  be  making  less  and  less  each  year.  There  is  very  little 
growth,  beyond  a  certain  point,  in  this  business  because  of  the 
competition."  Credit  jewelry  stores  appear  to  get  their  heaviest 
competition  from  department  stores  and  discount  houses  in  most 
cities.   This  is  the  case  for  appliances,  which  many  credit  jewelry 
stores  sell,  and  may  be  so  for  jewelry,  too.   "You  know  why  this 
is  happening,  don't  you?"  one  credit  jeweler  said.  "Department 
stores  and  discount  houses  are  giving  them  (appliances)  away,  and 
we  can't  compete  with  them." 

Book  and  Stationery  Stores:   In  this  group  there  was  a 
slight  increase  in  dollar  volume  of  sales  and  a  contraction  in  the 
number  of  establishments  in  the  downtown.   In  1948  there  were  65 
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shops  doing  a  dollar  volume  of  business  of  $6,196,000  and  in  1954 
there  were  54  stores  doing  a  dollar  volume  of  $6,510,000.   The  same 
situation  occurred  in  the  metropolitan  area.   The  number  of  shops 
declined  from  212  in  1948  to  210  in  1954.   Tae  dollar  volume  of 
sales  rose  in  the  metropolitan  area  excluding  the  downtown  from 
$14,753,000  in  1948  to  $16,741,000  in  1954. 

As  in  the  case  of  jewelry  stores,  tiie  important  thing 
here  is  the  relative  growth,  in  dollar  volume  of  sales,  not  the 
slight  decline  in  the  number  of  firms.   The  fact  that  sales  rose 
5.17<.  between  1948  and  1954  in  the  downtown  points  out  the  ability 
of  this  group  to  hold  its  own  and  to  compete  successfully  from 
their  intown  locations. 

Sporting  Cjods  and  Bicycle  Stores:   This  group  has 
declined  in  the  number  of  stores  and  in  gross  dollar  volume  of 
sales  in  the  downtown  and  increased  in  both  measures  in  the 
metropolitan  area.   In  the  central  business  district  the  number  of 
sporting  goods  and  bicycle  stores  dropped  from  15  in  1948  to  9  in 
1954  and  the  dollar  volume  of  sales  declined  from  $2,316,000  in 
1948  to  $1,356,000  in  1954.  The  figures  for  the  same  two  years  in 
the  metropolitan  area  excluding  the  downtown  show  an  increase  in 
the  number  of  firms  from  75  in  1948  to  113  in  1954.   Over  the  same 
period  there  was  a  slight  increase  in  the  volume  of  sales.   In 
1948  the  gross  dollar  volume  in  the  metropolitan  area  was  $5,376,000 
and  by  1954  it  had  increased  to  $5,643,000. 

There  seems  to  be  no  indication  that  the  rate  of 
contraction  will  slow  down  or  that  this  group  in  the  retail  core  of 
the  downtown  will  stabilize  in  the  near  future.   The  metropolitan 
area  outside  the  downtown  had  an  increase  in  dollar  volume  of  sales 
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between  1948  and  1934  of  40.1%.  The  downtown  suffered  a  decline 
In  dollar  volume  of  sales  for  the  same  period  of  41.57o.  Equally 
important  is  the  fact  that  in  1948  the  central  business  district 
accounted  for  43.1%  of  all  sales  in  this  group  while  in  1954  this 
share  had  dropped  to  24.07o. 

Apparently  sporting  goods  are  now  being  bought  extensively 
from  department  stores.  It  is  not  likely  that  their  marketing 
through  specialty  stores  will  increase;  more  like  it  will  de- 
crease in  the  years  ahead. 

Florists:  An  analysis  of  the  jf lorist  sho,;s  as  a  component 
of  the  retail  base  shows  that  this  is  one  of  those  groups  in  which 
contraction  in  both  the  number  of  establishments  and  gross  dollar 
volume  of  sales  in  the  downtown  has  been  matched  by  a  proportionate 
rise  in  both  indices  in  the  metropolitan  area. 

In  1948  there  were  14  florists  in  the  downtown,  and  in 
1954  the  number  had  been  reduced  to  12.  The  gross  dollar  volume  of 
business  conducted  in  1948  was  $700,000  and  in  1954  had  declined 
to  $592,000.   Comparing  the  same  two  years  with  the  metropolitan 
area  excluding  the  downtown  shows  and  the  total  number  of  firms  in 
the  suburban  communities  had  grown  from  236  in  1948  to  297  in  1954. 
The  dollar  volume  of  sales  in  the  metropolitan  area  rose  from  $7,694,000 
in  1948  to  $9,656,000  in  1954. 

There  was  a  15.4%  decline  in  dollar  sales  in  the  florist 
business  in  the  downtown  between  1948  and  1954.  At  the  same  time 
there  was  an  increase  in  dollar  volume  of  business  in  the  metropolitan 
area  of  29.6%.   It  is  also  indicative  of  the  decreasing  role  of  this 
group  in  the  downtown  that  in  1948  the  intown  shops  accounted  for  9.1% 
of  all  sales  in  the  area,  and  by  1954  this  share  had  dropped  to  6.1% 
of  all  sales. 
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Music  Stores:   This  group  declined  both  in  sales  volume 
and  number  of  firms  in  the  dov^ntown  and  in  the  metropolitan  area 
excluding  the  downtown  between  1948  and  1954.   Part  of  this 
general  decline  in  the  number  of  stores  and  volume  of  business  in 
this  group  can  be  explained  by  the  fact  that  aepartment  stores  and 
supermarkets  have  gone  into  the  music  business  to  a  greater  degree 
than  in  the  past.   Also,  appliance  dealers  now  sell  records  and 
musical  instruments  in  large  volume  as  do  the  discount  houses. 

In  the   downtov^n  the  number  of  music   stores   declined  from 
16  in  1948   to   11   in  1954.      In  dollar  volume  of  sales  the  drop  was 
from  $2,565,000  in  1948  to  $1,858,000  in  1954. 

In  the  metropolitan  area,  the  decline,  measured  in  number 
of  firms,  shows  a  drop  from  92  in  1943  to  70  in  1954.   In  sales  the 
decline  in  the  metropolitan  area  was  from  $6,314,000  in  1948  to 
$4,739,000  in  1954.   The  percentage  of  decline  was  slightly  greater 
in  the  downtown  than  in  the  outlying  region.  In  the  central  business 
district  the  decrease  amounted  to  21 .o%   while  in  the  metropolitan 
area  it  was  23.27o. 

The  future  of  this  activity  in  the  downtown  is  uncertain. 

Camera,  Photographic  Supply  Stores:   In  keeping  with 
national  trends,  the  camera  and  photographic  supply  business  in  both 
the  downtown  and  the  metropolitan  area  increased  considerably  over 
the  period  studied.   In  the  central  business  district  of  Boston  the 
number  of  establishments  went  from  9  in  1948  to  12  in  1954.   The 
Department  of  Employment  Security  data  indicates  a  substantial 
increase  in  employment  between  1954  and  1957.   In  dollar  volume 
of  sales  in  the  downtown,  the  business  grew  from  $1,149,000  in 
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1948  to  $1,836,000  in  1954.   In  the  metropolitan  area  excluding  the 
downtown,  the  number  of  firms  increased  from  54  in  1948  to  66  in  1954. 
At  the  same  time  the  gross  dollar  volume  of  sales  rose  from  $4,140,000 
to  $6,349,000.   The  percentage  of  growth  in  dollar  sales  in  the 
downtown  exceeded  that  of  the  suburban  areas.   The  volume  of  sales 
in  the  downtown  was  59.8%  greater  in  1954  than  in  1948.   In  the 
metropolitan  area  the  increase  amounted  to  50. 97.,.   Part  of  this 
increase  in  the  downtown  may  be  accounted  for  by  the  willingness 
of  the  purchaser  to  "shop"  when  spending  the  amount  of  money 
involved  in  buying  a  camera.  Also,  there  is  a  large  second-hand 
market  in  this  business  and  it  flourishes  best  in  the  central 
business  district  where  it  now  is.   Camera  rnd  photographic  supplies 
represent  one  of  the  fev/  groups  of  retail  activity  in  which  the 
downtown  share  of  the  total  area  market  has  expanded.  One  of  the 
causes  of  this  increase  was  explained  by  the  manager  of  a  large 
downtown  camera  store  who  said,  "The  reason  for  the  great  growth 
between  1947  and  1954  was  the  increased  use  of  photography  in 
industry  as  a  result  of  techniques  developed  during  the  war.  Many 
large  industrial  firms  now  have  photographic  laboratories  and  buy 
their  supplies  through  downtown  shops."  In  1948,  the  sales  in  the 
downtown  stores  accounted  for  27.87o  of  total  sales  and  in  1954  the 
central  business  district's  share  had  increased  to  28.97o  of  all 
sales  in  the  area. 

Although  one  of  the  largest  camera  shops  does  a  large 
Industrial  business,  "it  needs,"  according  to  one  of  its  executives, 
"more  people  walking  in  off  the  street.   Our  downtown  Boston  business 
should  increase  with  the  Prudential  Center  and  all  the  other  new 
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construction  taking  place  in  the  city."  National  advertising  is  a 
major  factor  in  keeping  sales  high  in  cameras  and  photographic 
equipment . 

Obviously  this  group  of  retail  establishments  represents 
a  strong  component  in  the  economic  base  of  the  downtown.   It  has 
displayed  its  ability  to  "pull"  from  the  outlying  areas  and  to 
compete  with  them  during  this  critical  period  in  the  life  of  the 
downtown  retail  core. 

***** 

The  temptation  is  strong  to  read  into  the  materials  above 
little  more  than  a  survival  pattern  for  downtown  retail  activity. 
Survival  even  has  been  a  feat,  it  is  true,  for  some  firms  and  for 
some  kinds  of  retail  establishments.   Others,  on  the  other  hand, 
have  thrived  or  consolidated  their  positions.   Yet,  while  that 
which  has  been  lost  recently  to  the  suburbs  cannot  be  recaptured 
easily,  there  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  a  decline  in  retail  ac- 
tivity is  inevitable.  With  imaginative  management  in  retailing 
and  with  courageous  public  action,  the  central  business  district 
can  enhance  the  retail  functions  it  most  capably  performs,  willing- 
ly shedding  itself  of  functions  that  can  better  be  performed  in  the 
outlying  districts. 

Certain  retail  activities  have  reached  a  point  of  no 
return  to  the  central  business  district:  it  is  not  logical  for 
standardized  items,  whether  they  cost  $5  or  $500  to  be  sold  in 
high-rent  central  locations  to  which  the  customer  must  travel 
many  miles.  The  retail  firms  in  the  central  business  district 
can  expect  only  to  sell  standardized  goods  to  those  persons  living 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  downtown  area,  persons  who  would  turn  to  the 
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downtown  stores  on  the  same  kind  of  convenience  basis  as  a  suburban 
resident  would  turn  to  a  local  store  in  a  nearby  regional  shopping 
center. 

The  clues  to  public  action  here  are  many.   It  is  in  the 
interest  of  downtown  retailers  to  advocate  large  scale  redevelop- 
ment and  renewal  programs  to  attract  middle  and  high  income  groups 
to  live  once  again  in  central  areas.   Slums  must  be  eliminated, 
housing  provided  of  a  character  that  appeals  to  such  family  groups, 
and  community  facilities,  particularly  schools  if  families  with 
children  are  to  be  attracted,  supplied.  A  pleasant  environment, 
not  duplicating  the  suburban  advantages,  but  competitive  with  sub- 
urban offerings  as  they  are  presently  defined,  must  be  consciously 
and  imaginatively  sought  if  fsirailies  are  to  be  lured  back  to  the 
city.   City  attributes,  including  a  rich  diversity  of  educational, 
recreational  and  cultural  opportunities  and  a  rich  diversity  of  goods 
and  services,  must  be  consciously  reaffirmed  and  buttressed  by 
public  policy  and  private  actions. 

The  downtown  district,  then,  should  be  regarded  as  the 
neighborhood  or  regional  focus  and  neighborhood  or  regional  service 
and  goods  center  for  that  population  which  lives  close  to  it.   Its 
other  function,  that  of  providing  many  choices  to  the  appraising 
consximer  in  the  form  of  specialized  goods  and  services,  must  also 
be  advanced  through  farsighted  action.   This  will  demand,  among 
other  necessary  steps,  the  weeding  out  of  obsolescent  structures 
and  even  the  discouraging  of  retail  (and  other)  activities  which 
do  not  best  function  in  the  central  business  district.   Land  in 
adequate  quantity  and  at  suitable  locations,  with  ample  nearby 
parking  facilities,  ought  to  be  provided  in  cuch  a  way  as  to 
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encourage  the  clusterings  of  related  establishments^  the  consumer 
drawing  power  of  each  reinforcing  the  market  position  of  the  other 
shops  to  which  it  is  functionally  linked. 

Vigorous  public  action  to  assemble  the  land^  integrate 
transportation  efforts  so  that  both  mass  transit  facilities  and  a 
highway  system  can  satisfactorily  carry  shoppers  and  others  to  the 
downtown  hub,  is  a  prerequisite  of  efforts  to  strengthen  both  the 
specialized  goods  function  and  the  regional  convenience  function  of 
the  downtown  retailing  area.   Imaginative  private  retailing  poli- 
cies, too,  must  be  developed.   For  in  the  fluid  business  of  retail- 
ing, management  decisions  alter  consumer  habits  and  influence 
consumer  preferences.   In  a  period  when  we  can  expect  discretionary 
income  to  rise,  downtown  retailers  should  encourage  an  upgrading 
of  tastes  which  then  would  seek  highly  varied  and  specialized  retail 
opportunities. 

Retail  innovations  to   appeal  to  the  distance  suburbanite 
in  such  a  convincing  marmer  as  to  entice  her  (or  him)  downtown  might 
include  facilities  for  the  care  of  young  children  (including  play 
opportunities)  so  that  the  mother  can  be  free  to  shop.   Or  deliber- 
ate efforts  might  be  made  to  appeal  to  men  in  the  downtown  labor 
force  to  become  consumers  in  their  lunch  hours  or  before  or  after 
work.  Special  clerks  who  could  preselect  items  for  men  with  limited 
time  is  one  possibility  that  has  been  tried. 

In  brief,  any  policy  --  whether  it  involves  luxury  mass 
transportation  facilities  (perhaps  at  a  premium  fare)  or  increased 
customer  services  --  which  clearly  achieves  the  goal  of  increasing 
the  satisfactions  of  consumers,  will  also  further  the  goals  of 
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retailers.  For  satisfied,  intrigued  customers,  attracted  from  a 
wide  surrounding  area,  will  be  able  to  support  handsomely  a  greater 
array  of  retail  shops  and  activities  than  downtown  Boston  has  ever 
had. 
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p.   BUSINESS  SERVICES 

INTKOOUCTION 

In  t.ia  J-  -vic;u-)  sections  we  have  examined  tienUs  in 
manufacturlav,  vKolesall  :  and  retailing  activities  downtown.  The 
most  rapidly  expanding  .:>,Gtor  of  downtown  business^  however,  is 
composed  of  firms  performing  a  wide  array  of  activities  in  the  fields 
of  finance,  insurance,  business  services,  communications  and  utility 
services.   In  1957,  firms  in  these  different  categories  employed 
almost  40%  of  the  downtown's  total  employment,  and  some  had 
experienced  increases  in  employment  since  1947  which  totaled  more 
than  8,000. 

In  spite  of  the  great  diversity  in  the  types  of  functions 
performed  by  these  businesses,  they  demonstrate  several  common 
characteristics.  First,  they  represent  the  preponderant  users  of 
office-type  space  in  the  downtown.  And,  they  share  a  number  of 
common  locational  determinants  and  functional  linkages.   In  this 
section,  therefore,  we  will  examine  the  linkages  and  location 
determinants  of  some  of  the  major  functions  in  this  category  and 
attempt  to  assess  the  role  which  these  businesses  are  likely  to 
play  in  the  downtown  in  the  years  ahead. 
1.   Finance: 

In  1957,  more  than  7,500  people  were  employed  in  all  phases 
of  banking  in  downtown  Boston.  This  represented  more  than  47o  of  down- 
town's total  employment  in  that  year  and  an  increase  of  14%  over 
1947  employment  in  this  type  of  business.   To  many  people,  the 
large  commercial  banks  symbolize  the  downtown  and  its  financial 
district.  Despite  the  movement  of  residential  population  to  the 
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suburbs  in  the  last  decade  and  the  spread  of  banking  services  to 
those  areas,  emplojnntint  in  national  banks  downtown  increased  by 
32%  between  1947  and  1957  and  represented  717o  of  all  such 
employment  in  the  metropolitan  area  in  19  57  as  compared  with  757o 
in  1947.  The  downtown  and  the  rest  of  the  city,  together,  repre- 
sented almost  957o  of  all  such  employment  in  the  metropolitan  area 
in  IS 57,  as  compared  with  only  32%  of  the  metropolitan  total  in 
1947. 

The  head  offices  of  the  major  banks  and  trust  companies 
and  related  financial  services  traditionally  have  been  centered 
in  the  vicinity  of  Post  Office  Square.  On  the  basis  of  our 
interviews,  we  believe  that  these  head  office  banking  functions 
will  continue  to  provide  the  focus  for  this  cluster  of  financial 
functions  in  the  years  ahead.  While  existing  levels  of  valuations 
and  taxation  are  a  deterrent  to  increasing  investments  in  existing 
buildings,  the  head  offices  of  most  banks  have  experienced  a  need 
for  increasing  space  at  existing  locations  in  the  last  decade. 
While  part  of  this  demand  for  new  space  has  been  occasioned  by 
the  increase  in  employment  noted  above,  it  also  has  resulted 
from  the  rapid  introduction  of  mechanized  banking  operations. 

This  new  equipment  has  generated  a  need  for  new  space; 
large  unobstructed  floor  areas,  air  conditioning,  special  wiring 
and  soundproofing.  The  trend  toward  increased  mechanization  of 
various  clerical  functions  will  continue  and  additional  floor 
space  will  be  required.  While  it  appears  technically  feasible 
to  decentralize  many  of  these  mechanical  operations  to  other 
locations  in  which  space  costs  are  lower  than  in  the  financial 
district,  our  interview  data  indicates  that  banks  believe  that 
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these  overhead  savivigs  would  be  outweighed  by  increased  supervisory 
costs.     Further  exp - ., j :>. ,. .1  of  floor  space  for  such  cperations  can  be 
expected  as  well  as  further  investments  by  banks  in  reconditioning 
existing  space  to  house  these  new  functions. 

Downtown  banks  are  prevented  by  law  from  operating  across 
county  lines  and  as  a  result,  the  large  national  banks  downtown  have 
been  unable  to  extend  branch  banking  services  to  the  growing  suburbs. 
From  the  employment  statistics,  however,  it  would  appear  that  they 
have  continued  to  expand  even  in  the  face  of  this  limitation  and 
part  of  this  expansion  is  the  result  of  careful  attention  to 
the  market  for  branch  banks  both  in  the  downtown  and  the  rest  of 
the  city.  From  our  interviews,  moreover,  it  appears  that  employ- 
ment in  the  downtown  head  offices  of  the  major  national  banks  has 
increased  even  though  banking  operations  are  becoming  more 
mechanized.  During  the  next  decade  it  seems  likely  that  this 
trend  tov/ard  increased  mechanization  will  have  two  general  results. 
First,  employment  in  head  offices  will  tend  to  stabilize  or  increase 
only  slightly  so  that  it  is  unlikely  that  the  increase  of  the  last 
decade  will  continue.   Second,  mechanization  will  enable  head 
offices  to  perform  an  increasing  number  of  clerical  functions 
which  until  recently  it  has  been  necessary  to  perform  at  each 
branch  bank.  Already  the  trend  in  centralized  posting,  recording 
keeping  and  data  processing  is  evident.  The  amount  of  labor  required 
in  brarxh  banks,  therefore,  will  probably  tend  to  stabilize  or 
decline  slightly  as  a  result. 
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Whether  the  number  and  importance  of  dowa-own  branch 
bar.ks  will  increase  ■.  ■:  diminish,  however,  is  directiy  dependent  upon 
the  degree  to  which  the  downtown  can  retain  its  current  retail  and 
commercial  activity.  Head  office  banking  has  close  ties  with  other 
financial  activities  and  can  be  expected  to  continue  to  exert  a 
force  which  will  hold  these  activities  downtown.   In  contrast,  the 
locational  forces  operating  on  branch  banking  are  much  like  those 
affecting  retailing.   "The  business  we  do  in  any  of  our  downtown 
branches  depends  on  the  number  of  office  workers  and  shoppers  who 
pass  our  doors,"  one  banker  commented  in  an  interview.   "Getting 
and  keeping  the  accounts  means  being  where  people  can  walk  in 
easily  during  lunch  hours  and  coffee  breaks  or  while  they're  here 
to  do  some  shopping." 

From  interviews  with  mutual  savings  and  cooperative 
banks,  "pedestrian  traffic"  and  the  downtown's  "daytime  population" 
are  the  major  determinants  of  the  location  of  these  banking 
operations,  as  well.  As  indicated  by  the  employment  statistics,  the 
mutual  savings  banks  seem  to  have  expanded  more  rapidly  in  the  suburbs 
than  have  national  banks  and  the  actual  number  of  people  employed 
by  savings  banks  downtown  declined  by  about  137.,  in  the  last  decade. 
However,  many  dotmtown  savings  banks  continue  to  do  a  major  share 
of  their  mortgage  business  in  the  suburbs  through  ties  v;i':h 
lawyers  and  real  estate  men  there.   Some  increases  in  the  number 
of  people  employed  in  this  sector  of  banking  can  be  expected  in  the 
next  decade.  As  yet,  however,  it  is  difficult  to  determine  what 
the  impact  of  mechanization  will  be  in  this  respect.  Sojie  of 
the  larser  savings  banks  with  a  number  of  branches  downto^jn  and 
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in  the  city  have  mechanized  many  of  their  operations  and  are 
tending  to  service  r  .;iy  branches  from  a  central  Ic  .ation.   Small 
banks  will  probably  find  such  economies  more  difficult  to  achieve. 
One  large  bank  we  interviewed^  however,  is  considering  performing 
a  number  of  these  services  for  independent  banks  on  a  contract 
basis  in  order  to  amortize  the  cost  of  equipment  already  installed. 
This  might  well  become  an  increasing  trend  downtown  in  the  future. 
2.  Security  Dealers  and  Brokers 

More  than  2,600  people  were  employed  by  firms  operating 
as  security  dealers  and  brokers  in  downtown  Boston  in  1957,  or 
about  14?o  more  than  were  employed  in  this  type  of  business  in 
1947.  Almost  957o  of  all  employment  in  this  category  was  located 
downtown,  while  less  than  1%  was  located  in  the  metropolitan  area 
outside  the  city. 

Security  brokers  along  with  a  number  of  investment 
funds  and  trusts  are  located  in  the  financial  district  because: 
1)  of  their  close  financial  ties  with  the  banks,  particularly 
their  transfer  agents;  2)   their  clientele  is  much  the  same  as  the 
banks;  3)   they  depend  upon  frequent,  face-to-face  interchange  of 
information  among  themselves  and  others  in  the  financial  community; 
and  4)  because  of  the  obvious  prestige  factor  involved  in  physical 
proximity  to  major  financial  institutions.   Interviews  with  firms 
in  this  business  indicate  that  walk-in  trade  plays  a  very  small 
role  in  this  business.  The  number  of  customers  who  come  to 
brokers  offices  to  "watch  the  board"  and  consult  about  investments 
appears  to  be  declining.  Most  sales  are  handled  by  telephone  and 
accounts  are  secured  by  salesmen  calling  upon  prospects.   The 
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senior  partner  of  ov.e   brokerage  firm  summed  it  up  by  saying,  "The 
Dtajor  factors  whico  ipake  this  (the  financial  district)  the  most 
efficient  location  for  us  are  our  extensive  relations  with  the 
banks  and  other  brokerage  houses."  Another  commented  in  much  the 
same  fashion,  but  added  rather  candidly,  "We've  always  been  here. 
It  may  be  rather  dowdy,  but  it's  still  'the  place  to  be'." 

Having  noted  the  national  trend  to  expand  the  market 
for  common  stocks  and  broaden  the  market  for  investments  generally 
through  the  adoption  by  several  large  national  brokerage  firms  of 
a  number  of  merchandizing  techniques  associated  with  retail 
activities,  we  investigated  the  possibility  that  some  brokerage 
firms  might  establish  branch  offices  in  retail  shopping  areas  to 
encourage  "convenience  shopping"  and  walk-in  trade.  On  the  whole, 
it  appears  unlikely  that  such  a  trend  will  develop  locally  in  the 
next  few  years.  Perhaps  a  significant  measure  of  the  prestige  and 
tradition  associated  with  the  financial  district  as  a  location  of 
brokerage  firms  was  indicated  when  one  large  national  firm  which 
has  led  this  trend  elsewhere  established  its  new  Boston  office  in 
the  heart  of  the  financial  district.  A  few  branch  offices  may  be 
opened  in  the  Back  Bay  prestige  shopping  area,  but  it  appears  that 
the  financial  district  will  remain  the  center  for  such  activities. 

The  interviews  indicate,  however,  that  many  firms  in 
this  business  find  their  existing  space  inadequate  both  in  regard  to 
extent  and  quality.  A  few  firms  fear  that  they  will  find  it  necessary 
to  vacate  their  existing  locations  because  they  are  tenants  of  banks 
and  other  businesses  whose  space  needs  are  expanding.  Others  are 
dissatisfied  with  offices  which  are  badly  arranged  or  ones  which 
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simply  have  been  cuigrown.   In  cominon  with  other  businesses  in 
this  part  of  the  c".  .-ii-j^ni,  however,  they  find  thot  space  is  in 
short  supply  and  first  class  space  is  unavailable.  Ware  new  office 
buildings  constructed  in  this  area^  some  brokerage  firms  might  be 
tenants  and  they  appear  able  to  pay  top  rents  for  such  accommodations. 
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2.  Insurance: 

Employment  in  all  types  of  insurance  amounted  to  almost 
25,000  in  do;j:itown  boston  in  1957  an  increase  of  lo7o  since  1947. 
Approximately  757o  of  all  employment  in  insurance  was  located  in 
downtown  Boston  in  1957  although  this  total  represented  less  than 
147<,  of  all  employment  downtown. 

Traditionally,  the  home  and  regional  offices  of  major 
insurance  companies  have  been  located  in  the  downtci-m  section  of 
major  cities.  The  major  functional  reason  for  these  locations  was 
the  need  to  be  easily  accessible  by  mass  transit  to  the  large  pool 
of  labor  necessary  for  extensive  clerical  operations.  Like  the 
major  banks,  moreover,  insurance  companies  have  long  been  aware 
of  the  advertising  value  of  such  locations  for  monumental  office 
buildings  which  attempt  to  convey  a  sense  of  stability,  permanence 
and  prestige. 

Two  conflicting  locational  trends  or  styles  have  become 
evident  recently,  hov/ever.  One  is  symbolized  by  the  Connecticut 
General  Life  Insurance  Company's  move  from  downtown  Hartford  to  a 
suburban  location  outside  the  city  and  the  other  by  the  policy  of 
the  Prudential  Insurance  Company  of  establishing  regional  offices 
and  locating  them  in  downtown  areas.  The  same  tendencies  are 
visible  in  Boston  where  two  smaller  companies  have  moved  from  the 
downtown  to  the  suburbs  but  the  balance  seems  to  be  in  favor  of  the 
downtown.  Prudential  is  building  its  Center  in  the  Back  Bay,  Travelers 
is  completing  a  new  building  along  the  Central  Artery  downtown, 
Liberty  Mutual  has  added  to  its  offices  in  the  Back  Bay  and  New 
England  Mutual  is  making  plans  for  an  addition  to  its  home  office 
on  Boylston  Street. 
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From  our  research  and  interviews,  there  appears  to  be  no 

"conclusive"  evidence  at  out  which  type  of  location  is  the  meet 

feasible.  A  number  of  conflicting  factora  are  ir-volved,  among 

which  the  following  are  the  most  important: 

Ic  Mechanization  will  continue  to  supplant  workers  in 

many  tjrpes  of  office  operations,  but  the  insurance  business  is 

expanding  so  rapidly  nationally  that  many  companies  seem  to  look 

upon  mechanization  as  a  means  for  slowing  the  rate  at  vjhich  their 

labor  force  requirements  will  increase  rather  than  as  a  means  for 

reducing  employment. 

2.  Smaller  companies  can  probably  afford  to  move  to 
suburban  locations  where  they  will  have  access  to  higher  quality 
clerical  labor  than  is  available  in  the  downtown.  This  supply  of 
labor  is  limited,  however,  and  competition  for  it  aay  be  expected 
to  increase  as  more  businesses  move  to  the  suburbs. 

3.  Very  large  operations  will  continue  to  use  such  great 
numbers  of  clerical  employees      that  thv-3  downtown  is  still  the 
most  central  location  from  which  to  tap  the  labor  lacrket.  The 
downtown's  advantage  in  this  respect  has  been  declining,  however, 
because  of  the  failure  to  extend  the  rapid  transit  system  to  new 
residential  areas,  high  transit  fares  and  poor  service. 

4.  Against  the  advantages  of  apparently  lower  real 
property  taxation  and  cheaper  land  costs  for  suburban  office 
locations,  insurance  companies  weigh  the  economic  benefits  of  a 

downtown  office  building  which  can  be  built  to  accommodate  future 

but 
expansion /Which  can  be  rented  out  until  that  space  is  actually 

needed. 
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5.  While  every  company  wants  a  location  with  maximum 

prestige  and  advcrtisir.g  value,  judgements  in  tlio  re^jpect 

between  do^*intown  and  tL.e  suburbs  will  continue  Lo  be  highly 

personal.   It  is  evident,  however,  that  without  substantial 

redevelopment  and  improvement,  the  downtown  cannot  cccpete 

successfully  witL  the  suburbs  as  a  location  having  these 
connotations. 

The  locational  determinants  and  preferences  of  insurance 
agents,  brokers  and  other  insurance  services  are  more  specific 
and  easily  identified  than  those  for  insurance  home  and  regional 
offices.  Employment  in  this  sector  of  insurance  totaled  more 
than  4,000  in  1957  and  had  increased  by  36%  since  1947.  In 
addition,  there  are  approximately  a  thousand  agents  who  work 
on  commissions  and  do  not  employ  anyone  else.  Excluding  these 
non-salaried  agents,  78%  of  all  employment  in  this  category  was 
in  downtown  Boston  in  1957  and  almost  91%  of  the  metropolitan  area's 
total  erplcjment  was  located  in  the  city. 

Brokers  and  £.gents  for  casualty  and  accident  insurance 
have  been  concentrated  in  the  area  of  Broad  Strest  in  the  downtown. 
This  clustering  is  the  result  of  several  factors: 

1.  large  coverages  must  be  split  up  and  co-insured  by 
several  underwriters  in  order  to  spread  risks  and  rapid  communication 
and  face-to-face  dealings  are  necessary  to  speed  this  process; 

2.  the  rating  function  requires  a  number  of  specialized 
engineering  servicea  of  which  the  rating  bureau  is  the  most 
importcut;  only  large  cities  can  support  these  services  and  easy 
communication  and  face-to-face  contacts  again  are  important  for 
good  service  to  clients; 
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3.  the  most  important  service  is  adjustment  and  brokers 
want  to  be  clojr^  enoorh  for  frequent  contacts; 

4.  tbe   dowi.tovm  :'.s  the  most  central  location  for 
servicing  the  coaimerci.:?!  market  and  it  is  also  tne  location  of 
much  of  this  business. 

The  st-ntistics  (in  Tables  III-25  to  jiO)  provide  ample 
indication  that  the  space  needs  of  dovmtown  brokers  and  agents 
have  increased  considerably  in  the  last  decade.   In  addition  to 
new  firms,  and  firms  with  larger  employment,  these  increased 
space  needs  also  have  resulted  from  the  introduction  of  mechanized 
clerical  operations  in  many  of  the  larger  firms.  As  a  result, 
the  traditional  concentration  of  these  firms  in  the  Broad  Street 
area  has  begun  to  break  up  and  firms  have  been  forced  to  move  to 
other  parts  of  the  downtown  in  search  of  office  space.  Repeatedly 
in  our  interviews,  firms  indicated  that  they  want  to  remain  in 
the  Broad  Street  area  and  that  moves  out  of  it  represented  a  loss 
in  effici-^ncy  for  the:.c   operations.  But  no  new  space  in  the  area 
is  available.   "Hers  in  Boston"  one  respondent  tald  us,   "you 
can't  think  about  where  you  want  to  be  located.  You  take  what's 
available  and  make  the  best  of  it." 

This  critical  space  shortage  has  forced  many  firms  to 
move  to  fringe  office  areas  like  those  along  Atlantic  Avenue. 
The  owners  of  these  marginal  buildings,  we  were  told,  will 
glc.dly  evict  20  or  30  small  tenants  to  attract  l   firm  which  will 
rent  an  entire  f'.ocr.  "These  building  owners"  oo-i   respondent 
renkirked,  "expert  you  to  pay  high  rents  for  an  c'd  dump  and  then 
virtually  rebuild  the  place  yourself  to  make  it  dacently  attractive 
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and  modern."  Many  firms  are  now  looking  for  spaca  and  expect  to  be 
forced  to  rer.t  sucN.  quar'.ors.  Others  continue  to  operate  in  cramped 
and  Inefficier.t  pp.xe  in  the  hope  that  other  tenants  will  move  out 
so  they  can  expand.  While  the  new  Travelers  Building  has  attracted 
some  large  agencies,  principally  those  underwriting  for  Travelers, 
it  will  not  satisfy  the  demand  for  space  by  other  agencies  who 
dislike  renting  in  a  competitor's  building. 

The  situation  as  regards  life  insurance  agents  is 
quite  similar.  They  are  in  need  of  modern  space  also,  and  like 
agents  in  the  casualty  and  accident  fields,  they  V7ill  not  leave 
the  downtown.  Here  is  a  situation,  repeated  in  interviews  with  a 
great  number  of  other  types  of  downtown  businesses,  in  which  a  down- 
town location  is  crucial  but,  as  one  insurance  man  said,  "While  we 
can't  leave  downtown,  we  can't  find  any  place  here  to  live."  Firms 
in  the  insurance  business  which  we  interviewed  are  paying  rents 
ranging  from  $3.50  to  $5.25  and  many  of  them  are  willing  to  pay  $6 
and  more  for  modern,  air  conditioned  space  in  new  buildings.  We 
believe  they  represent  a  considerable  market  for  such  new  space  in 
the  downtown. 

3.  Law  and.  Legal  Bervieeg: 

In  1957  there  were  approximately  3,200  practicing 
attorneys  in  downtown  Boston.  As  in  the  case  of  the  insurance  agents 
mentioned  in  the  last  section,  many  lawyers  do  not  employ  any 
clerical  help.  Employment  in  offices  that  do  maintain  non-legal 
staffs,  however,  amounted  to  more  than  3,400  in  1957  or  an  increase 
of  14%  since  1947.  Legal  employment  represented  2%  of  all  employment 
in  downtown  Boston  and  727o  of  all  legal  employment  in  the  motropolitan 
area  in  1957. 
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Law  firmF  are  concentrated  in  the  area  of  Federal,   State, 
Court  SAd  T- ■.■-.Tior.t  Ctccs:-.-:   with  a  minor  group   loc--'  ri  iiGxt    to   cbe 
Suffo'.k  Couiity  Cc-ui:  lici.  f   in  k-emberton  Squ'ra.      7  Li  ma   or  locational 
determinants  of  law  firms  are  both  obvious  and,   our  f-nter/iews 
suggest,    rather  inflexible.     Lawyers  want  to  be  within  easy  walking 
distance  of: 

-  the  courts 

-  state,  federal  and  municipal  agencies 

-  other  law  firms 

-  the  head  offices  of  banks  and  related  financial 
institutions 

-  public  transportation  facilities 

While  the  law  may  be  a  study  of  precedents  and  lawyers 
may  be  particularly  sensitive  to  tradition,  these  locational  require- 
ments which  were  mentioned  repeatedly  in  our  interviews  with  law 
firms  seem  operationally  valid.  As  the  senior  partner  of  one  large 
firm  said,  "Everyday,  I  make  a  number  of  trips  to  banks,  to  several 
of  the  brokerage  firms  and  to  the  courts.  Most  of  these  trips  are 
on  foot.  I've  got  to  be  within  walking  distance  of  the  places  I  go  - 
and  all  of  them  are  downtown." 

Law  firms  are  particularly  sensitive  to  the  need  for  a 
prestige  address  although  most  of  them  would  object  to  such  a 
description  and  prefer  the  terms  "acceptable  area"  or  "character 
of  the  location".  As  major  banks  and  financial  institutions  have 
expanded  and  forced  law  firms  to  seek  new  locations,  some  have  been 
forced  to  move  to  t.ie  periphery  of  the  financial  district,  although 
not  without  extreme  reluctance. 
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Almost  all  of  the  firms  interviewed  expressed  dissatisfaction 
v;ith  tliaii  ;  asent  housing  arrangements.  Some,  located  at  the  heart 
of  th:;  -'cifz-'ii table   area"  are  confronted  by  expanding  space  needs. 
ether.';  complained  about  the  absence  of  air  conditioning;  the  in- 
effici';.nt  arrangement  of  space  in  old  buildings  and  poor  maintecaaoe« 
It  is  significant  by  contrast,  however,  that  there  were  fewer 
complaints  about  parking  and  public  transportation  among  law  firms 
than  among  most  of  the  other  types  of  businesses  interviewed.  On 
the  whole,  the  existing  financial  district  is  particularly  well 
located  in  regard  to  transportation  facilities;  it  is  compact  and 
easily  traveled  on  foot;  and  it  is  strategically  located  as  regards 
the  courts  and  government  agencies  and  the  retail  shopping  district. 

While  lawyers  represent  another  segment  of  the  business 
community  which  is  "built  into  the  downtown,"  as  one  respondent  put 
it,  and  not  likely  to  move  away,  law  firms  will  continue  to  represent 
an  expanding  market  for  new  office  space  in  the  downtown.  This 
demand  is  largely  unsatisfied  at  present.  All  the  firms  we  inter- 
viewed expressed  Interest  in  office  buildings  that  might  be 
constructed  around  the  proposed  Government  Center  and  all  of  them 
viewed  the  Government  Center  as  a  project  which  will  enhance  the 
locatlonal  advantages  of  existing  financial  district  and  provide  an 
opportunity  for  the  construction  of  the  new  office  space  they  require. 
"I  know  from  my  associates  and  my  clients,"  one  lawyer  told  us, 
"that  there  is  a  substantial,  pent-up  demand  for  good,  modern  office 
space  downtown." 
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4.  Generfl  Pusiness  Services: 

A-   -•s  statistics  in  Table  III-35  indicate,  there  are  a 
wbol-:  •/■■'-tr  '■  -  general  business  services  such  as  accounting, 
ei'.glut.-^j-:  ng  and  architecture  which  increased  in  employment  from 
1947  to  1957   by  more  than  60%.  Although  they  represent  less  than  10% 
of  total  downiovra.  e/Liv^oyment,  these  types  of  firms  help  to  illustrate 
another  important  lonatior.?l  advantage  which  the  downtown  has  for 
many  types  of  businesses. 

Much  as  the  downtovm  has  become  the  place  to  which 
consumers  come  for  high  price,  high  fashion  and  specialized 
goods,  so  the  downtovm  also  represents  a  market  in  which  business 
firms  can  find  a  wide  range  of  specialized  business  services.  Thus, 
while  architectural  firms  operate  all  over  the  metropolitan  area 
and  much  of  the  growth  in  this  type  of  employment  has  occurred  in 
the  suburbs,  the  major  firms  specializing  in  institutional, 
commercial  and  industrial  work  are  located  downtown.  Even  within 
the  downtown,  there  are  areas  in  which  particular  types  of  firms 
tend  to  cluster.  In  the  Back  Bay,  for  example,  architectural 
firms  which  specialize  in  residential  construction  are  located 
near  the  prestige  shops  which  appeal  to  the  same  clientele. 

Two  major  locational  determinants  help  to  explain  the 
growth  of  these  and  other  specialized  services  in  the  downtown. 
On  the  one  hand,  professional  and  technical  services  have  tended 
to  locate  downtown  close  to  the  offices  of  many  of  the  businesses 
which  constitute  the  major  consumers  of  these  services.   In  this 
sense,  the  downtown  represents  an  important  and  in  many  respects, 
a  growing  market  for  all  types  of  special  services  whether  technical. 
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such  as  engineer. .:i  consultants,  or  clerical,  like  Jirias  doing 
addressing  and  diisct  iiK.il  advertising.  On  the  other  hand,  a 
growing  market  for  all  types  of  technical,  professional  and 
clerical  services  has  produced  increased  specialisation.  Firms 
offering  a  narr-  >7  range  of  services  to  a  select  clientele  which 
may  be  located,  tl:?...  ji;,':oi  ;"  the  metropolitan  area  or  tae   New  England 
region,  find  lovmcc.;".  Boj-ccin  the  most  central  point  from  v;hich  to 
operate. 

The  same  phenomenon  is  evident  in  the  field  of  personnel 
services.  Firms  of  this  type  constitute  a  growing  source  of 
employment  throughout  the  national  economy  and  a  type  of  business 
which  reflects  both  the  prosperity  and  leisure  of  our  standard  of 
living  in  recent  years.  Personnel  service  establishments  have 
grown  up  everywhere  in  the  metropolitan  area.  But  with  the 
growth  of  such  services,  specialization  is  also  evident.  Again, 
the  rule  seems  to  hold  good,  that  the  more  expensive  and  the  more 
specialized  the  service,  the  more  locational  "pull"  is  exerted 
by  the  downtown  from  which  the  entire  metropDlitan  market  may  be 
served.  Both  types  of  services,  despite  the  apparent  disparities 
in  type  and  market,  represent  growing  sectors  of  the  downtown 
economy. 
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5.   Communications  and  Utilities: 

Within  the  communications  industry  there  are  firms  as 
different  in  their  operations  as  the  editorial  offices  of  staid 
Boston  book  publishers  and  studios  of  local  TV  stations.  Businesses 
range  in  size  from  the  office  of  a  national  advertising  agency 
employing  several  ad  men  and  a  few  secretaries  to  one  of  the  major 
utility  companies  which  rank  among  the  downtown's  largest  employers. 
Here  it  is  necessary  only  to  survey  a  few  of  the  major  segments  of 
the  Industry  to  arrive  at  an  estimate  of  the  role  which  they  can 
be  expected  to  play  downtown  in  the  future. 

The  television  industry  nationally  experienced  its  major 
growth  in  the  decade  under  study,  and  employment  in  radio  and 
television  combined  increased  by  40%  downtown  in  the  last  decade. 
Only  a  third  of  all  employment  in  this  Industry  was  located  in  the 
downtown  in  1957,  however,  and  our  interviews  indicate  that  this 
share  will  decline  considerably  in  the  next  few  years.  The 
production  function  in  television  requires  buildings  with  a  number 
of  special  requirements  not  unlike  those  in  some  manufacturing 
operations:   heavy  floor  loadings,  high  ceilings,  air  conditioning, 
truck  loading  facilities  and  off-street  parking  for  spectators. 

Television  studios  have  moved  out  of  downtown  areas  as  a 
result  of  these  requirements  and  this  trend,  already  apparent  in 
Boston,  will  continue  when  a  major  television  station  completes 
current  relocation  plans.  Land  requirements  have  become  so  extensive 
that  unlike  radio  stations,  which  can  operate  efficiently  out  of  small 
studios  in  downtown  hotels  and  office  buildings,  television  stations 
cannot  afford  to  build  production  facilities  in  the  downtown.  Moreover, 
as  radio's  share  of  the  advertising  market  has  declined,  there  are 
increasing  pressures  to  reduce  operating  costs  by  moving  studios  to 
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suburban  locatic-^T,  often  at  the  sites  of  transmifsion  tcwars. 
What  will  remain  in  the  aowntown,  as  a  rssult,  will  be  the  salas^ 
administraticn  and  cier:'.cai  operations  of  radio  end  TV  stations 
which  will  occupy  office  space  in  downtown  buildings. 

These  offices  have  strong  linkages  to  the  adv'triising 
agencies  now  ul.-o '.;.;"  r*,«1.  5.n  the  area  of  Park  Square  in  Back  Bay. 
Advertising  hai;  hnc  fjr   'jcyaething  of  a  sjmbol  of  urban  life  and 
the  Iccational  criteria  which  were  mentioned  in  our  interviews 
tend  to  reinforce  this  iJ:-ige.   "Host  of  the  hard  selling  in  this 
game  is  done  in  two  plac^s^"  an  advertising  eicecutl^e  tcld  us  - 
"in  the  client's  office  a.-id  over  the  lunch  table."  The  preferred 
lunch  tables,  at  least,  appear  to  be  in  Back  Bay  hotels,  and  the 
general  advertisiar,  agencies  tend  to  be  located  close  by  in  the 
Statler  and  Park  Square  office  buildings  or  in  converted  residences 
along  Nev;bui:y  Street.   A  few  remain  in  the  financial  district,  but 
these  tend  to  be  local  firms  whose  largest  accounts  have  offices  in 
the  sane  area. 

The  advertising  business  in  Boston,  as  elsewhere,  however, 
is  overshadowed  by  New  York  City's  clear  precedence  not  only  in 
the  dollar  volume  of  advertising  handled  by  agencies  thare,  but 
also  in  its  role  as  the  headquarters  of  the  major  national 
communications  media.  This  predominance  shows  little  likelihood 
of  changing,  and  the  advertising  function  in  downtcvxnri  Boston,  while 
It  may  continue  to  increase,  will  retain  a  local  character  that 
will  limit  its  ultimate  size  and  importance. 

In  contrast  to  taese  rather  small  segments  of  dovmtown 
employment,  the  major  utilities  have  long  been  among  the  largest 
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downtovm  employer.  ,  The  oldest  are  the  major  railways  which 
employed  in  1957  mure  thyn  4^000  non-operating  pertonnel  located 
largely  at  the  two  pasf-eu^er  stations.   The  impaci;  of  tire  continuing 
decline  in  railway  employment  in  the  downtown  will  probably  increase 
in  the  next  few  years.  The  companies  are  anxious  to  cut  the  heavy 
losses  which  they  incur  in  operating  the  two  large  passenger 
terminals.  Even  if  they  are  unsuccessful  in  attempting  to 
convert  these  stations  or  the  sites  to  other  uses,  several  already 
have  plans  for  relocating  clerical  operations  to  places  outside 
the  down.r.o'rfti. 

Thfi  probleij-is  coufrontlng  the  electric  and  telcptione 
companies  are  vDt  ur.like  t:hose  which  formerly  faced  the  railways  - 
large  investn-v-.ts  i:i  fixed  facilities  located  downtown.  Although 
both  the  Boeccn  Edison  Coaicany  and  the  New  E.- gland  Telephone  Company 
have  docentral:^ze.i  operating  facilities  thcou5,hoii!:  the  metropolitan 
area  as  resi'lt-.nr.ial  population,  industry  and  commercial  activities 
have  moved  outvvard  fvom  the  core  during  the  years,  both  companies 
retain  extensive  c.icvating  facilities  in  the  city.   As  Is-ge 
enployers  of  non-oparati.ig,  clerical  labor,  they  slso  maintain 
large  Headquarters  eatabllshmentc  in  the  downtown. 

Both  corapiinies  have  experien-^ed  continued  growth  in  their 
labor  requiretccnts  downtown  and  both  have  been  in  naad  of  expanded 
space  to  accor^Aodate  thsce  increr.;:ing  numbers  of  employees. 
Becaur,3  of  high  valuations  and  real  property  taxes  on  existing 
facilities,  ho'^ever,  both  coiaoaniss  have  been  deterred  fron 
construC-.ing  new  apjce  aowntown.   The  Edison  Compai-.y,  for  example, 
still  occupies  abouu  the  same  amount  of  office  space  downtown  as  it 
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did  ten  years  age  but  in  the  interim,  it  transferred  approximately 
a  thovjsand  employevss  to   Hoxbury.  Both  companies  are  attempting  to 
decentralize  their  acti.  i  ties  in  an  effort  to  sol^e  th.'--  basic 
problem. 

As  this  study  has  indicated^  the  dilemma  confronting  the 
two  major  utility  companies  is  far  from  unique  and  affects  many 
other  large  downtown  employers,  particularly  those  whose  operations 
involve  substantial  numbers  of  clerical  and  white  collar  labor. 
While  the  downtown  remains  the  most  functional  place  in  the 
metropolitan  area  to  which  to  attract  a  large  clerical  labor 
force,  real  property  valuations  and  taxes  make  substantial  new 
investments  in  space  to  house  such  operations  downtown  almost 
prohibitive.  Yet,  many  of  these  compaiiies,  the  utilities,  the  large 
banks  and  the  life  insurance  companies,  already  have  considerable 
investments  in  fixed  facilities  which  make  it  difficult  for 
them  to  abandon  the  downtown  entirely  even  if  this  were  operationally 
feasible.  The  resulting  impasse  in  which  it  is  impossible  for 
businesses  to  expand  and  equally  impossible  for  them  to  leave, 
represents  a  succinct  summary  of  one  of  the  najor  threats  to  the 
future  of  downtown  Boston. 

6.  Government  and  Institutions 

Our  research  has  been  concerned  with  trends  in  the 
major  business  functions  performed  downtown.  The  analysis  of 
the  locational  determinants  and  requirements  of  the  business 
functions  discussed  in  this  chapter,  however,  gives  ample 
evidenc;  of  tl:e  cer.tral  r-^le  which  the  presence  of  various 
govornaen':  agtacieii  will  play  in  the  future  of  the  downtown. 
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Throughout  the  course  of  our  interview  program  we  were  impressed 
by  the  effect  which  the  imaginative  proposal  advanced  by  Boston's 
City  Planning  Board  for  a  new  Government  Center  has  made  upon  the 
executives  of  downtown  businesses.  All  of  them  have  been  quick  to 
realize  the  functional  advantages  which  the  centralization  of 
these  agencies  will  have  for  their  own  operations.  Most  of  them 
also  have  interpreted  the  proposal  and  its  endorsement  by  the 
City's  civic  leadership,  as  evidence  that  something  tangible  about 
the  physical  redevelopment  of  the  downtown  is  about  to  be  undertaken. 
"For  a  long  while  I  wondered  whether  Boston  could  decline  any 
further,"  one  executive  remarked.  "Then  this  Governaient  Center 
thing  came  along.  I  watched  people's  reactions  tc  it,  and  now 
I  think  maybe  we've  touched  bottom  and  are  on  the  long  haul  back 
up." 

The  downtown  also  will  continue  to  be  the  center  for 
many  important  institutional  functions  of  a  non-governmental  and 
non-profit  nature.  In  this  study  it  has  not  been  possible  to 
analyze  the  dotratown  and  its  role  as  the  metropolitan  focus  for 
many  activities  in  the  fields  of  education,  the  arts,  medicine, 
religion  and  culture.  And  yet,  it  is  these  activities  which 
indicate  full  dimension  of  the  downtown's  function  as  the  core  of 
life  in  the  metropolitan  area  and  not  merely  its  major  market 
place  or  the  center  of  its  economic  existence.  Thus,  no 
creative  solutions  to  the  problems  confronting  downtown  Boston 
can  be  made  in  ignorance  of  the  space  and  facility  needs  of  these 
activities  nor  can  any  plan  be  successful  which  does  not  provide  for 
the  diversity  of  non-econcmc  functions  which  has  tXven  Boston  both 
its  character  and  a  large  measure  of  its  attractiveness  as  a  place 
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EMPLOYMENT  BY  MAJOR  TYPES  OF  OFFICE  USERS  IN 
DOWNTOI-M  BOSTON  MID  METP.OPOLITAN  AREA,  1947.  1957 


1947 

1957 

Downtown 

Downtown 

Metropolitan  Area 

(Number 

) 

Insurance  companies 

17,640 

20,339 

27,572 

Banking 

6,574 

7,506 

16,024 

Utilities 

11,131 

12,191 

32,230 

Law 

2,198 

2,459 

3,418 

Insurance  agents,  brokers 
and  services 

3,305 

4,479 

5,759 

Architecture  and 
engineering 

2,157 

4,220 

9,614 

Security  dealers  and 
brokers 

2,656 

3,007 

3,242 

Credit  agencies  and 
investment  trusts 

1,856 

2,205 

4,192 

Real  estate  owners, 

operators,  managers, 
speculative  builders    4,436 

Totals  57,994 


11,220 


132,656 


Source:   G.B.E.S.C. 
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DOWNTOWN  INSURANCE  CARRIERS  AND  AGENTS.  1947-1957 
FIRMS  -  EMPLOYMENT 


S^'imber  of  Firms  Dovmtown  Employment 
1947  1957  Change  1947  1957  Change 
Life  insurance 
Fire  and  marine 
Accident  and  health 
Financial  obligation, title 
Casualty  c.nd  fidelity,  other 
Insurance  agents, brokers 
Total 


31 

49 

+18 

7,969 

9,470 

+19% 

41 

50 

+9 

1,347 

2,289 

+707o 

6 

7 

+1 

879 

148 

-83% 

2 

1 

-1 

14 

13 

-7% 

50 

52 

+2 

7,431 

8,419 

+13% 

3^1 

408 

+62 

3.305 

4.479 

+36% 

476 

567 

+91 

20,945 

24,818 

+18% 

Source:   G.B.E.S.C, 
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EMPLOYI-IEHT  IH  INSURANCE  CARRIERS  &  AGEMCIES.  1947-1957 
DOWNlWJNvs  BOSTON  CITY  vs  METROPOLITAN  AREA 


Life  Insurance 
Fire  and  marine 
Accident  and  health 
Financial  obligation,  title 
Casualty  and  fidelity 
Insurance  agent, brokers 
Total 


Percent  of  Percent  of 

B.M.A.       B.M.A,  in  D.M.A.  in 

Employment     Downtown  Boston  City 

1947   1957   1947  1957  1947  1957 


10,905  13,518  73.0  69.5  89.1  94.2 

1,633  3,537  32.4  54.7  91.3  71.9 

968    375  90.8  39.3  99.8  99.2 

14     14  100.0  100.0  100.0  100.0 

3,211  10,027  90.5  83.9  99.4  97.8 

4  082  5.759  80.9  77.7  91.9  85.5 

25.813  33,331 


Source:   G.B.E.S.C 
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FINANCE,    INSURANCE   AITO  REAL  ESTATE 
EMPLOYMENT  IN  DOWNTOliJN   BOSTON,    1947-1957 


Banking 

Security  dealers  er.d  bro/.ers 

Credit  agencies^  investment  trusts 

Insurance  companies 

Insurance  agents,  brokers  and 
services 

Real  estate 

Other  financial  companies 

Total 

Total  all   industries   dowiitown 


1947 

1957 

Change 

Numbf 

>r 

Percent 

6,574 

7,506 

14 

2,656 

3,007 

13 

1,356 

2,205 

19 

17,640 

20,339 

15 

3,305 

4,479 

36 

4,353 

3,874 

-11 

215 

214 

0 

36,599 

41,624 

14 

193,846 

179,097 

-8 

Source:      G.B.E.S.C. 
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FINANCE.  INSURANCE,  REAL  ESTATE 
METROPOLITAN  AREA.  DOWNTOl'.'N.  1957 


Banking 

Security  dealers  and  brokers 

Credit  agencies,  investment  trusts 

Insurance  companies 

Insurance  agents,  brokers  and 
serv'ices 

Real  estate 

Other  financial  companies 

Total 


Metropolitan 
Area 

Downtown 
Boston 

Percent  in 
Downtown 

Numbe 

r 

7, 

16,024 

7,506 

47 

3,242 

3,007 

93 

1    4,192 

2,205 

53 

27,572 

20,339 

74 

5,759 

4,479 

78 

10,414 

3,874 

37 

886 

214 

24 

68,089 

41,624 

61 

Source:   G.B.E.S.C, 
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PROPORTION  OF  TOTAL  DOMNTOVrN  EMPLOYMENT   IN 
FINANCE.    iNSUPAriCE.    REAL  ESTATE.    1947-1957 


Banking 

Security  dealers  and  brokers 

Credit  agencies,  investment  trusts 

Insurance  companing 

Insurar^ce  arjorits,,   'broker l;  and 
sf~r  ."ices 

Real  estate 

Other  financial  companies 

Total  13.9  23.4 


1947 

Percent 

1957 

3.4 

4.2 

1.4 

1.7 

1.0 

1.2 

9.1 

11.4 

1.7 

2.5 

2.2 

2.2 

_ga 

0.1 

Source:   G.E.E.S, 
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DOIJMTOITm  banking  and  investment,  1947-1957 
FJPJIS  -  FJ!PL0Y>:2NT 


Number  of  Firms     DoTWitotm  Employment 
1947   1957  Change   1947   1957  Change 


National  banks 

20 

29 

+9 

3,831 

5,062 

+32% 

State  banks 

8 

13 

+4 

1,992 

1,783 

-10% 

Private  banks 

2 

1 

-1 

73 

75 

+3% 

Mutual  saving  and  guaranty 

funas 

24* 

22* 

-2 

648 

566 

-13% 

Credit  agencr.es 

144 

144 

— 

889 

1,011 

+14% 

Investment  trust  and 

companies 

10 

21 

+11 

179 

360 

+100% 

Finance  agents, other 

63 

45 

-18 

785 

834 

+6% 

Security  brokers,  dealers 

175 

154 

-21 

2,311 

2,628 

+14% 

Commodity  brokers 

6 

4 

-2 

43 

51 

+19% 

Exchanges 

3 

2 

-1 

52 

35 

-33% 

Security,  investment, other 

14 

19 

+5 

250 

293 

+17% 

Financing  institutions, other 

8 

9 

+1 

30 

20 

-33% 

Total 

477 

463 

-15 

11,083 

12,718 

+15% 

*Figures  count  individual  downtown  bank  branches. 


Source:  G.B.E.S.C. 
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EltPLOYIIEMT   lA  DANICENG-INVESTMENT.    1947-1957 
DOI^fNTOIA^i^l  vs   BOSTON  CITY  vs  METROPOLITAN  AREA 


National  banks 

State  banks 

Private  banks 

National  saving 

and  guaranty  funds 

Credit  agencies 

Investment  trusts  and 
companies 

Finance  agents 

Security  dealers, brokers 

Commodity  brokers 

Exchanges 

Security,  investment,  other 

Financing  institution, other 

Total 


B.M.A. 
Employment 

1947  1957 

5,10G  7,122 

3,545  5,29G 

73  75 

2,562      3,506 
1,654     2,645 

200  379 

1,002  1,163 

2,662  2,332 

45  53 

71  52 

283  305 

30  20 

17,235  23,455 


Percent  of  Percent  of 

D.M.A.  in  B.M.A.  in 

Downtown  Boston  City 

1947  1957  1947  1957 


75.0  71.0  G2.6      94.5 

56.1  33.6  56. C     57.1 
100.0  100.0  100.0   100.0 

25.2  16.1  <^:4.0     44.4 
53.9  38.2  90.0      79.8 

89.5  S4.9  93.5     98.1 

N.A.  71.4  N.A.      76.0 

36.8  92.7  99.5     99.4 

95.5  96.2  100.0   100.0 

73.2  67.3  100.0   100.0 

88.3  96.0  100.0   100.0 
100.0  100.0  100.0   100.0 


N.A,  -  figures  not  available. 


Source:   G.B.E.S.C. 


Table  III  -  33 

DOIVHTOCTI  LAW  AND  REAL  ESTATE,    1947-1957 
FIRMS   -   EMPL0Y14ENT 


Number  of  Firms  Downtovm  Employment 

1947      1957      Change  1947  1957  Change 

Lat7  offices                                                        831*     775*       -56  2,161  2,459  +147, 

Real  estate  owners  and  operators    591   424   -167  3,012  2,418  -207, 

Speculative  builders                21    10    -11  145  22  -857, 

Real  estate  agents, brokers         133   164    +31  1,196  1,434  +207, 

Real  estate, insurance,  law 

combinations                   _56   _56    133  136  +27, 

Total                          1,632  1,429   -203  6,647  6,469  -37, 
*Includes  only  firms  with  wage  and  salary  employees. 


Source:   G.B.E.S.C. 


Table  III  -  3^ 

mPLOllffiNT  IN  LA^J  MP  REAL  ESTATE 
DQTJNTOVJN  vs.    BOSTON  CITY  vs.   METROPOLITAN  AREA 

Percent  of  Percent  of 

B.M.A.       B.M.A.  in  B.M.A.  in 

Employment    .  Downtown  Boston  City 

1947   1957   1947   1957  1947   1957 

Law  offices  2,780*  3,413*  77.7  71.9  87.8  85.1 

Real  estate  oxmers , operators  8,425     7,583  35.7  31.8  66.6  61.8 

Speculative  builders  585    446  N.A.  4.9  N.A.  8.7 

Real  estate  agent  and  brokers  2,056  2,385  58.1  60.1  86.0  72.3 

Real  estate, Insurance, law 

combinations  769    806   17.2   16.8   27.6   29.7 

Total  14,615  14,639 

*Includes  only  wage  and  salary  employees. 

N.A.  -  figures  not  available. 


Source:   G.B.E.S.C. 


Table  III  -  35 

DOWNTOWN  GENERAL  BUSINESS  SERVICES,  1947-1957 
FIRIIS  -  EMPLOYMENT 


Accounting,  auditing 
Engineering^  architecture 
Arrangement, transportation 
Collection  Agencies 
Duplicating, addressing 
Blueprinting,  photostating 
Trade  associations 
Private  employment  services 
Professional  services, other 
Business  services, other 
Total 


Numbe 

;r  of 

Firms 

1947 

1957 

Change 

236 

264 

+28 

145 

190 

+45 

32 

42 

+10 

21 

28 

+  7 

29 

25 

-4 

7 

8 

+  1 

83 

85 

+3 

34 

29 

-4 

22 

22 

... 

228 

221 

-7 

837 

914 

79 

Downtown  Employment 

1947  1957  Change 

1;509  2,016  +347o 

2,077  4,063  +96% 

304   329  +8% 

287   588  +105% 

304   203  -32% 

149   252  +69% 

328   369  +13% 

122   123  +1% 

80   150  +88% 

1,678  3,008  +79% 

6,838  11,106  +62% 


Source:   G.B.E.S.C. 


Table  III  -  36 

EMPLOYMENT   IN  GEKEPAL  BUSINESS   SERVIC:^.S ,    19'>7-1957 
DOWNTOWN  vs.    BOSTON  CITY  vs.    tlETROPOI.ITAN  AEIEA 


B.M.A. 
Er:iployineMt 


Percent  of        Percent  of 
b.M.A.    in  B.M.A.    in 

Powntown         Boston  City 


Accouutlnp^  av'ditia;; 
Engineering, architecture 
Arrangemant, transportation 

.Colle'jtion  Agencies 

Duplicating, addressing) 

)   — 

Blueprinting         ) 

Trade  associations 
Private  employment  agencies 
Professional  services, other 
Business  services, other 
Total 


i'^^,7 V)"'-?        1947  1957   1947   1957 


1 .  764 

2,370 

2,925 

9,383 

328 

554 

705 

702 

7h7 

1,039 

457 

511 

151 

743 

124 

231 

4,243 

9,159 

.1,444 

24,692 

35.5  85.0  91.6  39.1 
71.0  43.3  81.7  70.9 
N.A.  59.3  N.A.  69.0 
40.7  83.7  94.4  88.4 

60.6  44.5  93.0  87.6 

71.7  84.1  74.5  87.8 
80.7  16.5  85.6  90.8 
64.5  o4.9  68.5  81.3 
39.5  33.4  70.1  55.5 


Source:   G.B.E.S.C. 


Table  HI  -  37 

DOWKTOWN  PUBLISHING.   RADIO.   ADVERTISING  kW  MOTION  PICTURE.    1947-1957 

FIRl'iS   -  EHPLOYIIGNT 


Number  of  Firms      Downtown  Employment 
1947  1957  Change   1947   1957  Change 

Periodicals  publishing  only 

Book  publishing  only 

Publishing  mic-cellan«ous 

Commercial  photography 

Advertising  agencies 

O'ltdoor  advertising 

Advertising  miscellaneous 

News  syndicates 

Pv.adio  and  TV  broadcasting 

Motion  picture  distributors 

Total 


36 

35 

-- 

384 

306 

-20% 

13 

11 

-7 

465 

657 

+41% 

11 

18 

+7 

175 

298 

+69% 

10 

7 

-3 

34 

33 

-3% 

98 

105 

+8 

756 

936 

+24% 

4 

5 

+1 

37 

54 

+46% 

28 

24 

-4 

494 

494 

0 

3 

4 

+1 

85 

100 

+18% 

5 

11 

+6 

255 

358 

+40% 

24 

30 

+6 

7'3^ 

3'f3 

-13% 

237 

252 

+15 

3,0S2 

3^579 

+16% 

Source:   G.B.E.S.C. 


Table  HI   -  38 

EMPLOYMENT   IN  PUBLISHING,    RADIC^    ADVERTISITIG  AND 

MOTION  PICTURE  FIRHS 
DOCTITOI'JN  vs.    BOfiTON  CITY  vs.    METROPOLITM  AREA 


Periodicals   publishing  only 
Book  publishing  only 
Pvtblishing  -niscellanecus 
Co-nnercial   photography 
/advertising  agencies 
Outdoor  advei-tising 
Advertising  Kiscellansous 
NsTvs   syndicates 
Radio  and  TV  broadcasting 
Motion  picture  distributors 
Total 


Percer.t  of  Percent   of 

B,.M.A.                   tvK.,A.    in  B.M.A.    in 

E-nploynent             Downtown  Boston  City 

1^47        1957        1947      1957  1947      1957 


593    530   64.7  57.7  90.5  84. 3 

345  2,502   13,9  28.1  25.5  38.3 

321    542   54.8  54.2  96.5  77.7 

N.A.   N.A.  N.A.  N.A. 


N.A. 


N.A. 


1,942  2,327  66.2  63.7  85.8  92.4 

95  178  89.4  5S.1  92.5  97.6 

775  990  32,9  35.1  89.0  85.2 

605  533  65.4  63.7  100.0  100.0 


7/376     7,607 


Source:      G.B.E.S.C. 
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Table  III  -  I4O 


RETAIL  EMPLOYMENT 


CATEGORY 


DOWNTOWN 
1947      1957 


METROPOLITAN  AREA 
1947         1957 


Food  Stores 

Eating  and 
Drinking 

Department  Stores, 


Women's  Clothing  jj  a  1^7 
Specialty  Stores  'j   ' 


2,841       !     1,078 

i 

I 

9,004       i     7,502 
10,978       i  12,397 
2.556 


Furniture  Stores 

Other  Home 
Furnishings 

Household 
Appliances 

Jewelry  Stores 

Sporting  Goods 
Stores 

Camera  and  Photo- 
graphic Supply 
Stores 


1,436   :  1,461 


170 
932 

87 


408 

764 

49 


35,229 

36,495 

19,545 

7,551 

4,006 

1,256 


i  39,839 

I 

!  35,566 

I 

I  20,866 

i  ' 

\  6,126 

i 

I  ^,753 
1.657 


\ 
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CHAPTER  IV  -  OPPORTUMITIES  FOR  DOlAfNTOWN  DEVELOPMENT 

An  analysis  ot  tne  statistical  evidence  about  changes 
occurring  in  the  downtown  in  the  last  decade  (see  Chapter  II) 
provides  considerable  evidence  that  there  are  a  number  of  types 
of  business  activities  which  have  continued  to  operate  success- 
fully and  even  to  expand  downtown  in  the  face  of  forces  which 
have  caused  other  business  functions  to  decline  or  move  out. 
Through  our  interview  program,  however,  we  have  been  able  to 
obtain  not  only  an  understanding  of  the  forces  which  are 
influencing  the  location  of  downtown  businesses,  but  also  we 
have  arrived  at  a  better  understanding  of  how  businessmen 
view  the  future  of  their  operations  downtown. 

In  the  last  chapter  we  discussed  in  terms  of  particular 
types  of  activities,  the  problems  and  prospects  which  confront 
the  most  important  of  these  downtown  businesses.  From  that 
discussion,  several  important  conclusions  about  the  future 
of  the  downtown  are  evident. 

1)  Some  types  of  businesses  will  decline  or  move  out 
of  the  downtown  as  the  result  of  economic  forces 
which  have  their  origin  outside  of  the  downtown 
and  in  many  instances,  outside  of  the  metropolitan 
area  as  a  whole. 

2)  The  downtown  remains  not  only  the  most  functional, 
but  in  the  eyes  of  many  executives,  it  remains 
the  most  desirable  location  in  the  metropolitan 
area  for  their  business  operations. 
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3)  Almost  all  of  the  businesses  which  want  to  remain 
downtown  are  confronted  in  varying  degrees  with 

a  number  of  common  problems  which  increasingly 
tend  to  make  the  downtown  a  difficult  and  expensive 
place  in  which  to  operate. 

4)  The  seriousness  of  these  problems  cannot  be 
minimized  :    the  prospects  for  a  healthy  downtown 
in  the  future  are  unfavorable  on  the  basis  of 
action  taken  to  date  to  remedy  these  problems. 

The  downtown  can  play  a  vital  role  in  the  life  of  the 
metropolitan  area  in  the  future,  however,  if  effective  action 
is  taken  to  remedy  its  current  problems.   In  general,  many  of 
the  most  serious  problems  which  confront  downtown  businesses 
arise  in  large  measure  from  the  obsolescence  and  deterioration  of 
the  downtown,  its  plant  and  its  facilities.   It  is  apparent  from 
an  analysis  of  these  business  activities  (see  Chapter  III)  that 
they  currently  are  in  need  of  modern  space  -  new  office  buildings, 
retail  stores  and  factories  -  in  which  to  operate  efficiently. 
Major  improvements  affecting  the  entire  downtown  -  such  as  new 
expressways,  rapid  transit  improvements,  additional  parking 
facilities  and  a  new  downtown  circulation  system  for  pedestrians 
and  automobiles  -  also  will  be  necessary  if  downtown  businesses 
and  the  area  itself  are  to  function  successfully. 

We  believe  that  a  program  of  planned,  coordinated 
development  action  will  be  necessary  to  achieve  the  physical 
improvements,  public  and  private,  which  are  necessary  to  insure 
a  prosperous  future  for  the  downtown  and  for  the  businesses  which 
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want  to  remain  there.   In  Chapter  V,  therefore,  we  have  outlined 
the  type  of  immediate  action  which  we  believe  must  be  undertaken 
to  begin  this  development  program,  and  we  have  suggested  the  ways 
in  which  the  Downtown  Subcommittee  and  the  G.B.E.S.C.  can  take 
the  initiative  in  this  task. 

One  of  the  major  reasons  we  believe  such  a  program  of 
development  action  and  the  costs  it  will  involve  are  justified 
is  the  evidence  accummulated  in  our  interviews  with  more  than 
250  downtown  firms  that  many  businesses  want  to  remain  in  the 
downtown  in  the  future  and  that  they  are  prepared  to  meet  the 
costs  which  will  be  necessary  to  do  so.  These  interviews  are 
impressive  evidence,  we  believe,  of  the  many  opportunities  and 
downtown  development  which  can  be  realized  through  immediate 
action. 

In  these  interviews,  executives  in  widely  different 
types  of  businesses  outlined  to  us  their  space  and  facility 
needs.  The  striking  thing  about  these  proposals  was  the  detail  in 
which  businessmen  told  us  the  amount  and  types  of  space  they  need, 
the  major  factors  governing  the  choice  of  locations  for  such  space, 
and  the  rents  which  they  are  prepared  to  pay  to  get  these 
improvements.  We  had  expected  to  find  a  considerable  amount  of 
dissatisfaction  with  present  space  and  facilities  and  vague 
desires  for  improvements.  We  were  surprised,  however,  by  th" 
careful  "dollar  and  cents"  analysis  which  many  businesses  have 
made  of  their  space  requirements  and  needs. 

As  a  result,  we  decided  to  investigate  some  of  these 
proposals  to  determine  their  general  feasibility.  While  it  was 
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impossible  to  investigate  every  aspect  of  this  current  market 
for  new  downtown  space,  we  selected  several  examples  for  detailed 
study.   In  this  analysis,  we  investigated  not  only  the  physical 
and  locational  characteristics  of  each  proposal,  but  also  we 
applied  to  them  a  set  of  criteria  to  determine  whether  they 
were  feasible  in  terms  of  the  general  goals  which  we  believe 
will  determine  the  success  of  downtown  development  as  a  whole. 
These  criteria  are  as  follows: 

1)  Are  the  businesses  to  be  accommodated  those  types 
for  which  the  downtown  is  the  most  efficient 
location  in  the  metorpolitan  area,  and  do  they 
show  reasonable  prospects  for  stability  in  the 
future? 

2)  Will  the  creation  of  new  space  and  facilities  for 
these  businesses  strengthen  their  competitive 
position  and  result  in  tangible  operating 
economies  for  the  firms  involved? 

3)  Given  some  form  of  real  estate  tax  incentives  to 
make  new  private  investment  downtown  possible,  do 
these  proposals  represent  sound  business  opportunities 
from  which  private  capital  can  realize  an  attractive 
return? 

4)  Will  the  retention  of  these  businesses  in  modern 
space  contribute  to  the  general  stability  and 
prosperity  of  the  downtown  in  the  years  ahead? 

5)  Will  these  proposals  eliminate  obsolete  and 
deteriorated  downtown  structures  and  make 
significant  increments  to  the  tax  base? 
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As  a  result  of  this  work,  we  believe  that  there  is  an 
extensive  market  in  downtowi  Boston  today  for  nev;  space  and 
facilities  for  business  and  industry.  With  tax  incentives  which 
will  make  new  investiaent  do^^ntown  possible,  we  believe  this 
market  presents  attractive  opportunities  for  private  capital.  To 
illustrate  the  character  of  this  market  and  the  types  of  redevelop- 
ment which  can  occur  downtown  if  the  investment  climate  is  improved, 
we  have  selected  four  development  proposals  from  among  those  we 
have  investigated  and  the  following  section  contains  a  brief 
summary  of  each  of  them. 

These  proposals  show  a  few  of  the  many  different  considera- 
tions which  must  be  taken  into  account  in  a  program  for  downtown 
development.  Each  of  them  is  an  example  of  the  unique  and  different 
space  needs  which  characterize  particular  businesses.  While  all  of 
them  represent  businesses  for  which  the  downtov^ni  is  the  most 
desirable  location,  they  illustrate  the  wide  range  of  locational 
requirements  which  determine  the  optimum  location  for  businesses 
within  the  downtown.  The  apparel  and  graphic  arts  proposals  are 
examples  of  the  economies  of  business  integration  which  can  be 
achieved  through  new  physical  developments  for  industries  in  which 
firms  are  small  and  highly  specialized.  The  office  building 
proposal  demonstrates  the  ways  in  which  expanding  downtown 
businesses  can  be  rehoused  in  areas  in  which  older  functions 
are  declining  or  have  moved  away.  And  the  proposal  for  a 
decorative  arts  center  presents  an  example  of  the  role 
which  the  downtown  continues  to  play  as  a  prestige  market 
attracting  customers  frcrai  all  parts  of  the  New  England  region. 
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They  are  examples  as  well,  we  believe,  of  the  type 
of  research  into  the  space  and  facility  needs  of  downtown 
businesses  which  will  provide  the  basis  for  the  successful 
physical  redevelopment  of  that  area.   It  should  be  remembered 
in  reading  these  summaries  (and  in  examining  the  graphic 
presentations  which  accompany  them),  that  we  have  not  attempted 
to  measure  the  total  amount  of  new  space  for  which  a  market 
exists  in  the  downtown  today.  We  have  not  taken  a  sample  of 
firms  in  the  graphic  arts  industry,  for  example,  and  then  tried 
to  estimate  the  total  demand  for  new  space  which  may  exist  in 
this  industry  on  the  basis  of  this  sample. 

The  total  amount  of  new  space  shown  in  each  proposal 
represents  the  sum  of  the  individual  requirements  of  only  those 
firms  which  we  interviewed.  Moreover,  in  the  process  of  our 
detailed  investigation  of  each  proposal,  we  attempted  to  test 
the  validity  of  these  requirements  and  in  some  instances  scaled 
them  down  in  light  of  the  results  of  our  analysis.   Thus,  the 
proposals  do  not  represent  the  extent  of  the  existing  demand 
for  new  space  and  facilities  by  the  particular  types  of 
businesses  investigated.  As  examples  of  the  current  demand  for 
new  space  in  downtown  Boston,  however,  we  believe  that  they  stand 
as  proof  of  the  impressive  opportunities  which  development  action 
downtown  can  exploit  and  which  the  prosperous  future  of  the 
downtown  requires. 
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APPAHEL  INDUSTRY  C0I4PLEX 

1.  SPECIFIC ATIOMS 

A.  Type  of  Facility  Proposed 

A  building  complex  to  house  women's  apparel  manufacturing 
and  wholesaling. 

B.  Industries  to  be  Accommodated 

1)  Manufacturers  of  women's  apparel  (SIC  Numbers  233,234,236). 

2)  Wholesaling  of  women's  apparel  (included  in  SIC  Numbers  503 
5113). 

C.  Types  of  Products  to  be  Manufactured  and  Wholesaled  in  the 

Complex 

1)  Women's  Apparel  l"lanufacturing:   women's  and  misses* 
dresses,  skirts,  blouses,  coats  and  jackets;  women's 
misses',  children's  and  infant's  undergarments;  and 
children's  and  infants  outerwear. 

2)  Women's  Apparel  Wholesalers:   distribute  women's  and 
misses'  outerwear;  lingerie;  knitwear,  such  as  sweaters; 
children's  and  infants  outerwear;  millinery;  and  hosiery. 

D.  Production  Process 


Women's  apparel  manufacturing  consists  of  manufacturers, 
jobbers  and  contractors.  The  manufacturer  buys  the  cloth, 
designs  the  garment,  cuts  and  sews  the  garment,  and  markets 
the  product. 

The  jobber  performs  all  the  entrepreneurial  functions 
except  the  sewing  and  pressing  of  garments. 

The  contractor  does  the  sewing  and  pressing  of  garments 
for  the  jobber  and  occasionally  for  manufacturers, 

E.   Employment  Size  of  Industry 

Employment  in  women's  apparel  industry  in  downtown  in  1957 
represented  3.57o  of  total  employment  in  downtown.  Downtown 
accounted  for  54.57o  of  the  employment  in  womeu's  apparel 
manufacturing  in  the  entire  metropolitan  area.   Employment 
in  v;omen's  and  missp.o*  outerwear  accounts  for  927o  of  the 
employment  in  women's  apparel  manufacturing. 
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NUMBER  OF  FIRMS  AND  COVERED  EMPLOYMENT  IN  THE 
WOMEN'S  APPAREL  INDUSTRY  IN  DOWNTOVnH  -  SEPTEMBER  1957 


Downtown 
Number    Number  of  Employment  as  7c  of 
Industry  of  Firms   Employees  Metropolitan  Area 

Women's  Apparel:  Total    201        6356       54.52 

Women^s  aud  misses' 

outerwear         182        5859       58.85 

Women's,  misses', 
children's  and 
infants'  under 
garments  9         224       26.69 

Children's  and 

infants'  outerwear  10         273       49.81 

No  statistics  available  on  proportion  of  firms  and  employment 
in  apparel-dry  goods  wholesaling  (SIC's  503  and  5113) 
distributing  women's  apparel.  From  city  directories  we 
estimate  that  60%  of  the  330  firms  in  apparel  dry  goods  whole- 
saling distribute  women's  apparel. 

F.  Present  Location  of  Industry 

Both  manufacturing  and  wholesaling  of  women's  apparel 
located  in  area  bounded  by  Kneeland  Street,  Washington  Street, 
Essex  Street,  and  Central  Artery.  Over  747o  of  employment  in 
manufacturing  and  807o  of  employment  in  wholesaling  of  women's 
apparel  in  downtown  concentrated  in  this  area. 

G.  Space  Requirements  in  the  Complex 

1)  Type:   space  for  manufacturing  and  jobbing  of  women's 
apparel;  wholesaling  (including  manufacturer's  representa- 
tive) of  women's  apparel;  office  space  for  trade  associa- 
tions, industry  publications,  and  International  Ladies 
Garment  Worker's  Union;  small  amount  of  space  for 
retailing - 

2)  Amount; 

Kariu:?cturing  175,000   sq.  ft. 

Wholesale  150,000   sq.  ft. 

Office  100,000   sq.  ft. 

Retail  22,000   sq.  ft. 

Total  447,003  sq.  ft. 
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H.  Service  Facility  Requirements  in  the  Complex 

Off-street  truck  loading 

facilities  and  service 

J^a^PS  15,000  sq.  ft. 

Off-street  parking  space  150,000  sq.  ft. 

Materials  and  supplies, 

storage  and  handling  10,000  sq.  ft. 

Miscellaneous  7,000  sg.  ft. 

Total  182,000  sq.  ft. 

I.   Rent  Levels 

1)  Manufacturers:   Present  rent  levels  range  between  60<; 
and  $1.25  per  sq.  ft.  or  approximately  1.457o  of  gross 
sales;  can  afford  to  pay  $2.00  per  sq.  ft.  or  3%  of 
gross  sales. 

2)  Wholesalers:   Present  rents  for  wholesalers  approximately 
$2.00  per  sq.  ft.,  for  manufacturers'  representatives 
$3.60  per  sq.  ft. 
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2.   THE  PROPOSAL 

The  future  of  the  women's  apparel  industry  in  metropolitan 
Boston  is  jeopardized  by  the  inability  of  firms  in  this  industry  to 
find  new  space  in  which  efficient  manufacturing  and  wholesaling 
operations  are  possible.  This  problem  (discussed  in  Chapter  III) 
can  be  summarized  as  follows:   1)   existing  manufacturing  space 
downtown  is  in  loft  buildings  in  which  floor  areas  are  too  small 
and  the  arrangement  of  space  is  inadequate  for  efficient  manufacturing 
operations;  2)  production  and  marketing  require  that  firms  be 
close  together  physically  to  facilitate  the  flow  of  work  and 
information  about  style  and  market  conditions,  but  many  firms  are 
now  scattered  among  a  number  of  different  buildings  in  a  deteriorating 
area  of  the  downtown  and  a  few  have  been  forced  to  move  out  of  the 
downtown  altogether  in  search  of  better  space;  3)   there  is  no 
central  wholesale  facility  for  the  display  of  merchandise  in  which 
retail  buyers  can  see  a  wide  range  of  products  with  a  minimum  of 
effort;  4)  distribution  is  hampered  and  traffic  congestion  down- 
town is  increased  by  the  absence  of  off-street  truck  loading 
facilities. 

To  remedy  these  conditions  and  to  strengthen  the 
competitive  position  of  local  women's  apparel  firms  in  the 
national,  market,  the  most  aggressive  jobbers  and  wholesalers  have 
proposed  the  construction  of  an  apparel  center  to  house  their 
operations.  This  cew.ec   /iould  include  the  following  types  of 
functions: 

1)  mapuf ■•- cturinR  -  space  for  cuttl.ig,  stitching,  pressing, 
garmer.t  storage,  wrapping  and  packaging. 
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2)  wholesaling  -  showrooms  for  the  display  of  merchandise 
to  buyers  for  retail  stores,  storage  for  garments  on 
racks,  some  office  space,  and  a  fashion  display  area 
open  to  the  general  public. 

3)  office  functions  -  space  for  the  trade  association,  the 
garment  workers'  union,  and  publishers  of  trade  journals, 

4)  retailing  -  sales  and  storage  facilities  for  the 
suppliers  of  accessories  (such  as  buttons,  snaps, 
hooks,  ornaments)  and  for  suppliers  of  cloth. 

5)  service  functions  -  off-street  parking  and  loading 
facilities  for  truck  deliveries  and  off-street  parking 
for  retail  buyers. 

While  we  have  made  no  attempt  to  design  such  a  building, 
it  is  apparent  from  the  research  that  certain  important  design 
requirements  must  be  met  in  the  construction  of  an  apparel  center. 
Among  them  are  the  following: 

1)  Floor  areas  per  floor  should  range  in  size  from 
20,000  to  25,000  square  feet  each.   Because  most 
manufacturing  firms  which  would  use  the  center 
require  between  5,000  and  10,000  square  feet,  floors 
should  be  designed  for  maximum  flexibility  to  permit 
subdividing  among  tenants. 

2)  A  minimum  column  spacing  of  28  feet  is  highly 
desirable  to  allow  sewing  machines  to  be  grouped  in 
rows  of  approximately  10  each. 

3)  At  least  tv;o  freight  elevators  will  be  required  for 
the  space  indicated  in  the  specifications  to 
facilitate  the  large  daily  flow  of  materials  and 
produces. 
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4)  The  wholesale  display  area  should  be  located  on  the 
first  floor  and  be  adjacent  to  off-street  parking 
facilities  for  retail  buyers. 

The  site  for  the  center  should  be  selected  with  regard  to 
the  following  locational  criteria: 

1)  The  center  should  be  at  or  very  near  a  rapid  transit 
station  because  the  women's  apparel  industry  is 
dependent  upon  the  pool  of  female  labor  resident  in 
the  high-density^  low-income  areas  near  the  downtown 
and  this  labor  force  uses  the  rapid  transit  lines  as 
a  means  of  getting  to  and  from  work. 

2)  The  center  should  be  close  to  one  of  the  exits  from 
the  Central  Artery  because  goods  movements  in  this 
industry  are  made  by  truck  and  many  buyers  for  retail 
stores  come  to  Boston  by  automobile. 

3)  The  site  should  be  within  a  ten-minute  walk  of  the 
downtown  retail  district  to  enable  manufacturers 
to  keep  abreast  of  style  changes  and  consumer 
reactions. 

4)  A  location  close  to  the  downtown  hotels,  restaurants 
and  entertainment  facilities  patronized  by  the  retail 
store  buyers  also  is  desirable. 

The  firms  which  have  advanced  this  proposal  believe  that 
a  downtown  location  is  essential;  and  our  analysis  has  led  us  to 
conclude  that  such  a  location  also  would  have  significant 
advantages  not  only  for  downtown  Boston,  but  for  the  economy  of 
the  metropolitan  area.   By  means  of  the  economies  in  manufacturing 
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and  wholesaling  which  could  be  realized  by  the  women's  apparel 
firms  located  in  such  a  center,  we  believe  this  segment  of  the 
apparel  industry  in  Boston  could  maintain  a  favorable  competitive 
position  in  the  national  market.   The  industry's  significance  to 
the  economy  of  the  area  is  found  in  the  fact  that  it  continues  to 
be  a  source  of  employment  for  female  labor  of  the  type  resident 
in  areas  surrounding  the  downtown.   The  loss  of  such  employment 
opportunities  in  other  branches  of  the  apparel  industry  already 
indicates  the  importance  that  this  type  of  employment  has  for 
the  well-being  of  the  area's  economy. 

The  retention  of  this  industry,  moreover,  would  have  a 
number  of  important  benefits  for  the  downtown.   The  construction  of 
an  apparel  center  would  result  in  the  elimination  of  a  number  of 
deteriorated  buildings  and  the  redevelopment  of  a  blighted 
downtown  area.  Because  its  labor  force  is  dependent  upon  the  MTA, 
rehousing  the  women's  apparel  industry  in  a  new  center  located  close 
to  the  rapid  transit  system  would  be  one  means  of  retaining  current 
MTA  patronage  and  conserving  the  public's  substantial  investment  in 
these  facilities.  A  new  center  located  near  the  Central  Artery 
would  tend  to  reduce  truck  movements  through  the  downtown  and 
through  the  provision  of  off-street  loading  facilities,  eliminate 
the  traffic  congestion  now  typical  in  the  garment  district. 

Finally,  we  believe  that  the  construction  of  an  apparel 
center  would  be  one  means  of  insuring  that  the  downtown  remains 
the  retail  and  recreation  center  for  the  inlying  areas  of  high 
population  concentration  which  surround  it.   Reference  already  has 
been  made  to  the  significance  of  downtown  as  a  metropolitan  center 
for  a  number  of  important  business  and  institutional  activities. 
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It  should  be  remembered,  however,  that  many  downtown  functions  are 
directly  dependent  upon  a  "local''  market  that  has  sometimes  been 
called  the  "captive  clientele"  of  the  downtown.   This  local  market 
comprises  the  band  of  high  density  residential  areas  in  the  rest  of 
the  city,  Cambridge,  Somerville,  Chelsea,  Revere,  Everett  and  etc., 
which  surround  the  downtown.   The  physical  scale  and  economic 
prosperity  of  the  downtown  in  the  future,  we  believe,  will  depend 
in  some  degree  upon  the  success  with  which  a  large  measure  of  the 
present  population  of  these  cities  can  be  rehoused  and  retained  at 
the  core  of  the  metropolitan  area.  An  apparel  center  such  as  described 
here  illustrates  only  one  of  a  number  of  meacures  which  will  be 
necessary  to  accomplish  this  goal.   It  exemplifies,  however,  the 
principle  that  if  the  downtown  can  remain  the  location  in  which 
many  of  the  residents  of  these  inlying   areas  are  employed,  the 
downtown  also  will  remain  the  market  in  which  they  satisfy  many  of 
their  consumer  needs. 
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DECORATIVE  ARTS  CEHTER 
1,   SPECIFICJMI0N3 

A.   Type  of  Facility  Proposed 

A  wholesale  center  for  the  display  and  sale  of  quality 
home  furnishings . 

D.     Types  of  P'Msinessas   to  be  ^ccotiimodi^ed 

Wholesalers  of  high  price,  high  quality  furniture, 
wallpapers,  fabrics,  lamps,  rugs,  prestige  T.V.  and 
Hi-Fi  lines,  quality  institutional  and  commercial 
furniture  and  home  furnishings  accessories. 

C.  Types  of  Products  to  be  Sold 


1)  IJliolesale: 

Fine  furniture,  imported  and  quality  domestic 
carpets,  fine  fabrics,  imported  and  high  priced 
ua3_Lrinocr  lines,  lamps,  prestige  T.V.  and  Hi-Fi  sets, 
quality  institutional  and  commercial  furniture  and 
home  furnishing  accessories  such  as  mirrors,  novelties 
and  art  work. 

2)  Retail  and  Consuraer  Services: 

Gift  shop,  furrier,  book  store,  hair  stylists,  interior 
decorators,  antique  shops,  restaurant,  travel  agency  and 
specialized  women's  apparel  shops. 

D.  Prospective  Customers  for  Firms  in  the  Center 

Buyers  for  department  and  home  furnishings  stores,  etc., 
purchasing  agents  for  institutions  and  contract  sales  concerns, 
interior  decorators,  architects,  and  decorator- and  architect- 
escorted  clients.   (The  wholesale  area  would  also  be  open  to 
the  customers  of  the  retail  shops  in  the  center,  but  purchases 
could  only  be  made  by  referral  to  retail  outlets,  interior 
decorator  or  architects.) 

E.  Present  Location  of  Businesses  to  be  Accommodated 
Back  Bay:  Boylston,  Arlington  and  Newbury  Streets. 
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F.  Locational  Requirements 

1)  Within  10-minute  walk  of  existing  prestige  retail  shopping 
center  in  Lack  Day. 

2)  Near  prestige  hotels  and  restaurants  . 

3)  In  area  which  will  prosper  and  grow  and  not  decline  . 

4)  Near  e:cpressways  giving  maximum  access  to  downtown  and 
suburbs . 

G.  Space  Requirenonts  in  the  Center 

1)  Types; 

Day-type  showroom  space  with  portable  partitions. 

Clear  separation  between  retail  and  wholesale  functions 

in  the  Center. 

Air  conditioning. 

Expandable  showrooms  with  movable  walls. 

Street  floor  retail  facilities. 

Auditoriuir  for  special  displays,  lectures  and  art  shows. 

2)  Amounts : 

10  Showrooms  (?  6000  sq  ft.  60,000 

6  Showrooms  Q   3000  sq  ft.  ia,000 

5  Showrooms  (?  2000  sq  ft.  10,000 
15  Fabric  e  1000  sq  ft.  15,000 
15  Lamp  and  accessory  dealers 

(9  1000  sq  ft.  15,000 

4  Interior  Decorators  (?  1,000  sq  ft.  4,000 

4  Interior  Decorators  at  750  sq  ft.  3,000 
8  Wallpaper  and  Ilisc.  Dealers 

0  1000  sq  ft.  8,000 

4  Retail  Shops  Q   2000  sq  ft.  8,000 

6  Retail  Shops  (3  1500  sq  ft.  9,000 
15  Retail  Shops  Q   1000  sq  ft.          15,000 

Central  auditorium  and  display  room  3,000 


Total  space  required  168,000  sq  ft. 

H.  Service  Facility  Requirements  in  the  Center 

1)  250  Car  off-street  parking  facility-underground. 

2)  3000  sq  ft.  auditorium  or  gallery  for  lectures, 
demonstrations,  meetings  and  art  shows. 

3)  Off-street  loading  area  -  wholesalers  would  receive  floor 
samples  because  all  goods  are  shipped  direct  from  factories 
or  regional  warehouses.  Retail  outlets  in  Center  would 
require  normal  off-street  truck  loading  facilities. 
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ii — ^gSL-Leyels   in  the  r^f-n^^ 

1)  Uholesale^spgce:      $3.00  to  $3.25  per  sq  ft. 

2)  Retail_S£^->:     Comparable  to  existing  rents  in  Back  Bay 
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2n   THE  PROPOSAL 

During  the   i>asi  year,  wholesalers  of  high  quality  home 
furnishings  -  furniture,  fcibrics,  wallpaper,  lamps,  rugs  and  other 
accessories  -  considered  esLablishing  a  decorative  arts  center  in 
the  vicinity  of  Routs  128  to  provide  the  wholesale  showroom  space 
they  cannot  find  in  the  Eack  Eay  area.   Reluctantly  they  decided 
to  abandon  the  project  because  the  advantages  wfaicb.  they 
derive  from  a  location  near  the  prestige  retail  area  in  the  Back 
Bay  seemed  crucial.  Their  need  for  new  space  and  their  desire 
for  a  central  location  for  the  wholesaling  of  quality  home 
furnishings  remains,  however.  Having  surveyed  the  possibility 
of  relocating  out  of  the  downtown,  firms  in  this  branch  of  whole- 
saling have  confirmed  their  belief  that  the  downtown  is  the  most 
desirable  location  for  their  operations. 

If  incentives  are  provided  for  new  investment  downtown, 
we  believe  that  a  profitable  cpportiinity  exists  for  the  construction 
of  such  a  decorative  arts  center  in  the  Back  Bay.   In  contrast  to 
downtown  wholesaling  in  general,  the  home  funiishings  sector  of 
the  trade  has  expanded  in  employment  and  dollar  sales  in  the 
last  decade.  A  well  defined  regional  market  exists,  of  which 
Boston  is  the  focal  point  and  to  which  interior  decorators,  buyers 
from  quality  retail  stores  and  architects  come,  often  with 
important  clients,  to  make  their  selections  from  the  lines  of  a 
growing  number  of  manufacturers  producing  for  this  market. 

Wholesalers  of  quality  home  furnishings  have  migrated 
from  the  area  surrounding  North  Station  to  the  Back  Bay  in  the  last 
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decade  because  they  have  found  that  they  profit  from  being  close 
to  the  types  of  pr;3tige  retail  shops  which  are  the  main  outlets 
for  their  merchanolse.  Because  Boston  has  become  a  regional  center 
for  the  retailing  of  this  type  of  home  furnishing,  it  is  not 
surprising  that  wholesalers  benefit  from  being  close  enough  to 
such  stores  to  permit  frequent  visits  by  proprietors  with 
important  customers  and  by  retail  store  buyers  from  other  places 
in  the  region  who  are  attracted  to  the  Back  Bay  area  during 
their  frequent  "shopping"  trips. 

To  remedy  the  existing  shortage  of  wholesale  display 
space,  firms  in  the  quality  home  furnishings  trade  desire  a 
decorative  arts  center  in  which  they  can  be  housed  together  to 
serve  a  common  clientele.  Our  research  indicates  that  tnere  is 
a  market  in  such  a  center  for  about  168,000  square  feet  of 
floor  space.   Of  this  amount,  757o  should  be  devoted  to  wholesale 
showroom  space,  while  the  remaining  portion  should  provide 
clearly  separated  accommodations  for  prestige  retail  shops  and 
consumer  services  serving  the  same  clientele  cultivated  by  the 
wholesalers  of  home  furnishings. 

The  design  criteria  of  the  center  should  include  air 
conditioning  and  unobstructed  floor  areas  designed  for  maximum 
flexibility  in  accommodating  the  changing  display  needs  of 
individual  tenants.  The  center  also  should  provide  space  for 
two  types  of  activities  designed  to  enhance  the  consumers'  image 
of  the  products  being  displayed  and  to  expose  as  many  possible 
customers  to  these  products.  The  center  should  provide  space  for 
some  retail  stores,  and  while  separated  from  the  wholesale  area, 
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it  should  be  designed  to  encourage  easy  access  to  the  wholesale 
displays  in  order  to   attract  the  clientele  who  patronize  quality 
retail  outlets  and  •:■)   interest  them  in  the  products  displayed. 
Similarly,  the  center  should  have  space  for  a  small  exhibition 
gallery  for  lectures,  art  shows  and  displays  designed  to  attract 
consumers . 

The  locationai  criteria  for  such  a  center  include; 

1)  ready  access  to  major  expressways  and  off-street 
parking  facilities  to  accommodate  retail  store 
buyers  from  all  over  New  England  who  will  come  by 
automobile. 

2)  easy  walking  access  (10  minutes  maximum)  to  the 
prestige  shopping  area  in  Back  Bay  and  related 
facilities  there  such  as  hotels  and  restaurants. 

3)  a  site  with  considerable  pedestrian  traffic  to 
encourage  patronage;  in  view  of  the  other  locationai 
requirements,  a  location  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Newbury 
Street  shops  and  Prudential  Center  might  be  most 
desirable. 

The  need  for  such  a  decorative  arts  center  and  the 
decision  of  local  wholesalers  to  remain  downtown  demonstrates 
the  role  which  the  area  continues  to  play  as  a  center  for  the 
sale  of  high  quality,  high  price  goods  which  customers  are  willing 
to  travel  some  distance  to  secure.   This  branch  of  the  home 
furnishings  wholesale  trade  is  greatly  similar  in  this  respect  to 
the  prestige  retail  activities  to  which  these  firms  are  so 
closely  tied  in  the  Back  Bay.   As  a  result  of  our  interviews. 
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moreover^  we  are  impressed  not  only  by  the  demand  which  exists 
for  a  decorative  ..rts  ceuter  but  also  by  the  experience  of  these 
wholesalers  in  at  jiiipting  to  secure  such  facilities.   It  typifies 
the  experience  of  many  other  businesses  which  are  dissatisfied 
with  their  existing  space  but  anxious  to  remain  downtown. 
Developing  the  meaog  for  satisfying  these  space  needs  must  be 
undertaken  vjith  a  raal^  .ation  that  the  task  is  urgent  and  that 
continued  delays  can  only  result  in  the  dissipation  of  much  of 
this  current  demand. 
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GaAPHIC  ARTS  COI-IFLEX 
1.  SPECIFICATIONS 

A.  Type  of  Facility  Proposed 

A  group  of  connected  buildings  to  house  firms  in  the  printing 
industry. 

B.  Industry  to  be  Accommodated 

SIC  industries  115,   276,  278,  and  279.  These  include  commer- 
cial printing^  litbography,  printing,  book  binders  and  devices, 
finishers,  and  service  industries  for  the  printing  trade  - 
typesetting,  engraving  and  plate  printing,  photoengraving, 
electrotyping,  and  stereotyping.  (SIC  numbers  275,  276,  278, 
279.) 

C.  Types  of  Products  to  be  Manufactured  in  the  Complex 

Newspaper,  periodical  and  direct  mail  advertising  matter, 
posters,  handbills,  business  forms,  blank  books,  catalogues, 
reports,  monographs,  legal  briefs,  stationery,  etc. 

D.  Production  Process 


Letterpress  and  lithography  or  offset  printing,  involving  the 
following  steps:  copy  goes  to  compositor  (includes  hand  com- 
position, linotype,  monotype,  photocorapocition  and,  photoen- 
graving, if  necessary,  electrotyping,  if  necessary,  press  room, 
bindery,  if  necessary,  and  mailing  or  shipping.   (See  accompa- 
nying flow  diagram.) 

Offset  printing  involving  the  following  steps:  copy  goes  to 
camera  and  art  departments,  plate  making  department,  press- 
room, bindery,  if  necessary,  and  mailing  or  shipping. 

E.  Employment  Size  of  Industry 

Employment  in  graphic  arts  industry  amounted  to  1.77o  of  total 
employment  in  downtown.  In  1957  it  accounted  for  267o  of  em- 
ployment in  the  graphic  arts  industry  in  the  entire  metropoli- 
tan area.  See  table  below. 
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NUMBER  OF  FIRMS  AND  COVERED  EMPLOYMENT  IN  THE  GRAPHIC  ARTS 
INDUSTRY  IN  DOWNTOWN  -  SEPTEMBER.  1957 

Downtown  Bm- 
ployment  as  % 
Number      Number  of  of  Metropolitan 
Industry  of  Firms     Employees      Area 


Graphic  Arts:  Total  200  2860  25.99 

Commercial  printing  125  1378  25.90 

Lithographing  14  195  8.40 

Bookbinding  and 

Related  Industries  28  384  19.79 

Service  Industries  for 

the  Printing  Trade  33  903  65.57 


F.  Present  Location  of  Industry 

Atlantic  Avenue  between  South  Station  and  India  Street;  the 
lower  end  of  Congress  Street;  Broad  Street^  High  Street ^ 
Purchase  Street,  Oliver  Street,  and  Lincoln  Street.  Approxi- 
mately 397o  of  total  employment  in  graphic  arts  in  downtown  is 
in  this  general  area. 

G.  Space  Requirements  in  the  Coraplejc 

1)  Type; 

(See  attached  table) 

2)  Amount ; 

Compositors  20,000  sq  ft. 

Photoengravers  10,000  sq  ft. 

Electrotypesetters  20,000  sq  ft. 

Bindery  20,000  sq  ft. 

Lithographers  30,000  sq  ft. 

Printers  (Letterpress)  120,000  sq  ft. 

Engraver-Printers  50.000  sq  ft. 

Total    270,000  sq  ft. 
H.  Service  Facility  Requirements  in  the  Complex 

1)  Off-street  parking  spaces  110,000  sq  ft. 

2)  Off-street  truck  loading  facilities 

and  ramps  50,000  sq  ft. 

3)  Miscellaneous  10,000  sq  ft. 

Total    170,000  sq  ft. 


n~2k 


I.  Rent  Levels 

1)  Printers  and  Lithographers: 

Present  rents  range  between  $0.70  and  $1.10;  would  pay  up 
to  $1.25  per  sq  ft.  net  rent.  Rents  range  between  2%  and 
3%  of  gross  sales. 

2)  Service  Industries: 

Present  rents  range  between  $1.00  and  $1.25;  would  pay 
$1.45  per  sq  ft.  net  rent.  Rents  up  to  47o  of  gross  sales 
are  acceptable. 
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2.      THE  PROPOSAL 

Because  the  firms  in  the  graphic  arts  industry  cannot 
find  adequate  cpace  downto^An  but  want  to  remain  in  this  area, 
close  to  the  market  in  which  their  customers  are  clustered,  they 
believe  their  space  needs  could  be  met  through  construction  of  a 
graphic  arts  center.   The  firms  in  this  industry  tend  to  be  small 
and  highly  specialized.  A  graphic  arts  center,  they  believe, 
would  be  a  way  of  achieving  through  physical  ru-3ans,  the  operating 
economies  characteristic  of  larger,  more  inte;^rated  producers. 

In  contrast  to  many  industries  whica  require  one-floor 
operations,  the  production  processes  and  v7ork  flow  among  firms  in 
the  graphic  arts  industry  make  multi-story  operations  practical 
and  desirable.  In  addition,  the  building  or  complex  of  buildings 
in  a  graphic  arts  center  also  should  incorporate  these  design 
criteria: 

1)  Floor  areas  should  range  from  30,000  to  50,000  square 
feet  each  to  meet  the  requirements  of  all  but  the 
largest  firms  and  to  allow  for  expansion  by  tenants. 
Floor  areas  which  are  less  than  this  would  necessitate 
a  number  of  firms  conducting  operations  on  several 
floors  and  this  is  one  of  the  major  sources  of  their 
dissaticf action  with  existing  downtov'-n  space. 

2)  Because  of  the  weight  of  printing  presses  and 
vibrations  caused  by  this  equipment,  floor  loadings 

of  from  250  to  350  pounds  per  square  foot  are  required. 
Much  of  the  vacant  loft  space  downtown  fails  to  meet 
this  requirement  and  cannot  be  used  by  firms  in  this 
industry  which  are  in  aearch  of  aew  spece. 
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3)  New  equipment  designs  and  production  layouts  require 

a  minimum  column  spacing  of  23  feet  and  minimum  ceiling 
heights  of  12  feer.,  6  inches . 

4)  The  floor  space  requirer^-Bnts  slio'.^n  in  the  opecifica- 
tions  would  involve  the  provision  of  at  least  two 
freight,  elevators  capable  of  carrying  loads  of  at 
least  5,000  pounds  each  (priniaTily  paper  stock  for 
printers  and  metal  for  compositors,  eiectrotypesetters 
and  photoengravers) . 

In  addition  to  Tueeting  the  req-jlrsments  necessary  to  house 
graphic  arts  firms  which  are  listed  in  the  specifications,  the 
center  should  be  designed  to  provide  so.ice  for  the  industry  trade 
association,  the  offices  of  trade  publications,  Iccal  offices  of 
industry  labor  unions,  and  employee  facilities  such  as  a  cafeteria, 
a  small  auditorium  and  meeting  rooms. 

The  construction  of  such  a  center  during  the  next  few 
years  would  be  a  means  of  retaining  a  number  of  firms  which  must 
find  new  space.  By  1960,  for  example,  four  key  firms  in  this 
industry  will  be  forced  to  vacate  the  premises  they  novj  occupy 
downtown.   At  the  time  of  our  interview  program,  none  of  them 
had  been  able  to  obtain  other  downtown  locations  and  we  were 
told  that  it  would  probably  be  necessary  for  them  to  move  else- 
where in  the  city.   Because  of  the  high  degree  of  functional 
interdependence  in  this  industry,  a  few  moves  by  key  firms  such 
as  these  can  set  up  a  chain  reaction  in  which  others  are  compelled 
to  follow. 
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Thus,  '.76  believe  that  a  graphic  arts  center  would  be  a 
means  of  retaining  this  industry  in  the  downtovm.   It  might  also 
tend  to  attract  a  number  of  the  firms  which  have  been  compelled  to 
move  out  of  the  downtown  in  recent  years  because  adequate  space  was 
not  available. 

The  unsuccessful  attempts  by  firms  in  this  industry  to 
find  adequate  space  illustrates  one  of  the  basic  problems  confronting 
the  downtown  today.   The  investment  climate  discourages  the 
construction  of  the  new  facilities  vjhich  expanding  business  functions 
require  if  they  are  to  remain  downtown  while  the  increasing 
deterioration  and  obsolescence  of  existing  structures  serve  as  an 
additional  force  impelling  these  activities  to  relocate  elsewhere. 
The  key  to  reversing  this  chain  of  events,  we  believe,  is  to  be 
found  in  developing  new  methods  for  stimulating  private  investment. 
If  changes,  even  of  an  interim  nature,  can  be  made  in  the  existing 
system  of  real  estate  valuations  and  taxes  which  will  make  new 
investment  downtown  profitable,  we  believe  that  private  capital 
will  undertake  to  provide  modern  facilities  of  the  type  outlined 
in  this  proposal. 
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OFFICE  CENTER 
1^ SPECIFICATIONS 

A.  Type  of  Facility  Proposed 

An  office  building  or  complex  of  buildings. 

B.  Businesses  to  bs  Accommodated 

Accountants,  Architectects,  Engineers,  Insurance  Agents, 
Lawyers,  Investment  Brokers. 

C.  Present  Location  of  Prospective  Tenants 
(oee  chert) 

D.  Loccitional  Requirements  of  Prospective  Tenants 

1)  Location  within  easy  walking  distance  of  government 
services. 

2)  Near  public  transit  facilities 

3)  Location  vvrithin  walking  distance  of  others  in  the 
same  profession  or  business. 

4)  Between  law  courts.  State,  Federal,  and  municipal 
offices  and  existing  financial  district. 

B.  Space  Requirements  of  Prospective  Tenants 

1)  Amount  —  see  chart 

2)  Type  —  see  chart 

F.  Space  Allocation  of  Office  Center 

Total  Net  Rentable  Office  Space    400,000  sq.  ft. 
Gross  Building  Area  450,000  sq.  ft. 

G.  Service  Facility  Requirements 

1.  Elevators  -  24  hour  service  -  self  service  operated. 

2.  Off  street  parking  for  600  cars. 

3.  Air  conditioning. 

4.  High  quality  building  maintenance. 

5.  Underground  loading  dock. 

H.   Rent  Levels 
(see  chart) 
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2.   THE  PROPOSAL 

As  statistics  recording  changes  in  employment  during 
the  last  decade  indicate,  firms  in  the  fields  of  finance,  insurance, 
law  and  related  business  services  have  accounted  for  the  major 
increase  in  employment  in  downtown  Boston  ar.d  they  comprise  an 
expar'Iing  market  for  new  office  space.   As  a  result  of  the 
relatively  small  number  of  interviews  we  conducted  among  such 
firms,  we  identified  a  firm  demand  for  in  excess  of  400,000 
square  feet  of  new  office  space. 

Many  of  these  firms  which  desire  first  class,  air 
conditioned  space  in  modern  office  buildings  are  confronted 
with  the  necessity  of  vacating  their  present  locations  because 
the  buildings  in  which  they  are  located  are  owned  and  occupied 
by  major  financial  and  related  firms  whose  space  demands  also  are 
increasing.   New  construction,  however,  has  not  kept  pace  with 
this  increasing  deciand  for  modern  office  space.  The  same  forces  - 
taxes  and  valuations  -  which  have  deterred  the  construction  of 
significant  amounts  of  new  office  space  also  have  prevented  the 
rehabilitation  of  many  existing  office  buildings  which  could  be 
modernized  to  meet  current  market  requirements  for  space  of 
acceptable  quality. 

The  proposal  for  a  new  office  building  or  complex  of 
buildings  which  we  have  developed  as  a  result  of  our  interviews 
is  presented  to  illustrate  the  existence  of  an  investment  opportunity 
in  providing  such  space  and  as  a  means  of  demonstrating  several 
characteristics  of  this  market.   Our  findings  in  this  respect 
can  be  summarized  as  follows: 
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1)  While  the  proposed  Prudential  Center  will  add  a 
considerable  amount  of  new  office  space  to  the 
existing  .supply  in  dov7ntown  Bo.'.toit,  a  niimbar  of 
firms  now  in  need  of  new  office  facilities  have 
locational  requirements  which  make  the  Back  Bay  a 
relatJ.vely  undesirable  location.   T'le  existing 
financial  district  and  the  proposed  Government 
Center  are  the  focus  for  the  operations  of  a  large 
number  of  firms  whose  space  requirements  have 
consistently  increased  during  the  last  decade. 

2)  Most  of  this  market  is  distinguished  by  the 
requirement  that  offices  be  located  within  easy 
walking  distance  of  the  major  banks  and  brokerage 
firms  in  the  financial  district  and  the  various 
government  offices  and  courts  which  would  be 
included  in  a  new  Government  Center  in  the 
Scollay  Square  area. 

3)  There  are  a  number  of  promising  locations  which 
meet  these  locational.  requirements  near  the 
proposed  Government  Center  and  the  existing 
financial  district.  On  the  whole,  these  sites 
are  in  areas  which  are  deteriorating  as  a  result 
of  the  fact  that  the  businesses  formerly  located 
in  them  have  declined  or  moved  out.  Yet  these 
areas  are  well  located  in  regard  to  the  major 
locational  needs  of  the  prospective  tenants  for 
new  office  space. 
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CASH  BAIANCE  SHEET.  FIRST  YEAR 
^'0:^  OFFICE  CENTER  PROPOSAL 


GROSS  RENTAL  INGO!-!!;-      $2,280,000 
LESS : 

1.  Operating  a!id 
maintenance       $  640,000 

2.  Non-deductible 
miscellaneous 

expense  $   85,000 

3.  Interest  and 
principal  re- 
payment $  696,000 

(a)$90/1000  on  (b)$90/1000  on   (c)  20%  of 
10070  of  costs  70%  of  structure  gross  income 

4.  Local  real 

estate  taxes      $1,035,000      $  593,000      $  456,000 

5.  Federal  income 

tax  0      $   56,000      $   127,000 

TOTAL  CASH  OUTLAY        $2,456,000      $2,070,000      $2,004,000 

NET  CASH  INCOME 

AFTER  ALL  EXPENSES 

AND  TAXES  $-176,000      $  210,000      $  276,000 

RATE  OF  YIELD  ON  EQUITY 

OF  $2,500,000  0  8.4%  11.0% 


(For  explanatory  notes,  see  page  following). 
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INCOME  STATEMENT,  FIRST  YEAR 
FOR  OFFICE  CENTER  PROPOSAL 


GROSS  RENTAL  INCOME      $2,280,000 
LESS  ALLOWABLE  DEDUCTIONS  FOR: 

1.  Operating  and 
maintenance       $  640,000 

2.  Depreciation      $  500,000 

3.  Interest         $  440,000 

(a)$90/1000  on  (b)$90/1000  on   (c)  207„  of 
10070  of  costs  70%  of  structure  gross  income 

4.  Local  taxes      $1,035,000      $  593,000      $  456,000 

TOTAL  DEDUCTIONS  $2,615,000  $2,173,000  $2,036,000 
NET  TAXABLE  INCOME  "5  -335,000  $  107,000  $  244,000 
FEDERAL  TAX  (at  527.)  0      $   56,000      $   127,000 


1.   Investment  Required: 

The  initial  step  in  the  project  is  to  acquire  and  clear  the  site. 

The  total  site  to  be  included  amounts  to  77,483  square  feet,  plus 

two  small  alleys.  This  land  could  be  acquired  and  cleared  for  a 
total  cost  of  about  $1,000,000. 

We  are  advised  by  our  consultants  that  the  cost  of  building 
first-class,  air-conditioned  office  space  is  $22.00  per  square 
foot  of  gross  building  space.   With  450,000  square  feet  gross, 
the  total  cost  of  erecting  the  building  will  amount  to  $9,900,000. 
Of  this  cost,  about  57,  is  required  to  provide  foundations,  given 
the  excellent  sub-soil  conditions  of  this  site,  consisting  of 
good  gravel. 

During  the  process  of  construction,  fees  for  architects,  lawyers, 
and  other  services  plus  interest  on  the  construction  loan  will 
amount  to  an  additional  $600,000. 
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2.  Financing  The  Project: 

The  total  investment  is  $11,500,000.   Of  this,  it  is  reasonable 
to  expect  that  $8,000,000  can  be  borrowed,  at  5-2%  interest,  with 
the  principal  repaid  over  twenty  years  by  direct  reduction  and 
with  constant  annual  payments.  This  would  leave  an  equity  of 
$2,500,000  to  be  subscribed,  excluding  the  investment  in  the  site. 

3.  Expenses  After  Completion: 

Cash  expenses  for  operating  and  maintaining  the  building  are 
$640,000  per  year.  Mortgage  expenses  are  $440,000  in  interest 
for  the  first  year  plus  principal  repayment  of  $256,000.  The 
mortgage  arrangement  is  for  a  constant  payment  over  the  years, 
with  the  amount  paid  to  principal  increasing  as  the  unpaid 
balance  decreases  and  interest  charges  decrease.  Other 
miscellaneous  expenses,  which  are  not  deductible  for  purposes 
of  federal  income  taxation,  amount  to  $85,000. 

The  major  variables  in  the  proposal  are  local  real  estate  taxes. 
Partially  determined  by  the  local  taxes  is  the  federal  income 
tax.  VJe  have  presented  three  ways  in  which  the  local  real 
estate  tax  might  be  calculated,  ranging  from  the  present 
assessments  and  tax  rates  on  existing  property  to  the  proposal 
for  the  Prudential  Center  which  is  based  on  gross  rental  income. 

Existing  property  is  taxed  at  a  rate  of  $90  per  thousand  dollars 
of  assessment.  On  a  conservative  basis,  we  have  assumed  that 
the  assessment  on  this  proposed  building  would  be  1007=,  of  the 
actual  costs  of  the  site,  building  and  fees,  which  gives  an 
annual  real  estate  tax  of  $1,035,000. 

The  second  formula  which  is  used  here  is  one  in  current  use  to 
establish  assessments  for  new  construction.  This  system  taxes 
the  property  at  $90  per  thousand  dollars  of  assessed  value, 
with  the  assessment  determined  as  70%  of  the  cost  of  the 
building  above  the  foundations.  With  the  foundations  amounting 
to  57o  of  the  building  cost,  this  formula  gives  a  local  tax  of 
$593,000. 

The  third  formula,  which  is  proposed  for  use  with  the  Prudential 
Center,  sets  the  local  tax  at  20%  of  the  annual  gross  rental 
income,  with  a  minimum  of  $1.00  per  square  foot  in  that  instance. 
In  this  proposal,  this  arrangement  gives  a  local  tax  of  $456,000, 
or  about  $1.15  per  square  foot  of  net  building  floor  area. 

Federal  income  tax  is  calculated  here  at  the  basic  rate  of  52% 
of  the  net  income  after  deductible  expenses,  depreciation 
allowance,  and  local  taxes. 

Depreciation  is  charged  over  a  forty-year  period  on  the 
conservative  basis  of  the  "sum  of  the  digits"  method,  which 
requires  high  depreciation  charges  in  the  early  period, 
falling  off  as  the  building  gets  older. 
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Interest  is  charged  at  5%7o  of  the  unpaid  balance  of  the  principal, 
and  this  item  will  also  decrease  as  the  building  gets  older,  al- 
though the  sum  of  interest  and  principal  repayment  is  constant 
each  year. 

4.   Net  Return  On  The  Investment 

All  of  the  assumptions  above  are  conservative.   The  method  of 
depreciation  is  selected  to  impose  the  heaviest  charge  at  the 
first  stages.  Thus,  we  have  calculated  net  returns  for  only  the 
first  year,  assuming  that  full  rental  income  is  attained  in  the 
first  year,  up  to  the  normal  allowance  for  vacancy. 

In  calculating  the  actual  gross  income,  we  have  allowed  for 
renting  150,000  square  feet  of  floor  area  at  an  annual  rent  of 
$5.25  per  square  foot,  and  250,000  square  feet  at  $6.50  per 
square  foot.  Also,  we  have  allowed  a  generous  vacancy  rate  of 
5%%  which  reduces  the  actual  income  from  the  theoretical  maximum 
of  $2,412,500  to  $2,280,000. 

The  accompanying  tables  show  the  Cash  Balance  Sheet  for  the  first 
year,  and  the  Income  Statement  which  would  be  used  for  purposes 
of  federal  taxes.  The  federal  tax  is  calculated  in  the  Income 
Statement,  and  that  tax  figure  used  to  deteruiine  the  net  cash 
income  after  all  taxes  in  the  Cash  Balance  Sheet.  In  both  tables 
we  show  three  possible  alternatives,  corresponding  to  the  three 
different  bases  for  levying  the  local  real  estate  taxes. 

With  the  highest  local  tax  on  property,  using  the  assessment  at 
1007o  of  costs,  this  proposal  would  entail  a  loss  to  the  investors. 
The  other  tv;o  tax  arrangements  provide  a  net  cash  income  after  all 
taxes  which  is  sufficient  to  be  attractive  to  investors.  On  an 
equity  of  $2,500,000,  the  yield  amounts  to  8.47o  with  the  assess- 
ment at  707o  of  costs  above  the  foundation,  and  the  yield  is  11.0% 
using  the  tax  formula  proposed  for  Prudential  Center. 
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The  investment  climate  dovmtown  is  so  unfavorable^ 
however,  that  the  prospective  investor  attempting  to  construct  such 
a  new  office  building  is  confronted  with  serious  obstacles.  To 
demonstrate  the  way  in  which  local  real  estate  valuations  and 
taxes  frustrate  this  market  for  new  investment,  we  have  presented 
a  sample  cash  balcince  sheet  and  a  sample  irioomc 
statement  which  show  the  financial  results  which  could  be 
expected  after  the  first  year's  operation  of  an  office  building  of 
the  size  proposed  here.  To  maka  these  calculations  as  realistic 
as  possible  we:  1)  selected  an  actual  site  downtown;  2)  estimated 
the  cost  of  constructing  a  modern,  air-conditioned  office  building 
having  400,000  square  feet  of  net  rentable  space;  3)  investigated 
the  foundation  problems  and  secured  estimates  of  the  construction 
cost;  4)  on  the  basis  of  the  rents  which  the  firms  we  inteirviewed 
indicated  they  will  pay  for  such  space,  figured  the  gross  rental 
Income;  and  5)  estimated  the  annual  operating  costs  and  financial 
results.* 

On  the  basis  of  these  calculations,  we  then  figured  the 
net  cash  income  and  yield  on  equity  that  could  be  expected  under 
the  existing  system  of  taxation  and  under  two  of  a  number  of  other 
tax  assumptions. 

*(Perhaps  it  should  be  emphasized  that  in  picking  an  actual  site 
in  order  to  make  our  assumptions  about  land  acquisition  and 
clearance  costs  as  realistic  as  possible,  we  are  neither 
advocating  the  construction  of  an  office  building  on  that  site 
nor  attempting  to  pass  judgement  on  the  feasibility  of  any 
similar  proposal  that  might  be  advanced  in  regard  to  this  location.) 
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Item  4  in  the  sample  cash  balance  sheet  shoves  that  if  such  a 
building  were  assessed  on  the  basis  of  100%  of  actual  construction 
cost  at  a  rate  of  $90  per  $1,000  of  valuation,  the  building 
would  show  a  loss  of  $176,000  on  a  gross  rental  income  of 
$2,280,000  during  the  first  year  of  operation.   This  example 
indicates  quite  clearly,  we  believe,  the  reasons  no  new  office 
buildings  have  been  constructed  in  do'/jntown  Boston  in  recent  years 
with  the  exception  of  those  built  by  institutional  investors  who 
expect  to  occupy  ii'creasing  portions  of  these  buildings  over  the 
years  and  can  take  a  lower  rate  of  return  and  a  longer  payout 
period  than  is  possible  for  the  average  investor. 

The  sample  cash  balance  sheet  also  shows  the  financial 
results  under  several  alternative  methods  of  real  property 
taxation: 

1)  The  City  has  agreed  to  limit  taxes  on  the  nev? 
Prudential  Center  in  Back  Bay  to  20%  of  the  annual 
gross  rental  income  generated  by  this  project. 

If  this  formula  were  applied  to  the  example  discussed 
here,  the  project  would  return  a  net  cash  income  after 
all  taxes  of  $276,000  during  the  first  year  of 
operation.   This  would  amount  to  a  return  of 
approximately  11%  on  an  equity  of  $2,500,000. 

2)  Earlier,  the  City  proposed  to  limit  assessments  to 
707o  of  the  actual  construction  costs  of  the  above- 
ground  portions  of  new  buildings.   This  formula 
would  produce  a  net  cash  income  of  $210,000  during 
the  first  year  of  operation  or  a  return  on  equity 
of  more  than  87o. 
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These  examples  are  presented  to  show  how  existing  property 
valuations  and  taxes  stifle  new  investment  and  also  to  demonstrate 
that  some  type  of  tax  incentives  to  new  construction  would  create 
an  investment  climate  in  which  privately-financed  downtown 
development  cculd  occur.  We  believe  that  some  such  incentives 
are  necessary,  although  the  exact  form  which  they  s.tould  take  is 
a  matter  which  we  recommer.tl  the  Subcomoittee  and  tha  GBESC  study 
in  some  detai". .  In  ,-',ddit:'.cp  to  the  two  formalss  already  advanced 
by  the  City,  i 'acre  ire  a  u^^iber  of  other  altt„-nativ3a  for  accomplish- 
ing the  same  results.  Our."  research  into  the  space  needs  of  down- 
town businesses,  hovrever,  aemonstrates  that  tlie  investment 
opportunities  exist.  What  is  required  is  policy  ac::ion  which 
will  create  au  investment  climate  in  which  taey   can  be  realized. 
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CHAPTER  V  -  RECOMMENDATIONS 

Doimtovm  can  be  a  vital  center  for  the  Boston  metropolitan 
area  in  the  years  ahead  because  a  wide  variety  of  business  and 
government  activities  find  it  the  most  desirable  and  functional 
location  for  their  operations.  The  doimtown  faces  a  prosperous 
future  if  it  can  be  improved  and  redeveloped  to  meet  the  needs  of 
its  changing  role. 

Our  research  indicates,  however,  that  its  present  problems 
are  serious  and  that  further  decentralization,  deterioration  and 
economic  distress  will  occur  unless  positive  action  is  taken 
immediately.   In  particular,  our  interviews  with  more  than  250 
business  firms  have  revealed  an  immediate  need  for  the  new  space 
and  facilities  which  they  require  to  operate  successfully  in  the 
downtown . 

What  can  be  done  to  solve  these  problems?  How  can  the 
GBESC  insure  that  the  downtovm  will  be  redeveloped  to  meet  the 
challenge  of  its  changing  role  in  the  metropolitan  area? 

1)  The  physical  plant  and  facilities  of  the  downtown  are 
obsolete  and  deteriorated.   Immediate  action  is  necessary  to  remove 
the  barriers  to  private  investment.  We  recommend  that  tax  incentives 
be  extended  to  stimulate  new  investment  downtown. 

Extensive  new  space  and  facilities  are  needed  by  businesses 
if  they  are  to  remain  downtown  and  to  operate  efficiently  there. 
This  market  is  not  being  met  because  the  climate  for  private 
investment  is  unfavorable.  While  large  public  expenditures  will  be 
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necessary  to  provide  the  expressways,  parking  facilities  and  transit 
improvements  required  for  a  renewed  downtown,  redevelopment  v;ill 
not  be  successful  without  private  capital. 

Real  estate  taxes  and  assessments  stifle  this  market  in 
three  ways:   (1)  high  taxes  and  valuations  make  investment  in 
new  buildings  unprofitable;  (2)   tax  rates  and  valuations  dis- 
courage investment  for  the  rehabilitation  of  existing  properties; 
and  (3)  uncertainties  about  future  tax  rates  coupled  with  arbitrary 
and  inconsistent  assessment  practices  discourage  positive  planning 
by  existing  owners  and  prospective  investors. 

These  barriers  to  redevelopment  must  be  removed.  First, 
basic  solutions  must  be  found  for  the  dilemma  of  increasing  costs 
and  shrinking  resources  which  is  reflected  in  Boston's  rising 
property  tax  rate.   It  has  long  been  evident  that  such  solutions 
must  come  through  a  reallocation  of  responsibilities  and  resources 
among  the  municipalities  of  this  metropolitan  area  as  well  as 
through  major  alterations  in  the  fiscal  and  administrative  relation- 
ships of  the  Commonwealth  with  all  of  its  cities.   The  GBESC  was 
created  to  examine  these  problems  and  our  findings  about  the 
downtown  serve  to  emphasize  the  urgency  of  this  task.  No  such 
fundamental  changes,  resulting  as  they  must  from  extensive 
research,  public  education  and  legislative  debate,  will  take 
place  or  take  effect  soon  enough,  however,  to  provide  a  major 
stimulus  to  new  investment  downtown  within  the  next  two  or  three 
years . 

We  recommend,  therefore,  that  special  measures  be 
taken  immediately  to  stimulate  investment  in  redevelopment.   The 
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precedent  for  such  action  exists  In  tax  incsntives  which  the  City 
has  made  to  the  Prudential  Insurance  Company  to  a^jpure  development 
of  the  Back  Bay  center.   Under  this  form'ila  the  Ci'^y  agrees  to  levy 
taxes  which  will  not  exceed  20%  of  the  gross  rsntal  income  generated 
by  the  project.  Earlitr  the  City  had  proposed  to  limit  valuations 
on  new  cc.istruction  to  79%  of  the  above-ground  cost  of  new  buildings. 
A  number  of  other  alternatives  are  possible.  The  principle  which 
underlies  them  and  which  is  crucial  for  the  creation  of  a  positive 
investment  climate  do'^ntown,  however,  is  that  property  taxes  must 
be  relate  5  to  the  income  ^'alue  of  property  so  as  to  insure  an 
attractive  return  on  invested  capital. 

Taxes  and  valuations  also  constitute  the  same  barrier  to 
investing  in  the  rehabilitation  of  existing  downtown  buildings.  As 
a  result,  many  buildings  which  could  be  modernized  to  satisfy  part 
of  the  demand  for  better  space  and  thus  produce  increased  incomes 
for  current  owners,  are  being  allovifed  to  deteriorate.  We  believe 
the  Subcommittee  may  also  wish  to  investigate  this  problem  to  find 
ways  of  encouraging  rehabilitation.  While  rehabilitation  alone 
will  not  meet  the  currenc  need  for  new  space  aua  facilities,  many 
buildings  could  be  improved  to  provide  space  which  meets  modem 
standards . 

Incentives  to  investment  in  new  construction,  we  believe, 
will  restore  a  large  measure  of  competition  which  does  not  exist 
currently  in  the  downtown  space  market.  Modern  air-conditioned 
buildings  will  rent  for  higher  prices  than  the  best  space  available 
downtown  at  present  can  command.   As  a  result,  many  of  the  owners 
of  existing  buildings  will  have  an  increased  incentive  to  modernize 
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their  properties  because  the  general  level  of  rents  downtown  will 
increase.   Redevelopment  will  trigger  a  general  upgrading  in  the 
price  and  quality  of  space,  while  at  the  same  time  it  will  create 
competitive  market  forces  which  will  hasten  the  replacement  of 
existing  deteriorated  buildings. 

We  recommend  that  the  Investment  Capital  Subcommittee 
undertake  a  detailed  study  of  alternatives  for  stimulating  new 
investment  in  the  downtown  and  that  it  develop  a  workable  formula 
whose  adoption  the  GBESC  can  recommend  to  the  City  of  Boston. 

2 )  We  recoimnend  that  the  existing  Urban  Renewal  Authority, 
or  if  it  desires,  a  special  downtown  redevelopment  authority,  be 
given  the  responsibility  for  implementing  a  full-scale  redevelop- 
ment program  downtown  without  delay.   The  authority  should  have 
more  extensive  powers  than  now  exist  to  insure  that  this  program 
is  undertaken  with  the  speed  and  scale  necessary  to  produce 
results  within  the  next  two  or  three  years. 

A  successful  downtown  redevelopment  program  must  be  the 
responsibility  oi.   a  public  agency  which  can.   (1)   implement  a 
comprehensive  plan  to  assure  coherent  redevelopment;  (2)   act 
with  the  speed,  enterprise:  and  responsiveness  to  the  market  which 
are  so  characteristic  of  private  business,  and  (3)  operate  in  a 
businesslike  manner  free  from  politics.  We  believe  that  the 
authority  or  public  corporation  combines  these  public  and  private 
elements  in  a  way  which  makes  it  the  best  mechanism  for  undertaking 
this  job.   The  existing  Urban  Renewal  Authority  is  such  an  agency 
and  we  believe  that  it  or  some  similar  authority  should  have  the 
responsibility  for  this  program. 
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The  authority  will  need  extensive  powers  both  to  get  this 
program  under  way  and  to  operate  flexibly  once  redevelopment  begins 
to  affect  the  market  for  downtown  real  estate.   In  addition  to 
acquiring  and  clearing  land  for  development,  for  example,  it  might 
be  empowered  to  lease  sites  or  portions  of  those  sites  for  new 
buildings.   This  leasehold  arrangement  could  be  a  means  of  avoiding 
high  taxes  and  valuations  on  land  and  if  used  in  conjunction  x>7ith 
some  limitation  of  valuations  on  new  buildings  (such  as  the  70% 
formula  already  proposed),  it  might  prove  to  be  the  type  of  device 
necessary  to  stimulate  new  investment. 

The  authority  could  be  given  the  right  to  clear  blighted 
structures  and  hold  the  land  until  a  market  fcr  it  developed.   By 
this  means,  blight  and  deterioration  could  be  removed,  but  the 
authority  would  not  be  compelled  to  put  the  land  on  the  market 
until  a  demand  for  it  existed.   Perhaps  some  of  the  laud  would 
never  be  used  for  bur'.lding  but  would  be  used  for  parks,  pedestrian 
ways  and  as  a  meanc  of  providing  the  open  space  downtovm  which  is 
so  nece.isary. 

If  the  authority  could  pledge  the  full  faith  and  credit 
of  the  City  to  back  its  obligations  so  that  it  could  extend  the 
life  of  such  borrowings  over  a  number  of  years  at  low  interest 
rates,  it  would  be  able  to  minimize  the  aiacunt  of  subsidy  that 
would  be  involved  in  redevelopment.  Tne  first  leases  could  be 
negotiated  at  token  rates  in  order  to  get  redevelopment  under  vjay. 
Later,  the  authority  could  lease  land  that  it  had  held  ready  for 
development  at  the  higher  prices  which  would  be  possible  once  the 
market  for  downtown  real  estate  had  felt  the  impact  of  redevelopment, 
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We  have  given  these  examples  of  the  way  in  which  the 
authority  could  operate  merely  to  illustrate  what  can  be  achieved 
if  the  authority  responsible  for  redevelopment  is  given  the  powers 
necessary  to  act  with  flexibility  and  with  an  eye  to  the  economic 
forces  of  the  market  place.  The  interminable  delays  of  the  current 
urban  renewal  program  in  every  city  where  redevelopment  has  been 
undertaken  are  partly  caused  by  the  absence  of  just  such  flexibility 
and  freedom  of  action.  As  a  result  of  our  analysis  of  the  present 
problems  confronting  the  downtown,  we  are  convinced  that  redevelop- 
ment cannot  be  successful  if  the  program  is  hampered  by  the 
bureaucratic  red  tape  and  legislative  restraints  which  have 
stifled  the  progress  of  urban  renewal  in  the  United  States, 

We  believe  the  authority  should  be  the  agency  to  administer 
a  program  of  tax  concessions  or  incentives  to  stimulate  new  invest- 
ment downtown,  for  two  reasons.  First^  such  a  program  must  be 
immune  from  charges  of  political  favoritism.   Boston's  Urban 
Renewal  Redevelopment  Authority  is  generally  regarded  as  a  good 
example  in  this  respect  of  the  ability  of  authorities  or  public 
corporations  to  withstand  political  influence.  By  contrast,  the 
existing  practice  of  negotiating  an  agreement  for  tax  concessions 
with  the  Mayor  and  Board  of  Assessors  will  never  be  free  of  such 
criticism  even  if  it  is  conducted  in  as  scrupulous  a  manner  as  it 
appears  to  have  been  to  date. 

Second,  redevelopment  will  not  be  successful  if  tax 
incentives  are  merely  distributed  to  any  developer  willing  to 
construct  a  new  building  somewhere  in  the  city.   If  incentives 
are  necessary,  as  we  believe  they  are,  then  they  should  be 
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administered  in  a  way  which  insures  that  the  maximum  benefits 
will  result  to  the  public.  To  do  this  will  require  administering 
incentives  in  conformance  with  the  priorities  that  only  are 
possible  with  a  comprehensive  plan.  We  believe  that  the  City 
Planning  Board  should  produce  such  a  plan  and  that  it  can  be 
implemented  successfully  by  a  redevelopment  authority  with  the 
power  to  extend  incentives  to  private  developers  who  are  willing 
to  undertake  developments  according  to  the  priorities  contained 
in  it. 

We  recommend  that  the  Downtown  Subcommittee  investigate 
the  legal  measures  necessary  to  establish  such  an  authority  or 
enable  the  existing  Urban  Renewal  Authority  to  perform  such 
functions  and  that  this  investigation  begin  by  discussions  with 
representatives  of  the  Investment  Capital  Subcommittee,  the 
Urban  Renewal  Authority  and  the  City  Planning  Board. 

3)  A  successful  redevelopment  program  will  require 
promotion  and  public  education  to  initiate  and  implement  it. 
Downtown  businesses  have  the  greatest  stake  in  the  future  of 
this  area  and  should  organize  a  Downtown  Development  Council  or 
support  a  privately  sponsored  Metropolitan  Planning  Council 
capable  of  performing  these  functions. 

To  make  an  immediate  start  on  redevelopment  downtown, 
we  believe  a  private,  business  sponsored  group  will  be  necessary 
to:   (1)  promote  public  awareness  of  the  need  for  this  program; 
(2)   guide  its  implementation;  (3)   analyze  and  evaluate  specific 
plans  and  programs;  and  (4)   conduct  continuing  research  into 
downtown  redevelopment  and  development  needs.  Experience  in 
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other  cities  which  have  vigorous  redevelopment  programs  indicates 
the  importance  of  having  a  well-financed  private  group  which  can 
get  redevelopment  under  way  and  function  as  an  informed  critic  of 
the  program  once  it  is  established.  Such  a  group  should  have  a 
broad  membership  capable  of  exerting  influence  on  government 
agencies  and  a  small  professional  staff  to  advise  it  on  the 
technical  details  of  planning  as  well  as  to  conduct  research. 
The  group  should  work  closely  in  support  of  the  redevelopment 
responsibilities  of  the  City  Planning  Board  and  the  redevelopment 
authority. 

We  recommend  that  the  Downtown  Subcommittee  consult 
with  the  full  membership  of  the  GBESC  to  determine  what  action  the 
Committee  wishes  to  take  in  regard  to  metropolitan  planning.  Now 
that  the  General  Court  again  has  failed  to  establish  the 
metropolitan  planning  commission  which  the  GBESC  recommended  in 
its  Policy  Statement  on  Commuting,  we  presume  the  GBESC  will  want 
to  consider  the  possibility  of  establishing  a  privately  supported 
metropolitan  planning  agency.   If  this  is  possible  within  the 
next  six  months,  such  a  group  would  be  the  logical  one  to 
promote  and  support  downtown  redevelopment  as  one  of  its  many 
functions.   If  this  is  not  possible,  then  we  recommend  that  the 
Subcommittee  take  action  to  establish  a  downtown  development 
council  and  that  it  begin  by  discussing  the  organization  of  such 
a  council  with  other  interested  groups  such  as  the  Retail  Trade 
Board,  the  City  Planning  Board,  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  the 
Urban  Renewal  Authority,  the  Boston  Real  Estate  Board  and 
representatives  of  large  downtown  businesses. 
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4)   Improved  transportation  access  to  the  downtown  is 
vital  to  its  survival.   We  reconimend  that  a  metropolitan  planning 
agency  (either  publicly  or  privately  supported)  be  established  to 
conduct  necessary  research  and  planning  for  such  improvements. 

Our  research  serves  to  document  the  immediate  need  for: 
(1)   improved  transportation  access  to  the  downtown;  (2)   detailed 
research  and  planning  of  transportation  improvements  on  a 
metropolitan  scale;  and  (3)   coordinated  implementation  of 
transportation  improvement  projects.   Physical  redevelopment 
within  the  downtown  will  not  be  successful  without  carefully 
planned  improvements  in  the  expressway  and  transit  systems  which 
serve  the  downtown.   Already  evidences  exist  to  suggest  the 
major  expressways  like  the  Central  Artery  and  Storrow  Drive  are 
operating  at  capacity  during  peak  hours,  but  no  full-scale  and 
detailed  evaluation  of  the  Master  Highway  Plan  of  1948  has  been 
made  to  determine  its  adequacy  for  present  needs.   Such 
continuing  research  and  intelligence  is  necessary  to  prevent 
expensive  public  improvements  from  being  obsolete  before  the 
plans  are  off  the  drawing  boards.   Similarly,  careful  planning 
and  implementation  of  such  Improvements  are  necessary  to  prevent 
the  disruption  of  vital  downtown  business  functions  which  can 
result  from  poor  route  planning  and  prolonged  construction. 

The  research  and  planning  necessary  for  comprehensive 
improvements  in  the  area's  transportation  system  -  highway  and 
common  carrier  -  should  be  the  responsibility  of  a  public  agency 
with  the  power  to  review  and  approve  all  programs  affecting  traffic 
movements  within  the  area.  A  privately  sponsored  metropolitan 
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planning  agency,  even  though  it  lacked  these  statutory  review 
powers,  could  still  conduct  research,  and  evaluate  plans  and 
programs.  The  need  is  so  great  that  the  failure  of  General  Court 
to  act  should  not  be  a  barrier  to  making  a  start  on  this  job. 

5)  Businesses  operating  downtown  require  for  their 
success  the  construction  of  extensive  new  parking  facilities. 
We  recommend  that  the  Boston  City  Planning  Board  be  empowered  to: 
(1)   conduct  a  detailed  and  continuing  inventory  of  downtown 
parking  needs;  and  (2)  prepare  a  comprehensive  plan  for  off-street 
parking  facilities  of  all  types  in  the  downto;jn. 

Our  interviews  with  downtown  businesses  reveal  an 
increasing  need  for  two  types  of  parking  accommodations:   (1)   all- 
day  (terminal)  parking  facilities  at  the  periphery  of  the  downtown 
area  and  connected  by  shuttle  buses  to  the  principal  parts  of  the 
downtown  area;  and  (2)  improved  short-term  parking  facilities 
close  to  the  retail  core  and  the  financial  district.  There  is  an 
extensive  and  numet  demand  for  all-day  (terminal)  parking  on  the 
part  of  an  increasing  number  of  businesses  whose  employees  already 
drive  to  work  downtown.   These  facilities  could  be  located  around 
the  core  of  the  downtown  and  should  have  low  rates  to  encourage 
all-day  use.  The  existing  off-street  facilities  located  closer 
to  the  center  of  the  downtown  should  be  devoted  to  the  needs  of 
shoppers  and  people  making  trips  of  short  duration  to  the  downtown. 
While  many  of  these  facilities  are  well  located  to  serve  this 
demand  for  short-term  parking,  it  appears  that  their  rates  are 
so  low  and  the  facilities  are  so  managed  that  many  of  them  are 
filled  with  all-day  parking. 
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We  recommend  that  the  City  Planning  Board  be  given  the 
responsibility  and  staff  to  undertake  a  continuing  audit  of  parking 
needs  which  would  serve  both  as  the  basis  for  a  comprehensive 
parking  plan  and  as  a  means  of  revising  that  plan  frequently  to 
meet  changing  needs.  We  also  recomment  that  the  Downtown  Subcommittee 
and  the  Transportation  Subcommittee  jointly  undertake  a  study  to 
recommend:   (a)   legal  and  administrative  means  for  changing 
rates  and  improving  the  management  of  existing  public  off-street 
facilities  and  (b)  mathjds  for  improving  traffic  enforcement  to 
insure  that  it  will  be  cheaper  for  motorists  to  use  new  public 
facilities  rather  than  to  park  illegally  on  the  streets. 

6)  The  proposed  Government  Center  will  be  a  source  of 
stability  to  the  existing  financial  district  and  will  stimulate 
the  redevelopment  of  surrounding  deteriorated  areas.  An  immediate 
start  should  be  made  on  this  project,  and  we  recommend  that  the 
GBESC  press  for  such  action. 

Two  conclusions  about  the  proposed  Government  Center  have 
emerged  from  our  interview  program:   (1)  almost  every  interview 
with  business  firms  which  will  use  facilities  in  the  Center  indicates 
that  it  will  make  the  existing  financial  and  legal  district  an 
even  more  desirable  and  functional  location  for  these  businesses; 
and  (2)  many  of  these  firms  who  are  currently  in  search  of  new 
space  want  to  be  located  in  new  buildings  close  to  the  Center. 
We  believe  that  the  proposal  for  a  new  Government  Center  is 
regarded  by  many  businesses  as  evidence  that  a  start  on  redevelop- 
ing the  downtown  is  at  last  being  made.   Failure  to  get  this 
project  under  way  soon,  we  believe,  will  destroy  this  optimism  and 
make  downtown  redevelopment  much  more  difficult. 
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The  Government  Center  project  can  rightly  be  regarded  as 
the  first  important  step  in  downtown  redevelopment.   It  is  excellent 
evidence  of  the  type  of  skillful  planning  which  is  necessary  for 
successful  redevelopment  because  it  will:   (1)  provide  needed 
facilities,  conveniently  grouped  together;  (2)   stabilize  an 
important  contiguous  area  in  which  firms  who  will  use  the  Center 
are  already  located;  (3)  provide  a  stimulus  for  redeveloping 
contiguous  areas  which  are  deteriorated  and  which  no  longer  house 
the  functions  for  which  they  were  designed;  and  (4)  maximize  the 
use  of  existing  public  improvements,  notably  rapid  transit  lines 
and  the  expressway. 

We  recommend  that  the  GBESC  take  action  to  endorse  this 
project  as  the  first  phase  of  downtown  redevelopment. 
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